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Preface 


S Bae present work is a companion volume to The 
Conquerors of Peru. The aim of both volumes 
is to bring within the reading scope of young 
people the history of two of the most romantic achieve- 
ments in the domains of discovery and conquest. The 
sober narratives of Prescott have for this purpose been 
given a more vivid presentment; dry facts have been 
described as far as possible in their original setting of 
passion or action, and an attempt generally has been 
made to imagine the scenes of the stirring history as 
moving in some at least of the dramatic circumstances 
which were their accompaniment when they were enacted 
by the bearded and hard-visaged conquistadores under 
the shining Southern skies four hundred years ago. 
The history of the conquest of Mexico by Hernando 
Cortés fails, perhaps, a little in the attribute of magical 
glamour. which surrounds the story of the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro. There is something idyllic in the life 
of the gentle Incas which is wholly lacking in that of the 
fierce and sanguinarily minded Aztecs. Furthermore, the 
almost incredible wealth of gold and treasure which fell 
so easily into the hands of Pizarro’s rapacious followers 
supplies just that touch of the fairy tale which is wanting, 
perhaps, in the story of the sterner achievement of Cortés. 
In other respects, however, the chronicle of the conquest 
of the Aztec kingdom more than compensates. It is a 
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tale of sheer heroic daring and stoutheartedness ; every 
step of the way was gained only by dint of vehement 
fighting; and the stubborn spirit usually ascribed only 
to Englishmen—“ that they never know when they are 
beaten ’’—was shown, if ever it was shown, among the non- 
descript soldiers of fortune who fought beside Cortés on 
the tableland of Tlascala, on the terrible causeway in the 
dark hours of the noche triste, and in the series of weary 
battles which took place around the doomed capital. 
The element of softness which formed part of the char- 
acter of the Peruvians was quite foreign to the Aztecs. 
The latter were hardy and pugnacious, excellent fighting 
men, indeed, and fit opponents, in spite of great disparity 
in arms and methods of warfare, for the sturdy warriors 
of Cortés. The Aztec nature, indeed, had little of the 
element of weakness. It was austere and savage, as be- 
fitted dwellers on a high tableland, and it was in keeping 
with people who were kinsmen of the Red Indian who, as 
later generations of white men were to learn, in the prairies 
and forests of the North, never begged for mercy and 
never gave it. The narrative of the long and stern re- 
sistance, even unto death, of the cooped-up multitudes in 
the streets of Tenochtitlan is one of the most moving 
stories in history. The grim fortitude displayed, and the 
pitiableness of many of its incidents, surely rank it among 
the most tragical events in the sombre history of human 
suffering and endurance. In reading it one forgets that 
four hundred years in time, and abysses of difference in 
nature, separate us from the brave creatures starving and 
dying, yet still resisting. In their crowning tragedy we 
acknowledge their dim thousands as close kindred to our- 
selves, and, at once fascinated and repelled, we pass quickly 
over the saddening pages. 
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In reviewing the story of the conquest as a whole, one 
cannot refrain from thinking that the arrival of Cortés 
was coincident with conditions in the Aztec kingdom which 
greatly aided his daring enterprise. Had a monarch of 
the type of Cuitlahua or Guatemozin been the ruler of 
the destinies of the Aztecs, the Spaniards would have 
found themselves faced not with hesitancy and super- 
stitious fears, but with boldness and suddenness of attack 
which would probably have swept them into the sea, and 
thus postponed the conquest for at least a time. But 
Fate ruled that the Man of Destiny should bring his ships 
just at the moment when a weak king’s will was the sole 
defence of a kingdom intrinsically powerful. 

As to the Man of Destiny himself, the name of Hernando 
Cortés occupies a chief place among those leaders and 
statesmen who in the sixteenth century made the power 
of Spain one of marvel and menace throughout Europe. 
His high position is merited not alone by reason of his 
great achievement, but by the singular mixture of qualities 
which went to make him a captain. The names of the 
Spanish conquistadores are stained with many dishonours, 
both in conduct and in the lack of heroic qualities. Most 
were no more than common adventurers, compounded of 
courage and rapaciousness, their most eminent failing a 
complete absence of any sense of statesmanship. Cortés 
was the first of the conquerors in point of time, and 
strikingly the first in point of character. A born leader 
of men, one who, like Cesar, knew “ how to be a superior 
without ceasing to be a comrade,” he was also a military 
genius of a high order. To sagacity and resourcefulness 
in warfare were added the penetration and foresight of a 
statesman. It has been justly observed that “ his whole 
character was constructed on heroic lines, and is marked 
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with a certain conspicuous grandeur throughout. He was 
passionate, yet patient ; fond of splendour yet simple in 
diet ; crue] sometimes, yet capable of i inspiring the most 
devoted as well as the tenderest affection.” 

The present volume is mainly a paraphrase of Prescott’s 
history of the conquest of Mexico; but the writer had 
beside him, during the course of the work, the Verdadera 
Historia of that prince among soldier-penmen, Bernal 
Diaz. The simple-hearted narrative has yielded many 
vivid touches and fresh points of view, which have been 
incorporated in their proper places in the narrative. The 
epic qualities of the man and his story, in which he un- 
affectedly relates the many strange adventures which befell 
himself and his comrades in their ventwras buscar y 
descubrir tierras nuevas, it would be impossible adequately 
to reproduce in any space short of a volume devoted to 
the task alone. 

HENRY GILBERT 
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CHAPTER I 
The Men of Destiny 


OOM! Boom! Boom! 
B It was a day in the year 1518 and the place 
was the Spanish Main, off the island of Cuba. 


A caravel, with all sails set, was skimming toward the 
land, and it was from her sides that the smoke jetted 
as the five-pounder guns gave forth their notes. The 
sound re-echoed from the great hills which lined the 
shores, ragged with thick forests which waved from their 
summits to the thin line of sand where the sea foamed. 

In a little bay was a collection of houses, with boats 
drawn up on the beach. Behind were spaces of cleared 
land where crops grew, a farmstead here and there. On 
the shore men sat or lay in the shade, looking out on 
the fierce sunlight as it quivered on the sands or flashed 
from the water. The quiet and sleepiness of afternoon 
rested over all, from the stone fort, on which the standard 
of Castile flew on a tall staff, and where the governor 
lived, to the tiniest fisherman’s hut beside high water 
mark. 

As the gunfire reverberated from shore to sea, the place 
started suddenly into life. From the governor’s house 
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came cavaliers strapping on their swords as they ran, 
from a barracks beside the church issued soldiers in steel 
headpieces and breast-plates, the sleeves of their jackets 
slashed, their legs in rough cord breeches ; and from the 
houses of sun-dried mud which formed the one street 
of the little town, men, women and children streamed. 

‘Tis Grijalva returned,” said one of a group of cayaliers 
as they stood watching the caravel as it fully rounded the 
rocky point. All waited, expecting to see the ship followed 
by the three other vessels which had formed the little 
fleet which a few months before had been sent out by 
Velasquez, the governor, to discover new lands in the 
mysterious and unknown region to the west. But the 
caravel came quickly toward the land and no more 
followed. 

“°Tis the San Sebastian,” cried a tall soldierly man ; 
“one of the fleet that went with de Grijalva ! ” 

“Strange,” said another near him. “Does that 
portend disaster to the others ?” 

As he spoke the vessel hove to, sailors swarmed up the 
masts and reefed the sails, and the anchor chain rattled 
through the hawseholes. At the same time a boat was 
lowered, and down the rope ladder a man in rich dress 
climbed into the boat, followed by others. Many of the 
watchers rushed down to the water’s edge and, as the boat 
was rowed in, some dashed into the water and shouted 
out warm words of greeting and inquiry. Soon the boat 
came alongside the little wooden wharf and cries of 
greeting broke from the cavaliers standing in a group on 
the edge. 

“Ay, Alvarado,” they cried, ‘“‘ what news? Good or 
bad ?” 

The bright fair face of the man in the rich dress laughed 
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up to them as he rapped his knuckles on a chest in the 
bottom of the boat. 

*“ News of gold,” he said, “‘ of a land where gold is as 
free to use as iron is with us.” 

Cheers broke from the cavaliers, for many were poor, 
others hated the inaction of their lives, and all yearned 
for fresh strange lands to conquer where they could get 
much gold or earn fame for brave deeds or carve out wide 
estates for themselves. They crowded round Alvarado 
and his officers as, with the big chest carried by two sailors, 
they made their way up to the low fort where the governor 
dwelt. 

Roused from his siesta at Alvarado’s impatient bidding, 
Velasquez, a man of a hasty temper, and one apt to make 
his subordinates keenly conscious of his dignity, was for 
the moment on the point of refusing to see the newly 
arrived cavalier. But his secretary, a man named 
Andres de Duero, was a man of tact. 

“I think, Excellency,” he said, “‘ Alvarado hath brought 
much treasure with him, and many clamour for him to 
show it to them.” 

** Bid him go with his treasure to the audience chamber,” 
said the governor, donning his rich jacket and buckling 
his sword as he spoke. ‘“‘ I will hear his report at once.” 

A few minutes later Velasquez ascended the great 
gilded chair in the audience chamber and Alvarado went 
forward, a big fair man with yellow hair and bright 
laughing face which afterward gained him the name 


_ of Tonatiuh, or the Sun. 


The eyes of the governor glistened as he saw the huge 
chest borne forward by two sailors. 

*¢ How has it fared with my nephew, Juan de Grijalva ? ” 
demanded the governor, after the first greetings. 
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“Tt has gone well, Excellency,” replied Alvarado, “ as 
I shall tell you. Captain de Grijalva was so well pleased 
with his traffic with the savages that he has sent me 
back to report to you, while he continues his course 
along the coast of the rich regions which he has 
discovered.” 

‘Tell us of his discoveries,” replied Velasquez. 

‘When the fleet of four caravels left here under the 
command of your nephew,” said Alvarado, “‘ we pointed 
our prows due west, but a storm beat from the north and 
drove us southward out of our track. As you will remember, 
Don Hernando de Cordoba had visited some parts of the 
coast, and when we came in sight of shore we knew that 
we were on the track which de Cordoba had described. 
Everywhere we saw great buildings and people in rich 
attire, large towns of fine houses of lime and stone and 
fields laid out with well-tended flocks and crops. Indeed, 
so struck were we all with the signs of order and civilisa- 
tion, that by common agreement we named the land 
‘ New Spain.’ ” 

‘** Cordoba suffered much by attack from the natives,” 
said Velasquez ; ‘‘ how fared you with them ? ” 

‘** We landed at various points,” went on the cavalier, 
‘* but so threatening were the heathen in those parts that, 
though we knew we were in too strong a force, we thought 
it best to draw off, since your Excellency’s orders had 
been not to make a conquest of the land but to barter 
with the natives. At length we reached a wide fair stream 
where stood a town of some size. Here we landed, and 
the chief received us in a friendly spirit, and by signs we 
told him of the power of his most Catholic Majesty, the 
Emperor, and of the strength of our people. We gave 
presents to the friendly chieftain, and in return he gave 
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us a breastplate made of plates of pure gold. A few days 
afterward we entered the mouth of a stream which we 
called the River of Banners, for, when we came in sight 
of the town, upon its banks we saw a multitude of richly 
dressed natives standing with banners of many colours, 
as if they expected us. Boats were rowed out to us with 
flags on lances at their prows, and signs were made that we 
should land. We did this, and indeed we went ashore 
with all our forces, by that means to impress the savages 
with our power. For several hours we conversed by 
signs, for Little Julian, the Indian interpreter with us, 
knew not their tongue; and all were quite friendly. 
When we were about to part, we gave them a store of 
glass beads, pins for the hair and the dress, scissors, 
knives, necklaces and such toys, and in return they gave us 
a rich treasure of jewels, gold ornaments, vessels, such as 
dishes, goblets and ewers, of strange and marvellously 
delicate workmanship, to the value, as I am assured by 
the royal agent, Don Peiialosa, of several thousand pesos 
de oro.” 

‘“‘ That is good news indeed,” said the governor, and his 
eyes gleamed as he looked at the chest. “ But for what 
purpose, think you, did the Indians wish you to land ? 
Showed they no sign of treachery ? ” 

** None, your Excellency,” was the reply. “It seems 
that it was by command of their king, a monarch of great 
power, who is lord over many lands and much people, as 


they showed, named Montezuma, who wished to know 


why we came, how we were armed, and what was our 


- country. There were certain men among those who 


spoke with us who rapidly painted pictures of us on pieces 
of linen, and these were to be sent to their king that he 
might know how we looked, what goods we brought for 
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barter, and how many we numbered. We stayed there 
six days, Excellency, and then we sailed forward for some 
miles unti] we came to an island near the coast, where we 
landed, and found two large places made of stone and 
lime, with steps which led up their sides to a narrow 
platform on the top. On this we found one of their 
temples, and in it were ugly figures, which were their idols. 
While we were there we made friends with the Indians, 
and saw their priests at work, and vile and hideous work 
it was. They were dressed in black mantles with hoods, 
like to our Dominican priests. That night they offered 
five captive Indians to their fiendish gods. The men were 
stretched upon a stone, their arms and thighs were slashed 
across, their breasts were opened and their hearts were 
offered up to the ugly idols who stared above the quivering 
bodies. The floor of the temple was slippery with blood, 
and the walls themselves were splashed with it, so that it 
was as if one looked into a shambles that was never 
cleaned. We called that place the Isle of Sacrifice and 
came away. Afterward, as you will learn from the letters 
which I bear for your Excellency from Don Juan de 
Grijalva, it was decided that, as we were not numerous 
enough to take possession of that land in the name of his 
Gracious Majesty the Emperor, and as our bread was 
mouldy, our stores almost used up, and we had several 
men sick from wounds, one of us should come back to you 
to pray you to send stores and more men. I was chosen 
to return, for the seams of the San Sebastian had opened 
a little and she was making water, and I have brought the 
treasure and the sick men with me.” 

Saying these words, Don Pedro had the treasure chest 
carried to a place before the governor, and, having opened 
it, he drew out rich vessels and plates of gold, ropes of 
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precious stones, beautifully wrought weapons and pieces 
of armour, and silken cords and garments. 

The governor’s face shone with satisfaction as he looked 
at the rich gems, the gold and the splendid garments. 

“Come! Come!” he said. “ By the Virgin, but we 
have never yet known a land that yielded such wealth so 
easily, since these islands were discovered.” 

When, the same day, the officers of the Emperor came 
to value the goods, they were astonished at the wealth, 
the total value of which amounted to between fifteen 
and twenty thousand pesos de oro (about £46,000). 

During the next few weeks the governor began to fit out 
another expedition, larger and stronger than Grijalva’s, 
in order that the rich lands now discovered might be sub- 
jugated and brought under the power of Spain. His 
friends and advisers gave the governor much counsel as 
to the man whom they thought was most fitted to com- 
mand the new armada or fleet. Some suggested that the 
new captain-general should be Vasco Porcallo, a near 
kinsman of the Count de Feria; but Velasquez would 
not hear of him. ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ he is a hot-head, and 
would run away with the armada.” 

Others suegested that the governor should choose one 
of his own numerous kinsmen in the island; but Velas- 
quez said nothing either for or against this. The truth 
was that he had no confidence in his own relations, fearing 
that either they would abuse his confidence or presume 
on their close kinship to himself. Most of the soldiers in 
the island said that Juan de Grijalva should be given the 
new command. This captain had returned meanwhile 
with the remaining ships, and had been received by the 
governor with great coldness. Velasquez was of an ill- 
natured and suspicious character, and charged Grijalva 
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with not having fulfilled his commands, because he had 
not founded a colony in the new land. Grijalva had, how- 
ever, carried out the governor’s instructions to the letter ; 
and all who knew him felt that a good and honest 
commander had been harshly treated. 

The friends and favourites of Velasquez were con- 
stantly about him urging the claims of this or that man 
to be named commander of the little fleet. The ten 
caravels which composed the new armada already lay 
anchored in the port, busily surrounded day after day 
by boats bringing stores, the decks and yards of the 
ships crowded with sailors and shipmasters engaged in 
repairs and alterations to fit them for their journey. 

There were two companions of the governor, de Duero, 
his secretary, and de Larez, the royal treasurer, who never 
ceased to speak of the prowess and soldierlike qualities of 
one man, a certain hidalgo, or gentleman, named Hernando 
Cortés, who lived in the town of Santiago de Boroco, not 
far from the governor’s city. These two men scarcely 
ever left the side of Velasquez, so that every moment they 
could urge the good qualities of their friend Cortés. The 
governor knew that Cortés was a capable man. A few 
years before, the two men had quarrelled, but this had 
long been forgotten. Cortés was a man who had shown 
his courage and capacity for command during the course 
of the conquest of the island of Cuba. Moreover, he had 
acquired money during his stay on the island, from the 
labour of the Indians which had been given him with his 
estate and from the gold mines which he possessed. He 
was now a man of some wealth and consideration. 

“He is a popular man,”’ urged the two counsellors ; 
“every one knows him for an affable and good-natured man, 
beloved by the soldiers for his good humour, his jokes and 
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witty sallies. Hundreds will volunteer to fight under his 
banner, once it is known that he is to command the 
armada of conquest.” 

“* But,” said the governor, “‘ many think him too light- 
minded to have the qualities of a strong leader. He jokes 
with his soldiers, he keeps them not at a distance as others 
do. Indeed, he may be a good boon companion, but is 
he a man fit to take command of so large a fleet, and bring 
this expedition to a successful end ?”’ 

Duero and Larez brought forward all their eloquence 
to prove to the governor that their friend was a man 
capable of great things; and at length they prevailed. 
Velasquez sent for Hernando Cortés, and announced that 
he had decided to make him commander of the new fleet. 

Cortés came from the interview a changed man. He 
was only thirty-three years of age, and had hitherto been 
careless in his dress and easy and familiar in his manners. 
Now, however, with the sense of being leader of the great 
project which was in his charge, he became more grave and 
took more care of his appearance. His mind was now 
bent upon fitting out the expedition ; he was sleepless in 
his duties, and with cheerfulness and good humour he 
encouraged his companions to press forward their work. 
Every one who knew him was astonished at the quiet yet 
eager enthusiasm which he showed for the work he had 
now undertaken. 

Cortés wrote to all his friends in Cuba and Jamaica 
asking them to join him, and the response was enthusiastic. 
In a few weeks three hundred fighting men had come in, 
eager to join the banner of so popular a man; many of 
Cortés’ own friends sold their farms, and with the proceeds 
bought arms and horses, or spent the money in provisions, 
such as cassava bread and salted pork. Cortés himself 
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mortgaged all his estate to raise money for arms and pro- 
visions, and at the same time he caused a great standard 
or banner to be made. This was of black velvet, em- 
broidered with gold and emblazoned with a red cross, 
amidst flames of blue and white, and beneath was a motto 
in Latin which ran : ‘“‘ Brothers, let us follow the sign of 
the Cross with faith, for with this shall we conquer.” 

Meanwhile, however, much jealousy had been caused 
among the kinsmen of Velasquez, the governor, by reason 
of the leadership being given to Cortés, and they began 
to plot among themselves to get Cortés deprived of his 
command. 

One Sunday Velasquez was going to church to hear 
Mass, with Cortés in the place of honour on his right hand, 
and other gentlemen and nobles around them, when a 
jester, a half-witted fellow, named Cervantes the Fool, 
came up to the party and began cracking jokes as he 
walked with them. Suddenly, turning to the governor, 
he called out : 

“Have a care, Diego! I fear this valorous captain of 
thine is but a knave after all. Mark me, we’ll go hunting 
one day or other after this new captain of yours, when 
he’s among the gold and jewels of Mexico.” 

Some of the bystanders laughed, but others looked 
angrily at the jester. Many thought that he was prompted 
by the bribes of the enemies of Cortés to say this. 

“What think you of that ?”’ asked Velasquez of Cortés. 

“Do not heed him,” replied Cortés. “He is a saucy 
villain and deserves a good whipping. I am your liege 
man.” 

‘“‘ Silence, fool and knave!” cried Andres de Duero, 
going up to the jester and slapping him on the head. 
“¢ Every one knows that thou art paid to say these words |” 
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Nevertheless, the fool’s remarks sank deeply in the 
governor’s mind and he began to repent of what he had 
done. He was a suspicious man, and of violent and 
uncertain temper. He disliked the lofty though grave 
bearing which Cortés had now assumed, and he viewed 
with uneasiness the new captain’s popularity among all 
in the colony. 

When, later, Andres de Duero attempted to destroy 
any effect which the fool’s words may have had on the 
mind of the governor, by laughingly referring to them, 
Velasquez gloomily replied : 

*“ A fool often speaks truth with his folly. We shall 
see perhaps that the rogue spoke wisdom when it will be 
too late.” 

“Such wisdom as his is bought,” rejoined Duero ; 
“for every one knows that his pockets held gold which 
the enemies of Cortés had given him to say those 
words.” 

In spite of all that Duero could say, the kinsmen of the 
governor saw to it that the suspicions sown by the jester’s 
words did not die out. One or other of them—Augustin 
Bermudez or Antonio Borrego or Diego de Ordaz, his 
house-steward—were constantly at his ear, reminding him 
of the old enmity which once had been between himself 
and Cortés, or pointing out that the grave and reserved 
manner of the new leader hid thoughts of conquest and 
gain in which Velasquez himself would never share. 

One morning Andres de Duero came on board the 
caravel on which Cortés was supervising the loading of 
stores, and taking him aside, said : 

““Your enemies are gaining ground, Hernando. If 
you do not up with your sails and go, you will never 
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Cortés looked at him in silence for a few moments ; 
then he said : 

“It is well: I will weigh anchor this night.” 

With the promptness and decision which was a part of 
his character, Cortés made his preparations quietly during 
the day. He had not yet obtained his full complement 
of men, nor was he supplied with all the stores he needed. 
Nevertheless, he waited on his officers at their homes, and 
under command of secrecy he bade them report themselves 
on board that night. 

It was done as Cortés had desired ; but so ill prepared 
was the fleet that, in spite of all efforts, they could not get 
under way until the morning. Early risers among the 
citizens of the town, taking their way to their various 
occupations, were surprised to see the caravels putting 
out their canvas, their bows swinging toward the open 
sea. 

One man ran post-haste to the governor’s house, and, 
having hammered at the door till he gained admission, 
told his tale to Velasquez, who was stillin bed. Springing 
up, the governor hastily dressed himself and, followed by 
his retinue, who were as speedily garbed, mounted his 
horse and rode swiftly down to the quay. 

Cortés, watching from one of his ships, saw the ap- 
proach of the governor. He got into a boat and was 
rowed within speaking distance of the shore. Velasquez, 
his face purple with passion, shouted at him. 

“Is it thus you part from me!” he cried. “Truly a 
courteous way of taking leave!” . 

“A thousand pardons, Excellency,” replied Cortés, 
standing up in the boat with bared head, “‘ but time presses 
-and the tide serves. I have many affairs to see to at 
Trinidad. Has your Excellency any commands ?” 
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The mortified governor could only glare wrathfully at 
Cortés, and was silent. Cortés politely waved his hand, 
was rowed back to his ship, the sails were spread, and 
before a favouring breeze, the little fleet went on its 
way. 

Velasquez rode back to his house, digesting his chagrin 
as best he could. The only satisfaction he possessed just 
then was the thought that he had taken the precaution 
to place about Cortés certain spies, such as Diego de Ordaz, 
who had been his house-steward, and his kinsmen, Fran-' 
cisco de Morla, Escobar, Heredia, Pedro Escudero and 
others who could be relied upon to report to him any plots 
which Cortés might make against the authority of the 
governor, their friend and patron. 

Among the adventurers who sailed away thus hastily 
under the banner of Cortés was a soldier named Bernal 
Diaz. He was a native of Castile, the son of poor parents, 
and had come out to Darien as a common soldier some 
four years before he joined the expedition to Mexico. This 
man was a loyal admirer of his leader, Cortés, and was 
with him throughout the whole of the events which led 
up to the conquest. He took part in one hundred and 
nineteen battles, received innumerable wounds, and so 
accustomed did he become to the incessant watchfulness 
and the hard conditions of the life, that even in his old 
age, when he dwelt at peace on his farm in Guatemala, 
he always slept fully dressed upon the floor, with his 
weapons placed beside him in readiness for any sudden 
call. Bernal, as he tramped and sweated, fought and 
pillaged through Mexico, probably did not dream that he 
would live to write a history of the romantic events 
through which he and his fellows were passing. It was 
indignation which turned the honest but unlettered 
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soldier into an author. A priest named Gomara wrote a 
history of the conquest praising Cortés at the expense 
of the reputation of his army, and Diaz, indignant at 
the injustice, wrote his own account, in a rough and 
careless style, it is true, but so vivid are his descriptions 
and so honest is his manner that his work is one of 
the most interesting and fascinating to be found in any 
language. 
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southern coast of Cuba, where he landed and pre- 

pared to obtain further necessary stores and men. 
He planted his standard before his quarters, and made 
proclamation of his intended expedition, with promises 
of wealth to those who would join him. 

Quickly a body of excellent volunteers came in, among 
them being several of the gentlemen and soldiers who had 
gone to Yucatan with Grijalva. One of them was Pedro 
de Alvarado, who brought with him his four brothers, 
named respectively Gonzalo, Jorge, Gomez and Juan. 
There were other men of good family, including Alonso 
de Avila, Cristoval de Olid, Gonzalo Mejia, Juan Velas- 
quez de Leon, a near relation of the governor’s, Alonzo 
Hernandez de Puertocarrero, and Gonzalo de Sandoval. 
Many of these men became the intimate counsellors of 
Cortés and all took an important part in the conquest of the 
land of the Aztecs. Some were gentlemen of wealth, but 
so popular was Cortés, and so eagerly did they welcome 
the prospects of adventure and of fighting that they 
sold their estates and converted the proceeds into arms 
and armour, horses and cannon, or into cassava bread and 
salted pork. A wealthy merchant named Sedefio came 
into port just then, in a vessel laden with grain and other 
commodities to sell to the mines, which were situated 
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near by. After some talk with Cortés he sold the ship 
and the goods to the general, and enrolled himself under 
his banner. 

When Cortés had collected all the men and stores he 
could obtain at Trinidad, he sent Pedro de Alvarado with 
a small body of men to march across the island to Havana, 
in order that he might get more volunteers in that town. 
A little later Cortés set sail for Havana himself, where he 
was to meet Alvarado. Arriving at the port, Cortés found 
that many more gentlemen were waiting to join him. 
Among these were Francisco de Montejo, who afterwards 
became governor of Yucatan and Honduras; Diego de 
Soto and de Toro, Garcia Caro, Sebastian Rodriguez and 
many other good men of their hands, besides a large num- 
ber of artisans and others who would make excellent 
soldiers. 

After Cortés had been at Havana for some days, a 
horseman rode into the town and stopped at the house of 
the commander of the place, a gentleman named Don 
Pedro Barba. The horseman asked to be taken to Don 
Pedro, and on being led before him he took a sheaf of 
letters from his pocket and presenting one to the com- 
mander said : 

“From his Excellency, Don Diego Velasquez, the 
governor, with orders.” 

Don Pedro broke the seal and read the letter, and as he 
did so his face flushed. When he had perused it, he threw 
it on the table before him and strode to a window, where 
he stood in deep thought for a while. From where he 
stood he could see the port, busy beyond what was usual, 
with nine vessels of the fleet of Cortés anchored in deep 
water, boats continually going to and from them, and 
the shores thick with men who were busied with bales of 
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stores and provisions for the ships. He turned at length 
to the messenger and said : 

“* Have you despatches for any others in the place ? 

“Yes, sefior,”’ replied the man; ‘“‘for Don Hernando 
Cortés, Father Bartholomew de Olmedo, chaplain to Don 
Hernando, Don Juan Velasquez de Leon, Don Pedro 
Alvarado, Don Cristoval de Olid, Don——’’ 

“Enough! Enough!” said the commander im- 
patiently. “‘ Go deliver your letters quickly. I will take 
counsel and reply anon.” 

The messenger bowed and went out, and the com- 
mander, a soldierly-looking man with frank looks and 
honest eyes, gazed gloomily out of the window again. 
At length he turned away with an exclamation of anger 
and disgust. 

“Velasquez must be mad!” he muttered. He took up 
the letter again and perused its lines. They contained 
an order to the commander to make Cortés a prisoner, 
and to prevent the departure of the vessels! 

** As well try to stay the flight of a bolt when it has left 
the crossbow,” the commander went on, “‘as to hope to 
keep back Cortés and his men, now that they have come 
so far. ‘ Place him under arrest,’ ’’ he read from the des- 
patch and laughed. “If I tried to do that, I doubt not 
his men would swarm like hornets about the town, and 
tear it and me to pieces.” 

The door opened and a servant entered, saying that 
Don Juan Velasquez de Leon craved an audience. Al- 
most before the man had given his message the gentleman 
named entered the room, bowing gravely. He was tall 
and well built, and he wore his rich clothes with the air 
of a man used to courts. His face, handsome and dark, 
was cold and haughty, and his eyes were full of pride. 
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Don Juan was conscious that he was a cavalier who 
counted among his quarterings the arms of some of the 
proudest families of Spain, and he never allowed others 
to forget this fact. 

“Vou have received despatches from Don Diego ? ” 
said Don Juan, glancing at the paper on the table. “I 
also have a letter from my kinsman the governor.” 

The cold eyes of the speaker showed no sign of what 
he thought, and he waited for the commander to 
speak. 

““T am ordered to place Don Hernando Cortés under 
arrest until the governor arrives here in person,” said 
Don Pedro. 

‘““And my kinsman writes asking me to assist you,” 
went on Don Juan, still cold of voice and eye. 

““ Doubtless he has written to all the gentlemen here 
to do the same,” said the commander ; “‘ and you have 
all joined the expedition of Cortés. Many of you have 
sold your farms or spent large sums on stores and horses. 
Don Juan, I think the governor, your kinsman, is mad,” 
the commander said in an angry voice, unable longer to 
conceal his impatience. ‘‘ Does he not know that Cortés 
has three hundred men ? Even if I wished, have I the 
power to arrest him ? Would his men stand idly by and 
see it done ?”’ 

A shout rose from the shore, there was the sound of 
running footsteps beneath the window, and, looking forth, 
Don Pedro saw a man leap upon a barrel and begin 
speaking. A great crowd quickly formed about him, 
and all listened attentively to what he was saying. It 
was too far off to hear his words; but suddenly an angry 
roar rose from a hundred throats, and swords leapt from 
the sides of the soldiers and flashed in the sun. The 
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speaker sprang from the barrel, and the crowd began to 
move toward the house where Cortés was staying. 

Don Pedro turned and went from the room, leaving 
Don Juan to gaze with slightly smiling eyes at the crowd 
of armed men now marching up the shore. In a few 
moments the commander returned. 

“Tt is as I thought,”’ he said. ‘‘ Some one has learned 
that orders have come to place Cortés under arrest and to 
stop the expedition, and his men have sworn to lay down 
their lives in defending him against the governor.” 

“I do not think now that you require my counsel or 
that of any man,”’ said Don Juan. ‘“‘ As for me,”’ he said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “‘ my kinsman, Don Diego, 
has not treated me so well that I should trouble myself to 
help him against this man Cortés. Buenas dias, sefior.”’ 

Don Juan had a quarrel of long standing with his 
kinsman, the governor: a quarrel, indeed, in which every 
hidalgo in the island took part. Almost all of them 
thought that their share of land, and the number of 
Indian slaves allotted to them, fell far short of what 
they ought to have had. 

The commander was not long left in doubt as to what 
the other friends of the governor thought of his orders. 
All of them declared that they had no desire to have the 
expedition stopped, and that they would not help the 
commander to arrest Cortés even if }he wished to do so. 
They all, indeed, showed their loyalty to their leader, 
whose manly bearing and winning ways had won their 
hearts. 

When Garcia, the messenger of the governor, left 
Havana, he carried with him a despatch from Don Pedro 
Barba, which stated that he dared not attempt to arrest 
Cortés, who was surrounded by a resolute body of soldiers 
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and officers, all of whom had sworn to lay down their lives 
for him. They thought, moreover, that their leader had 
been ungenerously treated by the governor. So far as 
he knew, the governor went on to say, he was confident 
that Cortés was a faithful servant of the Crown and of 
Don Diego, the governor, and would not go beyond 
the instructions laid down in the documents which the 
governor had given to Cortés. 

The day afterwards, on the 10th February 1519, the 
little squadron set sail from Havana, and coasting along 
the isle of Cuba at last reached the extreme western point, 
where Cortés had ordered one of his officers to meet him 
with two vessels. When all were brought together, they 
were found to be eleven in number. Only one was of a 
hundred tons burden, three others were from seventy to 
eighty tons, the remainder being caravels and open 
brigantines. He placed the direction of the fleet under 
an old pilot, named Alaminos, who had been with Chris- 
topher Columbus on his last voyage. 

The force of Cortés consisted of six hundred and sixty- 
three men in all, a hundred and ten of whom were mariners. 
His soldiers included thirty-two crossbowmen, and 
thirteen arquebusiers, besides some two hundred Cuban 
Indians. 

His guns consisted of ten heavy pieces and four light 
falconets. He also had sixteen horses. These had been 
procured with great difficulty and at enormous expense, 
as all had been brought from Europe and were therefore 
very rare and incredibly dear. 

To enable him to review his forces, Cortés ordered them 
to land, and having counted them he addressed them in a 
final harangue. 

‘“‘ Men and comrades,”’ he said, ‘‘ we are starting upon a 
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noble enterprise, so vast that your names will become 
famous through all the world for all ages. I am leading 
you to countries more wealthy and more strange than have 
ever been visited by adventurers before. Ihold out to you 
a glorious prize, but you will only win it by unceasing toil 
and by keeping brave hearts. I have laboured hard my- 
self and staked all I possess upon the enterprise. I have 
done this for the sake of renown and for the glory of 
carrying through an enterprise of difficulty, labour and 
danger. If any of you covet riches more than renown, 
be true to me, keep up your hearts, and I will make you 
masters of lands such as our countrymen have never 
dreamed of. You go to conquer an empire, but though 
your numbers be few, do not falter. Remember you 
fight under the Cross, and while you have faith in that 
sign you shall never suffer defeat. We fight for the true 
faith against the powers of fiends; we are Christian 
soidiers battling for the Cross against savage and cruel 
barbarians, who sacrifice human beings to their evil gods. 
Remember, your cause is a true cause, and while you have 
reliance upon the Almighty, the powers of heathen gods 
are naught.” 

The short, stirring speech touched all hearts; great 
shouts of acclamation rose from the ranks. ‘‘ We will 
follow you to the end !” “‘ Let us go forward ! ’’ were some 
of the cries which sprang from the men; and Cortés, 
satisfied at the enthusiasm of his followers, gave orders 
for mass to be celebrated. 

After this had been heard, with more than usual 
- solemnity, the army re-embarked, the mariners unfurled 
the sails and the fleet ran before a favourable wind in a 
westerly direction toward the unknown land of gold. It 
was the 18th of February 1519. 
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A storm drove the vessels for some days out of their 
course, and when they sighted land again it was at some 
miles south of the object of their expedition—namely, the 
island of Cozumel, which lies off the coast of Yucatan. 
Cortés had wished to anchor off the mainland, where, as 
rumour said, some of the survivors yet remained of an ill- 
fated Spanish expedition which seven years before had 
been wrecked on the coast. Cortés accordingly sent Diego 
de Ordaz in command of two vessels with orders to lay 
off the mainland for eight days, and to send a letter by 
the hands of natives to the imprisoned Spaniards. In due 
time de Ordaz returned without tidings of the captives, 
and the general had therefore to set sail again, though he 
was much chagrined at the non-success of Ordaz. Hardly 
had they started on their way, however, before one of the 
vessels began to leak, and Cortés resolved to return to the 
same place in order to repair the ship. 

A few hours after the crews had landed again, a hunting 
party returned saying that they had seen an Indian 
canoe with four men in it coming from the direction of 
the mainland. Cortés sent a captain named Andres de 
Tapia with two soldiers to see who the strangers were. 
By the time the Spaniards had reached the shore the canoe 
was being hauled up the beach. At sight of the helmeted 
Spaniards three of the Indians rushed at the boat as if 
to run it into deep water again, but the fourth one spoke 
to them reassuringly. All of them seemed to be natives, 
for all wore merely a loin-cloth, their skins were brown 
and tanned, and their hair was braided about their heads. 

He who had spoken to the others now advanced toward 
the Spaniards. He had a bow in his hand, a quiver was 
across his shoulders and at his side hung a network pouch, 
in which he carried his provisions. Coming up to Tapia, he 
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cried out: “Dios y Santa Maria y Sevilla! Yo soy 
Espafiol!? He sank to his knees before the soldier, 
and with eyes streaming with tears, in Spanish which 
his unused tongue could hardly pronounce, he uttered 
his thanks to God for having restored him to his 
countrymen. 

“You are one who has been captive with the Indians ? ” 
asked Tapia. ‘‘ What is your name ? ” 

**T am one of those who were cast away seven years 
ago,” replied the man. “‘My name is Jeronimo de 
Aguilar !” 

** Praise God for all His mercies ! ” cried de Tapia, and 
lifting up de Aguilar he kissed him on both cheeks. 

Quickly de Tapia led the way to Cortés, and a great 
crowd followed through the camp, all wanting to know 
which was the Spaniard, for there was no difference be- 
tween the four natives. Having reached the place where 
the general was standing, de Tapia stood aside, expecting 
de Aguilar to introduce himself. But the poor man was 
so overcome that he could not speak. 

** Which is the Spaniard ? ” asked Cortés, looking from 
one native to the other. De Aguilar, falling naturally 
into the manner which seven years of slavery had forced 
upon him, bent forward crouching, touched the earth 
with his hand, and, sprinkling some of the dust of the 
ground upon his head, said : 

‘*T am the Spaniard.” 

Cortés stepped forward, lifted de Aguilar up and kissed 
him on both cheeks. Then, taking from his own shoulders 
- a large yellow mantle lined with crimson he threw it about 
the person of Aguilar, and committed him into the charge 
of one of his officers, with orders that he should first be 
clothed like a Christian. 
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When, a little later, de Aguilar had recovered from the 
shock and agitation, he told his story to Cortés and the 
assembled officers. He spoke slowly and in Spanish 
badly pronounced, for it was seven years since he had 
used the language. : 

“Tam a native of Ecija in Andalusia,” he said ; “‘ and 
was brought up to the Church and ordained, but soon 
after my ordination I sailed to San Domingo, and then 
went to Darien. Thence, seven years ago, I set out with 
Don Valdivia in a caravel to go to Jamaica. We en- 
countered a storm and were driven on the Viper Rocks. 
Twenty of us escaped from the shipwreck in a boat, 
without food or water. For thirteen days, Excellency, 
we were driven about, and our sufferings from hunger 
and thirst I cannot describe. When we stranded on the 
coast of Yucatan over there, there were thirteen left of us. 
From the cruel mercies of the sea we had only fallen into 
the crueller mercies of savages. They fed us till we were 
fat, and then slew many of our men and ate their flesh. 
They offered the dreadful food to those of us who still 
remained, and we refused it with horror. Despair made 
us determined. Eight of us escaped from the wooden 
cage in which we were imprisoned, and fled to the depths 
of the forest by night. After weeks of suffering, hunger 
forced us to approach a native village, where we begged 
for food. It was given to us, our lives were spared, but 
we had to labour as slaves. Months passed in misery, 
and all except two of us sank beneath the cruel life of 
burden forced upon us. I and a sailor, by name Gonzalo 
Guerrero, alone survive now of all the twenty saved from 
the wreck. Guerrero, by his merry ways and readiness to 
serve, soon became of value to the cacique to whom he 
had been given. He was crafty in warfare, and performed 
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such deeds that the tribe he was with conquered all their 
enemies. A wife was given to him, daughter of the 
cacique, and in all ways he became an Indian. I was 
with a chief named Taxmar, a man of some intelligence. 
i made myself useful to him, and by my ruling of his house 
and the humility of my bearing, I obtained the good graces 
of that heathen. I remembered the vows which I had 
made when I was ordained priest, and though my master 
wished me to take a wife and to settle down, I resisted all 
such desires, for I knew that in God’s good time He would 
rescue me from these Gentiles. Thus time went on until 
your Excellency sent your messengers, one of whom gave 
me your letter. How my heart was filled with joy and 
gratitude to God. But I knew that not easily would my 
master be persuaded to let me go. I showed him your 
letter and told him that the marks upon it told me about 
you, and how many ships you had, and of the army that 
was with you. I also told him and his chief men how you 
commanded the thunder and lightning, and if your wrath 
was stirred could wipe their village, their crops and their 
people off the face of the earth. Taxmar and his braves 
were filled with fear, and having considered all I said they 
entreated me to go to you so as to secure your friendship. 
Instantly I set off to find my fellow-countryman, Guerrero, 
who was chief of a village, to beseech him to come with 
me. But there was a great obstacle to his returning to 
his own countrymen. Not only had he a wife who loved 
and admired him, but he had by now three sturdy sons 
about his knees. Chief of all, however, he felt that he 
would be an object of mockery among his own people. 
He had upon his face, breast and hands the tattoo marks 
- of his rank ; his ears and lips were slit to admit the gold 
ornaments of his chieftainship, and from his nose dangled 
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a massy ring of gold, containing a jewel of great value. 
Guerrero asked me : ‘ What would the Spanish people say 
of me if I went among them with all these things upon me ? 
I should be a laughing-stock till I died, whereas here I am 
a man who receives much honour and deference, and I 
possess greater power and riches than ever I should have 
among the Spaniards, seeing that I am but a poor sailor. 
And see, brother, how can I leave these three lads of 
mine? Are they not fine little lads—half Spaniards as they 
are? Nay, nay, Jeronimo, go and leave me here.’ And 
his wife, seeing his trouble, and guessing what I said, 
wept and spoke to me with some anger. ‘Go, slave,’ she 
said ; ‘why do you come to take my husband away ? 
Be done with your talk and leave him to me in peace.’ 
So I came away, and journeyed with your messengers 
to the place where you said in your letter the ships were 
waiting. Alas, how my heart sank when I found them 
not there! But I would not lose courage. I found a 
broken canoe half buried in the sand of the shore. This I 
cleaned, and with the aid of my three Indian friends 
I launched it. We also found the stave of a hogshead, 
and with this we paddled along the shore until we reached 
the narrow sea between the mainland and this island of 
Cozumel. Your letter told me that your ships had an- 
chored here, and I hoped that you might still linger. God 
in His mercy has brought me out of all my sufferings and 
released me from my captivity.” 

** It was surely the hand of God,” said Cortés, ‘* which 
caused one of our ships to spring a leak and forced us to 
return hither. We had already left this island, and had 
we not returned, your lot had been hard indeed.” 

In subsequent conversations Cortés found that Aguilar 
was related to one of his own friends. For this reason 
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the general treated him with additional kindness and 
respect, and kept him near him wherever he went. 
Moreover, as Aguilar knew the language of the Indians in 
those parts, Cortés knew that he would be very valuable 
as an interpreter. 

After this, Cortés put to sea again, and coasted along the 
land towards the empire of Mexico. He doubled Cape 
Catoche, and swept down the Bay of Campeachy. The 
thick forests of dyewoods grew to the very edge of the 
sea, and rose fold on fold up the rocky land behind. Soon 
the ships came to the river Tabasco, where Grijalva had 
gained so much treasure in his traffic with the natives 
during the previous year. 

Cortés anchored at the mouth of the river, and decided 
to go up the stream to the populous and wealthy town 
on its banks. Instead, however, of receiving him in a 
friendly manner, as they had welcomed Grijalva, the In- 
dians resisted his landing. The whole district hummed 
with war, and having beaten the natives from their town 
he was compelled to give them battle on a plain outside. 
After a stubbornly fought contest, the Indians were 
defeated, and sent their chiefs to sue for peace, bringing 
presents of slaves and articles of native manufacture, 
including gold ornaments. 

Cortés asked the envoys why they had received the 
Spaniards with hostility, instead of in the friendly manner 
in which Grijalva had been welcomed. 

** Because,”’ said the chief, ‘‘ the other Tabascan tribes 
had been angry with us for receiving the Spaniards as 
friends, and had called us cowards and traitors. There- 
fore, we promised that if any other white men came, 
we would welcome them with spears and clouds of 
arrows.” 
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“‘ And whence,” asked Cortés, holding some gold in his 
hand, “‘ do you obtain this metal ? ” 

Aguilar interpreted at this interview, and instantly gave 
the answer of the dark-skinned Indians who stood before 
them. 

‘“‘ From the west,” said the chiefs, pointing to the sun in 
its descent ; ‘‘ from Mexico. Thence comes all our gold.” 

After staying in the town of the Tabascans five days, 
to rest and to heal those who were wounded, Cortés again 
embarked his men, and the fleet went on its way farther 
north along the coast to the golden land of Mexico. 
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his fleet off the island of San Juan de Ulua, where 

Grijalva had traded with the natives. About 
midday those on watch saw two light pirogues shoot from 
the shadow of the trees at the water’s edge. Five men 
were seated in it, and these rowed swiftly toward the 
general’s ship, which was distinguished by having the 
velvet banner of Cortés, and the royal ensign of the 
Emperor floating from the mast. 

Swiftly and without hesitation the Indians on board 
tied their light craft to the side of the vessel and clambered 
on board. One of them who, by the green stones about 
his neck and the better finish of his loin-cloth and bead 
bag, was evidently a chief, came up to one of the hidalgos, 
named Alonso Puertocarrero, who was standing near by, 
and said : 

*Tlatoan ? Tlatoan ?” 

The gentleman commanded that Aguilar the inter- 
preter should be sent for, in order that he might speak 
with the Indians. Aguilar came and listened to what they 
said; but could not understand them. Then he spoke to 
them in the Maya dialect, which he had learned during his 
captivity ; but in their turn the Indians shook their heads. 

By this time a little crowd of soldiers had gathered 
about them, among them being some of the female slaves 
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who had been given to the Spaniards by the Tabascans. 
All these had been baptized and had received Spanish 
names in place of their more or less unpronounceable 
native names. One of them, whom the Spaniards called 
Marina, now pushed forward on hearing the speech of the 
natives, and, with some signs of excitement on her pretty 
features, addressed the Indians. Then, turning to Aguilar, 
with whom she could speak in the Maya language, she 
said : 

‘“‘ These are my own people, the Aztecs. They remem- 
ber the visit of another ship of your people, and they 
would speak to the chief.” 

In a few moments Cortés had been told of what had 
occurred and the Indians were taken to him. The general 
was very pleased at being able to communicate with the 
Aztecs, and now held a long conversation with them. It 
was rather a roundabout way, of course; first of all, 
Marina heard what the Indians said, then told it to 
Aguilar in Maya, and Aguilar told the Spaniards what it 
meant. 

So quick and intelligent, however, did the girl Marina 
prove herself to be, that in a few weeks she could speak a 
little Spanish, and soon afterwards she became the only 
interpreter between the white men and the Aztecs. 

““We are sent by our chief, Teuhtlile,”’ said the natives, 
after they had bowed their heads to the deck before Cortés. 
“* He bids us tell you that you are welcome; that if you 
need anything for yourselves or your ships, let him know 
your needs and we will bring provisions for you of all 
kinds.” 

““Where does their chief live, and who rules their 
land ?” asked Cortés. On the question being repeated 
through the interpreters, the natives replied : 
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** Teuhtlile, the chief of this district, lives eight leagues 
from the sea. He is a noble of the great emperor, Monte- 
zuma, whose subjects are in number as the sands of the 
shores, whose power no one can withstand, and whose 
wealth no man can measure. He dwells beyond the 
mountains in a city of stone, and he rules over dominions 
so great that no other monarch in the world is his equal.” 

Cortés thanked them for their welcome of him and then 
sent them below to have some refreshments of wine and 
food, and after giving them some blue beads, which 
Aztecs greatly valued, he dismissed them, saying that he 
would visit the Aztec governor in a few days. 

Next day Cortés landed all his men, together with the 
horses and the artillery. The shore was open and sandy, 
and the chief gunner, a man named Mesa, mounted his 
guns on little hills of sand which commanded all the 
approaches to the camp. An altar was also made, where 
mass was heard with due solemnity. Then the soldiers 
made huts and bowers of branches for Cortés and the 
chief captains, and afterwards each three soldiers brought 
more wood and made rough shelters for themselves. No 
Indians visited the camp that day, but early on the 
morrow they came and commenced to make the huts of 
Cortés and his chief men proof against sun and heat, for 
the sunlight beat down with great intensity on the sand. 
They also brought presents of gold to Cortés from their 
chief, and said that Teuhtlile would come to see the 
Spaniards on the morrow. During the day the camp 
was crowded with Indians, who brought fruit, vegetables, 
bread, chickens and fish already cooked, which they 
bartered to the soldiers for trinkets. 

On the morrow, which was Easter Day, Teuhtlile came 
as he had promised. He was clad in a rich robe of beautiful 
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feather work, and with him were other Aztecs of dignified 
mien, accompanied by some of an inferior class, bearing 
presents. With great dignity Teuhtlile made three 
obeisances to Cortés, who was dressed in rich garments, 
with gold chains about his neck and a plume and a jewel 
in his hat. Then the Aztec also bowed to the Spanish 
captains and soldiers who happened to be standing by. 

Through his interpreters, Cortés bade the Aztec wel- 
come, and asked him kindly to wait a little and he would 
speak with him later. Thereupon Cortés bade his men 
make an altar and mass was performed by Father Olmedo 
in the presence of the Indians, who looked on with silent 
respect. Afterwards tables were set and a collation was 
served, consisting of Spanish wines and confections. 
Then Dofa Marina and Aguilar were brought forward 
and conversation began. 

“Whence come you,” was the first question of the 
Aztec, ‘“‘and what do you seek to do in our land ?” 

‘“*T am the subject of a most powerful monarch beyond 
these seas,” replied Cortés, ‘““ whose name is the Emperor 
Charles. He has for vassals and subjects many kings and 
princes, and wide and powerful countries own him as over- 
lord. It is by his august command that I come hither, 
for he has heard of your country, and of the great monarch 
who holds sway over it. My master desires to show his 
friendship for your master, and he has therefore sent me to 
speak to him in his royal name, and to say many things 
which will give your master pleasure. I request, therefore, 
that you will beg your master to name a place and time 
where I may see and speak to him in the name of my 
royal master.” 

When this had been interpreted to Teuhtlile, his eyes 
flashed and he lifted his head with a haughty gesture. 
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“You have been here but two days,” he said, “‘ and you 
demand to see my master so soon! For the present, 
please receive the gifts which my master has sent to you, 
and afterwards you will tell me more of what you intend 
to do.” 

The Aztec commanded his slaves to bring forward a 
chest, out of which he drew rich ornaments of gold, deli- 
cately wrought with such excellent craftsmanship that 
hardly was the like of it to be found even in the best work- 
shops of the Lombardy goldsmiths. The Aztecs also 
brought forward ten loads of fine cotton and several 
mantles of lovely feather work, rich and delicate with the 
different colours of plumage. Besides these was a supply 
of foods, such as roasted fowls and fish. 

Cortés received these gifts with smiles and thanks, and 
then ordered the presents for Montezuma to be brought 
out. These included an arm-chair, richly carved and 
painted, a crimson cap of cloth, having a gold medal 
emblazoned with the figures of St George and the dragon, 
and a quantity of collars, bracelets and other ornaments of 
cut glass which were of great value to the Aztecs, as their 
country contained no glass. 

“I will ask you to take these to your master,”’ said 
Cortés, “‘ so that when I see him he may sit in this chair 
and wear this cap and these jewels, the gifts of my 
emperor.” 

Teuhtlile said he would send the gifts to Montezuma 
and bring his reply to Cortés in afew days. Then, looking 
at one of the soldiers standing by, who wore a shining gilt 
helmet, the Aztec told Dofia Marina that it reminded him 
of one said to have been worn by the Aztec god, Quetzal- 
coatl, and doubtless his royal master would like to see it. 
Cortés commanded the soldier to bring the helmet to him, 
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and delivering it to the Indian the Spanish general 
sald : 

“Take this casque with my respects to your king, and 
when he has examined it, I trust that in his generosity he 
will return it to me filled with the gold of your country, 
so that I may compare its quality with that which we find 
in Spain.” 

Teuhtlile received the helmet with thanks and appeared 
anxious to depart. Just then Cortés noticed some Aztecs 
standing behind the cacique with canvas frames in their 
hands on which they seemed to be drawing figures. On 
looking at their work the Spaniard saw that the painters 
had drawn the features, dress and gestures of himself and 
many of the captains and soldiers; the ships lying at 
anchor out at sea were also shown, with their sails and 
yards; the horses standing about were reproduced with 
the greatest fidelity; Dofia Marina and Aguilar looked 
as if they were still speaking from the canvas; and the 
painters had even included the cannon and the cannon 
balls, though they could not have known their use; and 
two greyhounds which a Spanish gentleman had brought 
with him were also shown in the picture, standing beside 
their master. 

This was the celebrated picture writing of the Aztecs ; 
by its means Montezuma would get a more vivid and a 
truer idea of these wonderful strangers than any amount 
of words could give him. 

Cortés turned to Pedro de Alvarado, and ordered him 
to bring out all the cavalry and to go through their exer- 
cises on the wet, firm sands of the seashore, in order 
to give the Aztecs a sight of the swift horses, and to 
show the ease with which the horsemen guided their 
steeds. Cortés also gave instructions to Mesa, his 
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chief of artillery, to charge his cannon with a good 
supply of shot. 

Then Alvarado at the head of his troop rode to and fro, 
charging at the sound of the trumpet, stopping suddenly, 
wheeling and turning, while the Aztecs gazed in wonder 
to see such animals, for horses were unknown to them. 
Then Cortés gave the word to the artillerymen to fire, and 
as the flame and smoke leaped from the guns and the shot 
crashed among the trees, the Aztecs looked this way and 
that in consternation, which was increased as the echoes 
reverberated among the mountains not far distant like 
the sound of rocks being hurled far and wide. 

After this, Teuhtlile took his leave, saying that he would 
send the news of the coming of the white men to the 
Emperor Montezuma, together with the request of Cortés, 
and would return as quickly as possible with a reply. 
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Omens of Disaster 


ONTEZUMA, in his vast palace in the city 
M of Tenochtitlan, which the Spaniards called 
Mexico, had known of the coming of the 
Spaniards; and his heart was filled with foreboding 
and fear. 

He was the ruler of a mighty kingdom which stretched 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic—a kingdom which had 
only been built up within three hundred years, from the 
narrow bounds of a poor reed-built village beside the Lake 
of Mexico. The name of the Aztecs had become a name 
of terror; slowly their warriors had pushed farther over 
the tableland, carrying their victories and their fame for 
courage and ferocity to the farther confines of the land 
south, east and west. 

Northward lay the allied but smaller kingdom of 
Tezcuco, where dwelled a people the superior of the Aztecs 
in gentleness of nature and in the greater wisdom and 
learning of their kings. There was also the little princi- 
pality of Tlacopan, and between these three kingdoms a 
remarkable league had been formed, whereby each and all 
swore mutually to support each other in their wars, both 
offensive and defensive. Strange to say, the three peoples 
had never fallen out between themselves and had never 
quarrelled over the division of the spoil. 

With forces thus combined, no neighbouring state 
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could long resist the power of the confederated armies. 
Year after year saw them return, loaded with the spoil of 
conquered cities and with throngs of dejected captives, to 
the great capital city. 

Thes gods of the Aztecs were served with the blood 
of human victims alone. Captives and criminals were 
sacrificed before the images of their deities, by being 
stretched upon a stone and having their hearts torn from 
their breasts. 

Chief of these fiendish divinities was Huitzilopotchli. 
He was the patron deity of the nation, and in his favour, 
as god of war, the Aztecs had marched from triumph to 
triumph, gaining victories by force of arms from all the 
neighbouring nations. His temples, placed on the top of 
great pyramids, as were those of the other gods, were the 
most stately and adorned of all the temples ; and in every 
city sacrifices of men and women were made to him at 
frequent intervals. 

There were twelve other principal gods worshipped by 
the Aztecs, and of these the most interesting was Quetzal- 
coatl, god of the air. According to an ancient legend, he 
had been a tall, fair man, with long hair and a flowing 
beard. He had taught the ancestors of the Aztecs the 
use of metals, how to till the soil and to govern the people. 
Human sacrifices were not offered in his temples, as 
a result of his peaceful teaching. When at length 
Quetzalcoatl left the country whose people he had taught 
the arts of peace, he passed slowly through the land, 
which was filled with the lamentations of the people. 
Reaching the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, he took leave 
of the thousands who followed him and promised that at 
some time in the distant future he and his descendants 
would return to them and bring the reign of peace and 
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plenty back again. Then, entering his wizard skiff, made 
of serpents’ skins, which skimmed the sea without sails 
or oars, he embarked on the great waters for the fabulous 
shores of a land called Tlapallan. 

Ever afterward the Mexicans had firmly believed that 
this fair god would return to them with his sons to resume 
his benevolent reign over the lands of the Aztecs. 

More than ever before had the Mexicans yearned for 
the return of this mild god during the harsh reign of 
Montezuma. This monarch had of late years treated 
his subjects with great arrogance and haughtiness ; he 
claimed for himself almost the worship of a god; he 
secluded himself from public sight, and when he went 
abroad, which was rare, he exacted the most slavish 
homage and reverence. 

In his palace he would be served in all humility only by 
chieftains and nobles of rank, and he caused anger among 
many of his subjects by dismissing from the palace several 
old soldiers of humble origin, because he thought it a dis- 
honour to have plebeians near his person. 

He laid heavy taxes upon his people, and thus increased 
the murmuring and discontent against him. The enor- 
mous extravagance of his Court demanded great supplies, 
which his people were compelled to yield. These taxes 
pressed most heavily upon the conquered tribes, who 
were ground down to poverty and hunger by the demands 
of the tax-gatherers. Many times did these newly con- 
quered people rise in exasperation and attempt to throw 
off the yoke of the Aztecs. In vain: they were conquered 
again ; numbers of them were led in ganglines to suffer as 
victims on the altars of the War God, whilst those who 
were left were taxed more heavily. 

The condition of the Aztecs, therefore, when the ships of 
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Cortés anchored off the sandy shores of Mexico, was this : 
one half of the nation was employed in repressing the 
attempts of the other half to throw off the oppressive rule 
of their conquerors ; among the Aztecs, most murmured 
against the arrogance and pride of their monarch, and all 
suffered under the weight of taxation. 

It must not be thought, however, that Montezuma was a 
wholly bad man: in his personal character, apart from 
his unfitness as a ruler, he was liberal and just. He saw 
that the laws were administered justly by the judges in the 
courts ; and he gave generously to all who were about 
him. He spent much wealth in adorning the temples, he 
brought water into the capital city by a gigantic system 
of canals, and he founded a hospital or asylum for 
invalid soldiers. 

On the whole, however, he was unfit to be a ruler: he 
relied too much on the opinions of the evil-minded and 
cruel priests, and was changeable and weak in his own 
judgment of men and things. He was not a man of a 
strong mind, indeed, and by this alone he was doomed to 
suffer shame and defeat in the events now rapidly forming, 
which were to come upon his people from out the vast 
unknown beyond the sea. 

Now, as Montezuma sat day after day upon his throne 
in the great audience chamber of his palace, he thought of 
all that he had ever heard of these strange fair men who 
had power over the thunder and the lightning. Since 
he had become a king, some twenty years before, men’s 
minds had been disturbed by rumours of their coming. 

In the year previous to that in which he had been called 
to the throne, news had run through the land of mysterious 
strangers, fair of face, tall of stature and with fair beards, 
having been seen going to and from great ‘‘ water-houses ” 
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or ships. In their hands they had borne things with 
which they made thunder and lightning, and on their 
breasts and heads they were clothed with garments that 
flashed like the sun. They had gone as weirdly as they 
had come; but in men’s minds had arisen the wonder : 
were these the sons of Quetzalcoatl, the fair god who 
would come some day to sway the land of the Aztecs ? 
This had been when Columbus had landed on the main- 
land. 

For many years no more was seen or heard of the god- 
like strangers, but many portents and mystic happenings 
seemed to point, like great shadows, to the mighty events 
which must soon happen. 

Ten years after the “ children of the sun,” as they had 
been called, had come and gone, suddenly, one day, under 
a calm sky, when there was no wind moving the reeds nor 
any trembling of the earth, the waters of the inland sea or 
Lake of Tezcuco, on an island in the midst whereof the 
great white city of Mexico was standing, suddenly rose in 
gigantic waves, foam-crested, and bursting the banks 
which kept them in their bed, swirled and poured into the 
streets of the city, sweeping off many of its buildings and 
carrying away hundreds of its people. Surely the gods 
had spoken in that ? : 

In the year which followed, one of the turret houses on 
the top of the great War God’s temple suddenly sprang 
into flame without any cause, and, in spite of frenzied 
priests who dashed water into it, continued to burn until 
naught of it remained. 

Next year, three comets swam across the hard blue of the 
evening sky, and stayed not in their course in spite of all 
the prayers and sacrificial victims offered to the gods ; and 
when at length their horrid tails of scattering flame sank 
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beneath the rim of the world, men knew that the gods spoke 
in all these things, and that disasters dire and terrible 


were marching upon the land. 


Then in the year before the tall, fair gods came again, a 
strange light had broken forth in the eastern sky. Broad 
at its base, where it rested on the rim of earth and sky, it 
rose tapering like a temple far up into the heavens. It 
seemed like a vast flood of fire, and soon it burst into 
sparks of flame, and the heavens were powdered far and 
near as with burning stars. 

At the same time low, muttering voices were heard in 
the air and wailings of grief, as if the living were surrounded 
by spirits which threatened some great calamity and were 
weeping. Montezuma, terrified at this heavenly portent, 
sought counsel of his kinsman, the wise and good ruler, 
Nezahualpilli, King of Tezcuco, learned in art and poetry 
and in all portents of the stars. 

The aged monarch was silent for a little and then said : 

‘* Brother, I cannot give you comfort, for I can gain no 
comfort myself. These portents that the gods have given 


- us in these later years tell us all to prepare for some great 


change, some great and overwhelming disaster. I also 
have seen the last sign from the gods, and to me it is plain : 
it is a picture written on the heavens whereby we may 
read our doom. It was in the form of a pyramid: there- 
fore it was a symbol for our temples, our religion; it 
burst into flame and died away in millions of burning 
sparks. Thus is foretold the downfall of our religion, our 
empire, our people!” 

Montezuma went away in silence, all his fears con- 
firmed. So heavily, also, did the gloomy reading of the 
portents press upon the more sensitive mind of the 
Tezcucan king, that he withdrew to a quiet retreat, there 
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to study and to brood. His health weakened and slowly 
he faded from life. He died in the year before Gri- 
jalva visited the shores of Mexico—to the Aztecs the 
second appearance of the fair, godlike men. Nezahual- 
pilli was happy in this, that he was spared the sight of the 
ruin of his country which he had foretold. 

Then tidings were spread throughout the land that the 
strange fair men had come again, and Montezuma and 
many with him were seized with great fear. They felt 
that the portents of disaster were about to be realized, 
and that their country, their religion and their people were 
to be whelmed in destruction. But again the strangers 
went away and the king breathed again. Nevertheless, 
the king felt that it was only for a time that they had 
gone, and therefore he resolved to be prepared against 
their return. 

He caused sentinels to be placed on the great heights of 
the sierras which overlooked the sea, and thus, when the 
caravels under Cortés showed up over the edge of the sea, 
straining eyes watched the approach of the white-sailed, 
wonderful water-houses, and messengers, running swiftly, 
carried the news to the capital. When he learned that 
the white men had returned in such force, with a larger 
number of ships and men than had ever been seen before, 
he knew that his worst fears were realized, and that, do 
what he could, the strangers would not leave the land 
again until the doom which had been foretold was wrought 
out. Deeply superstitious as the king was, he felt that 
nothing he could do could prevent their coming, and that 
if he strove to push them back into the sea, he would be 
fighting impiously against the will of the gods. 

It was by Montezuma’s orders, therefore, that the 
provincial chieftain, Teuhtlile, had received the Spaniards 
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with such courtesy, and now Montezuma was anxiously 
awaiting the report of the cacique. When the pictures 
came which showed the Spaniards in all their strange 
dress, their numbers, their curious ships, their cannon and 
horses, all his fears were redoubled, and he quickly sent 
orders that his councillors should assemble, so that the 
matter should be laid before them. 

When all had taken their seats in the council chamber, 
the pictures were passed round from hand to hand, and the 
emperor then asked the Tezcucan king, who was next in 
rank to himself, to say what was the counsel he thought 
best to be followed—to drive the white men into the sea 
or to yield to the Spanish leader’s demand, and to receive 
them as ambassadors from a powerful nation in peace and 
amity. 

The King of Tezcuco was a young man of about twenty- 
five years of age, handsome of person, bold and fearless in 
character, and well liked for his manly qualities. His 
name was Cacama. The young prince did not hesitate 
in his reply. 

** Receive them, Excellency, in an honourable and 
courteous manner,” he said, “‘ as ambassadors of a friendly 
and powerful nation. If as time goes on they prove them- 
selves to be other than friendly toward us, it will be time 
then to take up arms against them and thrust them from 
our shores.” 

As he finished speaking, into the room came Cuitlahua, 
the brother of Montezuma and heir to the throne. The 
emperor turned to him and asked what he would advise. 

“ My words are soon said,” replied Cuitlahua, a man of a 
stern countenance, whose fame and knowledge of warfare 
stood highest among all the Aztec princes. “Stamp 
them out now, while they have but one foot in our land. 
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Let them enter farther, and ’twill be more perhaps than we 
can do to thrust them back again.” 

Other princes were asked their advice. One, by name 
Maxti, a calm, quiet old man, said that he thought to 
receive the Spaniards as enemies would be treacherous and 
dishonourable if, as they said, they were ambassadors 
from a foreign prince. He counselled that they should 
be received in all friendship. 

Another, a timid chief named Zicoten, spoke as follows : 

‘““ It seems to me, Excellency, that these strangers are 
of divine nature. Indeed, their looks show that they are 
of a truth the sons of our great god, Quetzalcoatl, who 
have come to assume their royal power over our land. 
Therefore, what avail shall our arms, our legions have 
against their supernatural powers? Receive these 
strangers in all reverence, I pray thee, lest worse befall us.” 

Others were of the same opinion, and urged that if they 
resisted the strangers, either by treachery or by open force, 
calamity and disaster would quickly follow. 

“* But,” cried others, “these impious strangers cannot 
be children of our god. Did they not throw down the 
idols of the Tabascans and pollute the sacred temples ? 
How can they be of Quetzalcoatl’s godlike family, if they 
flout and destroy his religion ? ” 

At length Montezuma, his mind distressed by his own 
fears, and getting no help from his wise men, dismissed 
them and resolved to follow his own opinion, which, 
however, counselled a midway course. He would neither 
resist nor invite the strangers. He determined to send an 
embassy with such a magnificent present that they would 
be impressed with ideas of his grandeur, resources and 
power ; while at the same time he would bid them leave 
his land. 
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It happened, therefore, that on the eighth day after 
Teuhtlile had sent his messenger to Montezuma, the 
Spaniards saw approaching the camp a great retinue of 
Aztecs, richly attired. The embassy consisted of two 
Aztec nobles, together with Teuhtlile, and a hundred 
slaves, bearing the gifts of Montezuma. One of the 
envoys was named Quintalbor, and had been sent because, 
as appeared from the pictures of the Spaniards forwarded 
to the Aztec Court, he had a remarkable likeness to Cortés. 

After the chiefs had greeted the Spanish general with 
low bows and clouds of incense burnt in swinging pots 
in the hands of slaves, Teuhtlile commanded mats to be 
placed and on these were laid the presents sent by the 
emperor. 

These consisted of shields, helmets and cuirasses, 
plated and ornamented with pure gold; collars and 
bracelets of gold, crests and fans of beautiful feather 
work, intermingled with pearls and precious stones ; 
imitations of birds and animals in gold and silver; and 
curtains, coverlets and robes of cotton, interwoven with 
dyed feathers. 

Besides these was the Spanish soldier’s helmet which 
had been sent to the capital. This had been returned 
filled to the brim with grains of gold. The objects, 
however, which excited the most admiration were two 
circular plates of gold and silver, as large as carriage 
wheels, richly carved with plants and animals. The 
gold wheel alone was worth nearly £58,000. 

Then Quintalbor delivered the message of Montezuma. 

“Tt gives my master great pleasure,” he said, “ to hold 
communication with you as representing so great and 
powerful a monarch as the King of Spain. He regrets 
that it is impossible for him to hope to visit your master, 
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since the way is long, and is beset with dangers on land 
and the terrors of the deep. These gifts, however, are 
proofs of the friendly disposition which the Emperor of the 
Aztecs feels towards your master, and he therefore desires 
you to come no farther towards his capital, but to leave 
these shores, taking these presents with you.” 

Cortés listened with darkening brow as Aguilar inter- 
preted the messsage of the Aztecs, which in effect was to 
say that they wished him to depart at once or they would 
oppose his farther entrance into the land. He concealed 
his chagrin, however, and in returning thanks for the 
presents he said that the marks of power and great 
resources which the presents revealed made him only 
the more eager to have a personal interview with the 
Emperor Montezuma. 

‘“*T should, indeed,” he went on, “ feel it impossible to 
present myself again before my master without having 
accomplished the purpose of my visit. Do you, therefore, 
take my message again to your master, saying that I have 
come two thousand leagues across the ocean to see him, 
and cannot go back without doing my duty.” 

The ambassadors, though they said they would indeed 
deliver his message to Montezuma, seemed very unwilling 
to do so, and said that they feared their master’s decision 
was unalterable and that he would not see Cortés. 

When the Aztec nobles had gone, and the Spaniards 
gathered round to look at the rich presents, many and 
various were the opinions expressed. 

Some said that in the city where these treasures came 
from there must be abundance of gold, silver and jewels 
worthy of much trouble and toil if it could be gained. 
Others, on the contrary, who were of a timid spirit, said 
that this wealth gave such proofs of great power and 
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strength of arms that it would be madness to attempt to 
go against the will of the master of the land, lest they 
should be overwhelmed and all slain. 

These, therefore, advised that they should return and 
report to Velasquez, the governor, so that he might get 
together forces sufficient to grapple with so powerful a 
country. 

Cortés, however, said nothing as to what he thought. 

Already the soldiers in the camp were suffering from 
their exposed position amidst the burning sands of the 
shore and the pestilential effluvia from the neighbouring 
marshes. Thirty had already sickened and died; and 
to add to these troubles most of the Indians, who had 
hitherto brought fresh supplies of food daily to the camp, 
now stayed away, and if the soldiers had not caught fish 
they would soon have starved. 

It was therefore necessary that a place of more healthy 
situation should be found fora camp. Cortés accordingly | 
sent two vessels, under the command of Francisco de 
Montejo, to explore the coast to the north, to see if a safer 
port and a healthier camping place could be found. 

In a few days Teuhtlile and another chief entered the 
Spanish camp, bearing presents of gold and silver esti- 
mated to be worth about £10,000. They also brought 
four stones like rubies, of a large size, called chalcuites. 
These were reckoned by the Aztecs to be so rare and valu- 
able that only nobles and princes were allowed to wear 
them. They were sent by Montezuma as a particular 
mark of respect for the Spanish emperor. Each of them 
was said to be worth a load of gold; but unfortunately 
they were not worth anything in European eyes. 

Teuhtlile then gave Montezuma’s reply to the demand 
made by Cortés for leave to visit him. 
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‘My master,” said the Aztec noble, ‘“‘ has heard your 
desire, and he thinks that there is no need for you to visit 
him in his capital, the way to which is long and dangerous. 
Therefore he desires that you will not attempt the journey 
but that you should now depart to the land whence you 
came, bearing with you to your king the gifts which you 
have.” 

Cortés frowned at the forthright words, which in fact 
forbade him at‘his peril to attempt to go farther towards 
the chief city of Montezuma. He bowed and hid his 
anger, and made a courteous though cold response. 
Then turning to the officers and soldiers who were standing 
near, he said: 

‘* By my faith, this king must truly be a great and rich 
lord! But if God wills, we will some day pay a visit to 
him!” 

*“ Ay,” replied some of them, “‘ we would like to face 
him!” 

Then the Aztecs took their leave with some restraint 
in their manner. 

The same night the few natives who had kept with 
the soldiers to act as servants all disappeared, and the 
Spaniards saw themselves suddenly cut off from all fresh 
supplies in the midst of a desolate wilderness. The 
desertion by the natives appeared so suspicious that 
Cortés placed double guards at night to watch against 
attack; but none was made. 

Soon after this, Montejo returned with reports of a 
sheltered spot which he had found to the north, which 
would be suited both for a camp and a harbour for the 
ships, and thither Cortés determined to remove his men. 
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HEN it was known to be the intention of Cortés 

W to found a camp at some distance along the 

shore, many of the gentlemen who were friends 
of Velasquez, the governor, began to say that “‘it was time 
to return to Cuba and not to linger in that pestiferous spot 
until the Mexicans came down in their thousands and 
wiped them out.” Many of the soldiers were also discon- 
tented and grumbled at their poor living, the misery of 
their condition amid venomous insects, and the hopeless- 
ness of ever obtaining the wealth that the country held. 
Many of them thought too much of their comfortable 
homes in Cuba, with food in abundance and many slaves 
to do their will. 

Others, however, stood by Cortés, and vowed that as 
they believed in his lucky star they would go where he 
wished to go. So that there were two parties in the camp, 
and men spoke for and against their leader. 

One day into the camp walked five Indians of a different 
appearance from the Mexicans. They were taken to the 
general’s tent, and Aguilar and Dofia Marina questioned 
them. Each Indian wore rings of gold and gems of a bright 
blue stone in their ears and nostrils, while a gold leaf was 
delicately attached to the lower lip. Their own language 
was unknown to Dojia Marina, but on speaking to them in 
Aztec, two of them were found to know that tongue. 
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“We come as messengers from Cempoalla,”’ they said, 
“‘the chief town of the Totonacs. The fame of your 
deeds and your power has come to us, and our chief has 
sent us to you to invite you to visit him in his town. We 
have but recently been conquered by the great Aztec lord, 
Montezuma, whose oppressions we are unable to bear, and 
our chief would speak to you of this and other matters.” 

Cortés was overjoyed to hear their words. He knew 
nothing of the internal conditions of the Aztec empire, 
but from the wealth which had been shown to him and 
from the words of the Aztec ambassadors he had gained 
the impression that the empire was a firmly settled 
nation, in which were no elements of weakness or discord. 
The speech of the Totonacs, however, showed him the 
discontent which was in the land, whereby he might 
ultimately hope to break up the enormous power of 
Montezuma and to possess the land for Spain. 

He received the Totonacs in a most kindly manner, 
learned all he could as to their country, and then, giving 
them rich presents to take to their chief, he said : 

** Tell your master that I will come to him in a few days, 
to learn more as to the oppression of the Aztecs.” 

Meanwhile, there was much talk in the camp as to what 
course the general should follow, and men stood in circles 
about some speaker listening to what this or that man 
advised. At night, also, the friends of Cortés went from 
hut to hut trying to persuade the troops to go forward to 
the conquest of the rich land they were in. The friends 
of Velasquez, the governor, were also busy, trying to get 
the men to insist on Cortés going back to Cuba. 

The party of Velasquez was more numerous than that 
of Cortés, but there were keener brains and more energetic 
natures among the latter. 
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**Tt is true,” said the friends of Cortés, “that the 
general has only power from the governor to barter and 
trade with the natives, and not to settle in this land. 
But to return to Cuba now would be to abandon the great 
enterprise on the very threshold. We should have to give 
up the little we possessed to the greedy governor and his 
jealous friends, and all our trouble would have to be taken 
over again. What ought to be done should be to persuade 
Cortés to establish a colony here, the government of which 
would take the conduct of matters into its own hands and 
decide what it thought best. Such a course was in the 
interests of Spanish power and dignity, and would certainly 
redound to the glory of our great ruler, Charles the Fifth.” 

By such arguments they prevailed on many more 
soldiers to come over to their side. But meanwhile the 
partisans of Velasquez had got to know of the midnight 
talks with the soldiers and they resented this secretive 
conduct. They went to the general’s tent, and, headed 
by the haughty Velasquez de Leon, they stormily charged 
Cortés with wishing to disobey the orders which had been 
given to him by the governor of Cuba. 

““You and your friends,” they said, “are trying to 
persuade the army to stay here, whereas you are bidden 
by your instructions to return to Cuba to give an account 
of your journey. Therefore, we demand that you cease 
your midnight whisperings and secret talks, for it is 
impossible for you to remain here without further orders 
and greater provision of men and stores.” 

Cortés listened gravely to all that was said, and in 
reply he asserted that he had no desire to exceed his 
instructions, and if it was the desire of the army to return 
to Cuba, the soldiers should embark the next day, each 
man in the ship in which he had sailed thither. 
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The friends of Velasquez, confident now that they had — 
won their cause, went away crying out triumphantly, and 
spread the news throughout the camp. “The general 
orders that the army embark for Cuba on the morrow !” 

Those, however, who favoured remaining in the land 
were furious at hearing the sneers and triumphant shouts 
of the Velasquez faction. Instantly assembling, with 
Puertocarrero at their head, they ran to the hut of Cortés, 
and loudly remonstrated with him, bidding him to counter- 
mand his orders. 

“You are betraying your friends!” they cried; and 
one by one the chief men stood forth and spoke. 

““We came here,” they said, “‘ expecting to form a 
settlement. It seems, indeed, that you have no warrant 
from the governor to do this, but we think there are 
higher reasons which authorise your doing so. You have 
discovered these regions for his Majesty the Emperor, in 
whose name you have taken possession of them. It is 
therefore necessary to plant a colony to watch over the 
interests of our monarch, instead of wasting time in 
returning to Cuba, where quarrels and delays will undo 
all the work you have already done. If you refuse to 
found a colony, we shall one and all protest against ye 
conduct as disloyal to the Emperor!” ; 

Cortés pretended to be surprised and a little embar- 
rassed by this request, but in his heart it was the very 
course he wished to take. He begged for time to consider 
the proposal, and at the time appointed he declared his 
willingness to found a colony in the name of the Spanish 
king, and to nominate a magistracy and officials to 
preside over it. 

This declaration was received with great joy by the 
soldiers who wished to continue the conquest of the land ; 
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but the party of the governor’s friends looked on, gloomy 
and angry, for they had nothing of any weight to set 
against this design. Without delay Cortés nominated the 
two governors of the colony, one being his personal friend, 
Puertocarrero, and the other Montejo, who belonged to 
the party of Velasquez. He chose the latter so that the 
governor’s friends could not say that all the chief officials 
were bound to his own party. The lesser magistrates he 
appointed from among his personal adherents. 

All these men were regularly sworn into office, and a 
record was made by the notary of all the proceedings, so 
as to give an air of legal authority for all that was done. 
The new city which was to be founded was then named, 
and received the title of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz or 
“The Rich Town of the True Cross.” 

When all this had been done, Cortés went to where the 
magistrates were sitting on rough seats round a table, and 
laying the document which he had received from Velasquez 
before them, he said: 

“Here, gentlemen, is my appointment from Don Diego 
Velasquez, nominating me general of this expedition. 
I resign my post, since the authority of Captain-General 
is now put an end to by the fact of your having been 
appointed magistrates of the new colony.” 

After a little discussion between the magistrates, Cortés 
was called in again, and was told that they appointed him, 
in the name of the Emperor, Captain-General and Chief 
Justice of the Colony. 

The news spread through the camp, and most of the 
soldiers acclaimed him with shouts and cheers. But the 
party of Velasquez, seeing how entirely Cortés had tri- 
umphed, now broke into furious passion, and coming to 
where Cortés stood they charged him with being a traitor, 
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and alleged that all that had been done was a conspiracy 
against Velasquez. 

Hearing their general insulted, the soldiers who were 
partisans of Cortés ranged up with threatening looks, 
and in a few moments angry words, insults and scornful 
epithets were exchanged, to an accompaniment of furious 
looks. The friends of the governor in their rage proceeded 
to such lengths of insult that swords were drawn, and it 
looked as if there would be a fight between the two parties. 

Cortés, however, with no weapon in his hand, strode 
between the two lines of threatening faces. He looked 
scornfully from one to the other and said to the chief of 
the disturbers, the haughty Velasquez de Leon : 

“Would you spill the blood of your fellow-countrymen 
in a land where at any moment we might have to fight 
for all our lives ? Put up your sword, Don Velasquez, and 
you too, Diego de Ordaz!”’ 

Most of the others had immediately sheathed their 
weapons, but the proud and obstinate de Leon, unused to 
receiving orders, declined to put away his weapon. The 
face of Cortés assumed a hard look as he saw this. 

“IT put you under arrest, de Leon,” he said; and his 
voice rang out sternly. ‘“‘ Give me your sword!” 

For a moment the proud don looked as if he meditated 
some act of violence upon the man before him ; but Cortés 
did not take his fearless eyes from his face. De Leon 
handed his sword to Cortés and turned away. The 
general then demanded the swords of Escobar, who had 
been the page of the governor, and of Diego de Ordaz. 
These were instantly given up by the discomfited men. 

““Don Alonso,” said the general, turning to Puerto- 
carrero : “* put these men in irons and take them to the 
ships.” 
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The order was performed in silence, while the whole 
army looked on. The three hidalgos were marched in 
irons through the crowd and lodged on board the vessels. 
Thus, by one firm and fearless action, Cortés had not only 
nipped a dangerous quarrel in the bud, but he had shown 
his right to the leadership of his army. 

Next day Cortés detached a strong party of the partisans 
of the governor, under the command of Alvarado, to go 
on a foraging expedition through the surrounding country 
to bring food and provisions to the famishing camp. 
While they were away, Cortés went patiently from man to 
man of those who questioned his authority, and tried to 
persuade them to accept his views. 

To some he used the persuasion of gold, either in actual 
payment or by the promise of booty or land ; to others he 
used the argument of ambition, offering them high office 
or the control of wide districts when the Land of Gold 
should be conquered. When, next day, Alvarado re- 
turned laden with abundance of poultry, vegetables and 
fruit, he found that Cortés had won over to his side all the 
opposite party, except the three gentlemen on the ships. 
When the hunger of the famished camp was appeased, 
good humour returned, men of both parties embraced each 
other, and swore eternal friendship and loyalty to their 
common cause—the winning of the Land of Gold. 

Three days later Cortés also succeeded in bringing over 
to his side Velasquez de Leon, Escobar and Diego de 
Ordaz, and they were released from prison. Gold had 
softened their haughty hearts; but, strange as it may 
seem, they remained the steady and devoted friends of 
Cortés through all the subsequent reverses and misfortunes 
of the army. 

Confident now in the harmony of all minds, Cortés gave 
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orders to march northward into the country of the 
Totonacs. The fleet sailed along the coast, while the army 
tramped along the sandy wastes of the shore. In two days 
they reached a large city, named Cempoalla, of some 
twenty thousand inhabitants, where dwelled the chief or 
cacique who had sent the five Indians to the camp of 
Cortés. Here the Spaniards were received with open 
arms by the natives, and given lodgings and food in 
abundance. The cacique was a tall and very corpulent 
man who, when the Spaniards had rested, came forward 
leaning on the shoulders of two slaves. Gifts of gold and 
some rich clothing were also brought forward, and the 
chief, through Dofia Marina and Aguilar, bade Cortés 
welcome. 

Cortés told the chief of his intention to proceed four 
leagues north along the coast to Chiahuitzlan, where there 
was high land suitable for the building of a town, and safe 
anchorage where his ship could ride through any 
storm. 

‘““Glad am I and my people,” said the cacique, “to 
hear that you propose to dwell with us. Yet I doubt not 
that you also will suffer as we suffer from the tyranny and 
oppressions of our conqueror, Montezuma, and his gover- 
nors and tax-gatherers. It is only a little while since 
we have been conquered, our warriors slain or sacrificed, 
and now, from being a rich and happy people we have 
become a poor and a wretched folk. They take our gold 
and our goods; and so harsh are our conquerors and so 
strong, that we can do naught but obey their every wish. 
For Montezuma is lord and master of great cities, wide 
lands, many vassals and strong armies.” 

“We will speak of these things anon,” replied Cortés, 
“when I have founded my city. But know now that I 
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and my men have come to relieve you and your people 
from these oppressors.” 

Then, having told the chief of the power and wealth of 
the Emperor, Cortés took him to the seashore and showed 
him the ships, whereat the Totonac was struck with much 
wonder. 

Next day they parted, after having agreed to meet again 
at Chiahuitzlan, and Cortés and his army set forth to 
march to the place where they were to build the town of 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. 

Two days later the army reached the town of Chia- 
huitzlan, which was perched like a fortress on a bold 
rocky eminence that commanded the gulf. The army 
marched into the streets and found the place deserted, 
and it was not until they had reached the large open space 
in the midst of the town that they saw anyone. Then 
fifteen Indians came forward, who received them with 
friendly words and with offers of flowers. They said the 
people had fled for fear, but they had sent commanding 
them to return. In a little while, indeed, the inhabitants 
swarmed again into the streets, and stood in groups, 
locking timidly at the wonderful strangers and the horses 
some of them bestrode. 

Then gifts of fowls, bread-fruit and vegetables were 
brought, and the chiefs of the city begged the Spaniards 
to rest and refresh themselves. While Cortés was speak- 
ing with the Totonacs, telling them of the Emperor of 
Spain and of the religion of the Christians, the stout chief 
of Cempoalla was brought in a litter on the shoulders of 
several of his head-men, and when he had been set down, 
he and the cacique of Chiahuitzlan began to speak of the 
oppressions of Montezuma. 

** We are no longer free men,” they said, with tears in 
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their eyes ; ‘‘ we who for many generations have recog- 
nised no lord and paid tribute to no one. We possess 
nothing that the tax-gatherers of Montezuma may not 
covet and take from us. Every year they demand more 
of our young men and our fairest maidens. With tears 
and fierce anger in our hearts do we see them led away, 
tied with ropes in a gangline. And never more do we 
see our sons and daughters whom we love, whom we have 
dandled upon our knees and seen grow up in strength and 
beauty. They are slain upon the altars of the capital, 
and thus are we becoming weaker every year. Others 
they take as slaves to work in their houses or to labour in 
their fields, and those even of our best and most nobly 
born.” 

While they thus talked the people about them suddenly 
fell away, and the Spaniards saw them shrink to the walls 
as if with great fear. Next moment, through a wide path 
between the people, came striding five men, who entered 
the market-place with proudly lifted heads and scornful 
glances this way and that. By their dress and their looks 
they seemed to be of a race different from the Totonacs. 

Their dark glossy hair was tied in a knot on the top of 
their heads, the breeches which they wore were of rich 
material and their mantles were delicately embroidered. 
Each bore roses in their hands, at which they smelled from 
time to time. Behind them came slaves, some of whom 
bore fans to brush away mosquitoes and other insects 
from the faces of their lordly masters, while others held 
poles with hooks at the end, with which to thrust or drag 
obstacles or natives out of the way of the five august 
personages. 

As soon as the caciques saw these men, they trembled 
and changed colour. The chief of the place and his 
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attendants went hurriedly, giving orders right and left 
to prepare cocoa, to clean out lodgings and to lay a feast ; 
while the cacique of Cempoalla stood by Cortés and looked 
on with fear in his eyes. 

As the five lords passed through the market-place, 
followed by the subservient and cringing chiefs, they 
looked at the Spaniards with scorn, and would not deign 
to acknowledge their salutations. 

*“Who are these men,” said Cortés, “who so agitate 
the minds of our friends ? ” 

Dofia Marina stood near, and by this time, so apt and 
quick had she become in learning the Spanish tongue that 
she could understand what was said without the aid of 
Aguilar, and she replied at once: . 

‘“‘They are Aztec nobles, who have been sent by 
Montezuma to receive the tribute from these people.” 

Then a messenger came to the big cacique, and he and 
his followers went away with dread in their eyes, leaving 
the Spaniards standing alone. In a little while, however, 
they came back, and in answer to the question of Cortés 
who and what were these men whose appearance so 
troubled them, they replied : 

“They are the lords of our master, Montezuma, who 
have been sent to collect our tribute. And double tribute 
do they demand now, for we have taken you into our 
towns and feasted you, and all this without the orders of 
Montezuma. Therefore they bid us cease from speaking to 
you or making you gifts. You must depart from hence 
forthwith, fair strangers, for great will be the wrath and 
the vengeance of Montezuma upon us, and you yourselves 
he will eat up or take for slaves to be sacrificed. But 
depart now from us instantly, lest we be swallowed up 
with you.” 
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When Dojia Marina had interpreted these words, Cortés 
smiled in the frightened faces of the chiefs, whose looks 
went furtively every now and then toward the house 
where the Aztec nobles were staying. 

‘“‘ Have no fear,” said Cortés, “‘ for such insolence shall 
be punished. As I have already told you, the king, my 
master, has sent me to punish evildoers in this land, and 
to put an end to oppressions, sacrifices and robberies. As 
for these insolent tax-gatherers, 1 bid you seize them and 
cast them into prison, so that Montezuma may know that 
I have come to put an end to his tyranny.” 

But the caciques were horrified at such daring, shrank 
away in terror, and said they could not do so bold, so 
dreadful a thing. 

‘“‘ But I say that ye must do this thing ! ”” commanded 
Cortés, and so fiercely did he speak and look that at length 
the Totonacs consented. ‘‘ Have no fear for anything 
which Montezuma may do,” Cortés went on. ‘“ We 
command the thunder and the lightning, and no harm 
shall come to ye.” 

The Totonacs, therefore, sent for a strong body of 
warriors and told them that these wonderful strangers 
would aid them to throw off the yoke of the tyrant Monte- 
zuma, and had now ordered that the five Aztec nobles 
should be bound and cast in prison. Which was done 
forthwith, much to the surprise of the Aztec lords and in 
spite of their threats of dire vengeance. One of them 
struggled and fought, but him they basted with cudgels, 
and tied him up with the rest. 

When the chiefs returned to him, Cortés said : 

‘* Henceforth, people of Totonac, yield no more tribute 
to Montezuma, and give him no obedience. From this 
day it is in your hands, if ye will aid me valorously, to be 
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‘free men, and slaves no longer. Go, send messengers unto 

all your towns and your chiefs, telling them what you have 
done. If other tax-gatherers come into your land, tell 
your chiefs to serve them as you have served these five 
lords.” 

This also was done. The news of the daring deed had 
indeed already spread through the land, for the slaves of 
the Aztec lords had scattered in terror, with news of the 
indignity which the strangers had caused to be placed 
upon the representatives of the mighty Montezuma. 
Some of the Totonacs who were brave rejoiced to hear 
what had been done; they got out their weapons and 
resolved to strike another blow for their freedom; but 
others who were timid, already began to counsel that an 
embassy should be sent to Montezuma, pleading for his 
mercy and pardon. 

Multitudes came from the other towns to Chiahuitzlan 
to look upon the wonderful strangers. And as the 
wonder and the tales of the strangers grew through the 
land, the simple folk said among themselves: “ Surely 
these men are not human, for human creatures could not 
do such a daring deed, nor have any men such power as 
these people bear about them. They must be white 
Teules—white gods.” 

From that time the name ran throughout Mexico, and 
when men henceforth spoke of the Spanish they referred 
to them by that name, calling them divine. 

Cortés placed his own soldiers on guard over the captive 
Aztecs, for the Totonacs wished to sacrifice them to their 
gods. At night Cortés bade his men release two of the 
Aztec lords, and to bring them to his lodging. The men 
were brought, and in the dim light of the two oil lamps 
they looked with fear from one Spaniard to another, 
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as if they thought that death was to be their instant 
doom. 

Through Dofia Marina Cortés asked certain questions 
of the Aztecs, as if he knew nothing of who they were or 
whence they came ; or why they had been made prisoners 
by the Totonacs. They told him who they were and then 
added : 

“The caciques of Cempoalla and Chiahuitzlan have 
imprisoned us by your persuasion and the power of your 
people.” 

“I know naught of it,” replied Cortés, ‘“‘and I would 
have no harm happen to you.” 

This, of course, was not the truth; but Cortés was 
shaping his conduct by expediency and stratagem, and 
not by honest means. He had a certain purpose to serve 
in all he said or did, and would not hesitate at many acts 
which generals of our own time would never dream of 
doing. 

He commanded that the Aztecs should be given food 
and drink, and afterwards he told them that he and his 
soldiers were the very good friends of Montezuma, and 
regretted the indignity which had been inflicted upon 
them by the Totonacs. He said he would obtain the 
release of their three companions on the morrow, and 
would send them all safely out of the reach of their 
enemies. He charged them to tell Montezuma all that 
he had done for them. 

The two prisoners thanked him for his mercy to them, 
and begged that they should be protected while going 
through the land of the Totonacs, who would slay them if 
they found them. Cortés then sent the Aztecs down to 
the port, and they were placed in a boat and taken some 
miles down the coast and then put ashore, to avoid the 
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country of the Totonacs. Thus they got safely upon their 
way back to the city of Mexico. 

When, next day, the Totonacs found that two of their 
prisoners had escaped, they were very wroth and would 
have slain the remaining three. But Cortés would not 
suffer this, and had them sent on board a vessel for greater 
safety. In a few days he caused the Aztecs to be con- 
veyed down the coast and thus they also were got safely 
away. 

The effect which these events had on the mind of Monte- 
zuma was exactly as Cortés had foreseen. When rumours 
reached the capital of the unheard-of indignity com- 
mitted upon his tax-gatherers, the wrath of Montezuma 
was terrible to behold. Wrath swallowed up every 
thought of fear of the wonderful strangers, and he in- 
stantly gave orders that a great army should be prepared 
which would not only punish the rebellious Totonacs, but 
should also overwhelm the Spaniards. When, however, 
the Aztec officers whom Cortés had released reached the 
capital and told their tale of the generous treatment they 
had received from Cortés, Montezuma’s anger died away, 
his fears returned, and again he thought : these men were 
surely gods or half divine. 

Meanwhile, the Totonacs came daily to Cortés and 
spoke of their fears of the terrible vengeance of Montezuma. 
Whereat Cortés smiled and said : 

“Have no fear: we are your brothers and we shall 
defend you from the power of Montezuma. But you and 
your people must swear to be subjects of our Emperor and 
to obey his commands. By doing this you and your 
friends and kinsmen who hate the yoke of Montezuma 
will be able to throw off his tyranny and to regain your 
former freedom.” 
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The Totonacs agreed to make the compact suggested ; 
oaths of allegiance to the Emperor were taken in the 
presence of the notary, Diego de Godoy; the other chiefs of 
the tribe in distant towns came and took similar oaths ; 
and the whole nation rejoiced to think that now they had 
thrown off the power of the Aztec monarch, to whom they 
would no longer have to pay tribute, nor to give their 
young men and maids for yearly sacrifice. 

Then Cortés, with the aid of his Indian allies, who 
brought stone, lime, wood and sun-dried bricks, began the 
building of his town. Every man put his hand to the 
work, and the general himself laboured with the rest, 
carrying earth and stones, and digging the foundations 
of buildings. Thus in a few weeks, urged by the inspiring 
words and example of their general, the army had made 
such progress that a fort, granary, town hall, church and 
barracks rose over the ground where before were green 
meadows; and the first Christian town was reared on 
soil that never again, for evil and for good, was to be 
forsaken by the white men. 
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Cortes sinks the Ships 


HEN news was taken to Montezuma that 

Cortés had commanded the Totonacs to 

transfer their allegiance to himself and to 

swear never to pay tribute to their Aztec conqueror, 

ho felt assured that these fair strangers were indeed the 

children of Quetzalcoatl, who had said he would return 
to reign again over the land. 

He was convinced, therefore, that it was no use fighting 
against these ‘‘ People of the Sun,” who after so many 
ages were come again to possess the land, and to oust him 
from his kingly power. He resolved to send an embassy 
to the Spaniards with further presents, assuring them of 
his respect. 

While, therefore, Cortés and his men were busily occu- 
pied in building their town, they were surprised one day 
at the sight of a procession advancing toward them, 
composed of men richly dressed in clothes and jewels, 
similar to those worn by the Aztec tax-gatherers. 

At the head of the procession were six men, two of them 
young, and four old and white-haired. Behind them was 
a crowd of slaves, bearing burdens. Being brought to 
Cortés, one of the young nobles stepped forth and spoke 
as follows :— 

“‘ We come from our great master, Montezuma, bearing 
his thanks for your kindness in releasing his servants from 
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the prisons of the traitorous Totonacs. But our lord is 
grieved that, by your favour, these people were so bold as 
to seize the persons of his representatives. Nevertheless 
our lord is aware that ye are of his lineage and descendants 
of the sacred and benign god, Quetzalcoatl, who, when he 
withdrew from our land many ages ago, promised to 
return. Therefore, while ye dwell near these traitors, our 
lord will not visit his wrath upon them, but will respect 
the place where ye dwell. Nevertheless, the time will 
come when they shall not rejoice on account of their 
treason. Our master sends you by the hands of his 
servants certain poor gifts for your acceptance.” 

“*T accept the gifts of your master,”’ replied Cortés, “in 
friendship and good will. But I have also to forgive your 
king for his neglect of us when first we landed. Did he not 
leave us on the sands to starve ? At first food was sent to 
us and many natives came in friendship. But at last they 
forsook us, through no fault of ours. Therefore we came 
hither, where our friends, the Totonacs, have received us 
with every welcome, and have given us food and assistance. 
Nevertheless, I think no ill of your master, and in a little 
while we will go and greet him face to face.” 

Gifts of various sorts were given to the Aztecs, and then 
Cortés ordered his cavalry to go through their various 
evolutions so as to impress the messengers of Montezuma. 

On the departure of the Aztec lords, the Totonacs 
could hardly believe that they had come with no more 
deadly purpose than to give presents to their Spanish 
friends. They had always been in dread, day after day, of 
the coming of an overwhelming army from Mexico to 
destroy them for their rebellion and to overwhelm the 
Spaniards. When they realized how strange an influence 
the acts of Cortés had had upon the terrible Montezuma, 
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their admiration for the Spanish general was heightened 
into awe. Again the natives declared that these strangers 
were not human; they were divine persons. 

Seeing that the natives believed so firmly in the power of 
himself and his soldiers, Cortés determined to use that 
impression in order to wean the Indians from their evil 
religion. When, therefore, one day the stout chieftain of 
Cempoalla came with many of his chief men and priests, 
and gave presents to Cortés, and made promises of close 
friendship with the strangers, Cortés spoke to them 
through his interpreter as follows :— 

““T am very willing that ye should be my brothers, and 
in return I and my brave men will protect you from Monte- 
zuma, if you are true to us. But there is one thing which 
would make our brotherhood the firmer if you will consent, 
and that is that ye forsake the evil gods whom ye worship. 
It is a cruel and horrible superstition which ye have, and 
your gods are evil fiends and bloodthirsty devils. Every 
day in your high temples ye slay on the stone of sacrifice 
three or five human creatures, tearing out their hearts, 
which ye offer to your horrible gods, while you yourselves 
eat the flesh of the poor victims. Now, therefore, ye must 
cease to have these dreadful usages. Then, not only will 
we make ye our firm friends, but we will also make you 
lords and conquerors of larger provinces.” 

When these words had been interpreted by Dofia 
Marina, the big chief conferred with his head-men and his 
priests, and replied as follows-:— 

**Tt is not well that we should cease worshipping our 
gods. Our fathers also worshipped them, for our gods 
give us fruitful harvests, health and happiness and all 
things which we need in life. We will not deny our gods. 
Ask us something else, for that we will never grant thee.” 
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Seeing by their looks that the Indians were quite deter- 
mined to stand by their gods, Cortés resolved on teaching 
them that their divinities were idle gods who could not 
even resent insult and injury to their images in the temples. 
Turning, therefore, to his soldiers, he said : 

‘* You hear, my friends, what these stiff-necked heathens 
say ? Ever since we have been in this land we have seen 
the cruelties and atrocities which they use in their religion. 
We can no longer suffer these things. We cannot be 
friendly with those who practise such evil rites. We can 
never hope to do a good deed in this land, if now at once 
we do not make them cease these sacrifices. God and 
Saint James will not prosper our doings if we leave this 
thing undone. [If it costs us our lives, we must make a 
beginning this day—and now!” 

The Spanish soldiers shouted their approval of these 
words and crowded up, ready for the word to advance. 
Too long, indeed, had they submitted to the sights of 
horrible sacrifice, and at the words of their general they 
were resolved that they would strike the first blow at this 
cruel religion of the heathens. Every Spaniard felt that 
he was peculiarly under the protection of Saint James and 
that with his favour the expedition would be successful ; 
but all believed that he would not protect or bless them 
more if they did not endeavour at once to beat. down the 
idolatry of the Indians. 

‘* Tell the cacique,”’ said Cortés to Dofia Marina, “‘ that 
we are about to pull down the idols on that big temple.” 

Cortés pointed to where, in the middle of the market- 
place, a great pyramid rose, up the sides of which were 
steps which ran all round the structure. Dofia Marina 
repeated the words to the Indian chief, who turned to his 
head-men and gave them some orders in angry tones. 
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Instantly, trumpets were blown, and men with arrows 
and spears in their hands began to rush forward from the 
houses and swarm up the streets of the town towards the 
market-place. 

‘““Tf,”? cried the big chief, “you do dishonour to our 
gods, they will destroy us and you also.” 

‘¢T tell you your gods are but hideous images and have 
not power to do aught,” said Cortés. 

The Indian warriors now ranged themselves menacingly 
in ranks before the Spaniards ; their bows were ready in 
their hands to shoot when their chiefs should give the word. 
Cortés saw it was time to act with decision. 

“‘ Cristoval de Olid!” he cried. ‘“‘ Take twenty men 
and put those chiefs in bonds !” 

Swiftly the young Spanish captain chose his men, and 
then, quickly advancing, surrounded the group of chiefs 
who stood clamouring together. Instantly the dreadful- 
looking priests with shaven heads, their black robes 
clotted with human blood, so that they gave forth horrible 
odours, rushed away among the warriors, urging them to 
defend their gods from desecration. 

‘“‘ Tell the chiefs,”? ordered Cortés, ‘“‘ that if one of their 
warmen shoots a Spaniard, I will not leave this town till 
every Man, woman and child is slain ! ”’ 

Dofia Marina sprang to the side of the big chief, and 
with quick and passionate words urged him to command 
his people to be quiet. 

“How can you hope to withstand the powers of the 
Spaniards—half divine as they are ?” she said. “* Tf they 
leave you in enmity, then Montezuma’s legions will come 
down and eat you all up.” 

The chief hesitated for a moment; then raising his 
voice he bade the priests stand back, and cried out that 
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no man should raise his weapon. Then, when the yells of 
the priests and the warriors were stilled, the old chief 
turned to Cortés, and said in a sorrowful voice : 

“Do as ye will!” he cried. “The gods will avenge 
their own wrongs upon thee and upon us!” 

Saying which words he covered his eyes with his hands, 
to shut out the dreadful sight of the dishonouring of his 
gods, and the vengeance which would doubtless strike both 
Indians and Spaniards with a swift and terrible death. 

Fifty soldiers, at a signal from Cortés, sprang up the 
stairway of the great temple, and entered the building on 
the top, the walls of which they found were black and wet 
with a thick crust of human blood. The men tore the 
wooden idols from their foundations, and dragged them 
to the edge of the terrace. The strange gods, goggling 
with great eyes, or squinting with horrible looks, seemed 
to gaze for a moment with wooden unconcern upon the 
thousands of faces turned up to them. Next moment, 
with a heave, the figures came tumbling, leaping and 
jumping down the steps of the temple, cracking and 
splintering as they fell. 

As they came pounding down, the Spaniards shouted 
with glee, the soldiers waving their helmets in the sunshine; 
while the Totonacs, looking this way and that in horror, 
groaned and wept, thinking that the last day was surely. 
come upon the world. Now the gods lay still in splintered 
ruin, yet nothing happened. 

But the impious hands of the strangers had not quite 
finished their dreadful work. With shouts of joy the 
Spaniards dragged the broken gods into a heap, and 
throwing every splinter they could find upon the pile, 
they drew forth tinder and flint, and set a light to the 
whole. - 
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Steadily the flames licked the wood, fizzling and crack- 
ling, until the contorted faces and horrible, staring eyes of 
the gods were reduced to ashes. Nothing happened even 
now, and people looked at each other in wonder. The sun 
still shone out of a cloudless sky and did not shoot forth 
devastating fires to consume the impious strangers ; the 
wind still blew softly ,and did not rage in dreadful whirls 
of storm as the Indians had half expected, and the earth 
did not rumble and break forth in fire ! 

After all, they thought, the gods of these half-divine 
strangers were stronger than these gods which had been 
dishonoured ; and that being so, well, they were evidently 
no longer worth worshipping. 

“You see now, my brothers,”’ said Cortés, through the 
mouth of Dofia Marina, “that your gods are things of 
naught. Ye see how they go down before the might of 
the God of the Christians. Now, in the place of your 
bloodthirsty gods, I will raise up an altar to the worship 
of the Mother of God, the Holy Virgin, who will receive 
the prayers of all of us, and intercede with God and His 
Son for the sins of us all.” 

Then Cortés asked the big chief to get Indian workmen 
to clean the walls of the temple on the top of the big 
pyramid, and this was instantly done. A fresh coating 
of stucco was laid on them and on the floor, and then the 
Spaniards built an altar, surmounted by a lofty cross. 

Next day a procession was formed, in which some of 
the principal Totonac priests, having cleaned themselves, 
and exchanged their foul garments for robes of white, 
carried lighted candles in their hands, while an image of 
the Virgin, half smothered under flowers, was borne aloft. 
When the head of the procession reached the top of the 
pyramid the image of the Virgin was deposited above the 
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altar. Then mass was said, and the impressive ceremony 
and the reverential attitude of the Spaniards so worked 
upon many of the natives, that they broke into audible 
tears and sobs. 

In order that the natives should have someone who 
could instruct them in this new religion, Cortés asked an 
old soldier, named Juan de Torres, who, being lame and 
decrepit, was past his fighting days, to act as guardian of 
the altar. The old fellow gladly agreed to become a sort 
of hermit in order that he might take care of the altar and 
keep the candles continually burning before the figure of 
the Virgin. Thus it was done, and the old soldier was 
left to safeguard this little island of Christendom in the 
wide, dark seas of Mexican heathenism. 

After all this had been done, the Spaniards embraced 
their Totonac allies, and with last good-byes to old Juan 
de Torres, they turned their backs on Cempoalla and 
took their way to the new town of Villa Rica de Vera 
Cruz. 

When he reached that place, Cortés wrote a letter to 
the Emperor Charles, giving a full account of all that he 
had done, and describing the land they had reached and 
the people who dwelled in it. At the same time the 
magistrates of the town wrote to the Emperor, also giving 
a description of the expedition and the experiences passed 
through, and imploring the Government not to permit the 
governor, Velasquez, to interfere with Cortés, but asking 
the authorities to confirm all that had been done, and to 
continue Cortés in command as Captain-General of the 
expedition. 

With these letters was sent all the treasure that had 
been obtained from the Indians and received from Monte- 
zuma, together with four Indians who had been rescued 
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from cages where the Spaniards had found them im- 
prisoned, awaiting sacrifice. 

All these were entrusted to Francisco de Montejo and 
Alonso de Puertocarrero ; they were given one of the best 
of the vessels, and bidden to make all speed to Spain and 
on no account to touch at Cuba. They set sail, and made 
a quick passage from Vera Cruz, but, in direct disobedience 
of Cortés, Montejo ordered the vessel to anchor off the 
northern side of Cuba where he had an estate, though 
Puertocarrero was very angry at his doing this. While 
Montejo was ashore, a sailor stole away on land, made his 
way across the island, and everywhere spread the news 
of the success of the expedition. 

Such tidings quickly reached the ears of Velasquez, 
the governor, and his mingled feelings of rage, astonish- 
ment and balked greed may be imagined. He sent 
two swift caravels, filled with guns and soldiers, to stop 
the ship going to Spain, but the latter had already 
set sail when they arrived at the place where it had 
anchored. _ 

Thereupon Velasquez wrote wrathful letters to the 
Government at home, and sent them off speedily so that 
they might reach Spain not long after the letters of Cortés. 
Having done this, he set about bringing together ships 
and stores and guns in great quantity, so as to create a 
squadron that he could send to Mexico to overwhelm the 
forces of the rebellious Cortés. These preparations, of 
course, took some months; but meanwhile at Vera Cruz 
Cortés was not idle. 

One night, shortly after the vessel had gone which was 
taking the letters to Spain, a soldier named Bernaldino 
de Coria came up to the sentry who stood before the 
house where Cortés was dwelling, and said he wished to 
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say something of great moment to the general. On being 
taken to the chamber where Cortés and two of his captains 
sat talking, Coria stood and fumbled with his hat, glancing 
shamefacedly from one to the other. 

‘“* Well, man,” said Cortés, ‘‘ what is’t you wish to tell 
mez”? 

“‘ Excellency !” stammered the man, ‘“‘ I—I have come 
to confess. *I'was the big monk that pushed us into the 
affair. He said that the governor, Don Diego, would pay 
us handsomely. But I repent me of the plot, and I come 
to tell you. Pedro Escudero, Juan Cermefio, and one of 
the pilots, with some sailors, brothers named Pefiates, 
have made a plan to seizea ship. Already we have placed 
food and water aboard, and this very night we had planned 
to row out to the caravel and set sail for Cuba, to tell the 
governor all that has been done.” 

Cortés was astonished, but he spoke quite calmly in 
reply. 

‘“* You are telling the truth ?” he asked. ‘* This means 
the death of some, if it be true.” 

‘It is true, as I swear by the blessed Virgin! ” stam- 
mered the soldier. 

““Don Gonzalo,” said Cortés, turning to Sandoval, a 
young and handsome cavalier beside him, “ go, take a 
file of men, and seize the men whose names he has given.” 

Gonzalo de Sandoval rose and went out of the room to 
do the general’s bidding. Cortés then turned to Coria 
and said : 

“* You are all friends of the governor of Cuba, I suppose, 
and desired to get his favour by doing this.” 

“Yes, Excellency,” was the reply, “and because they 
resented that all the treasure has been sent to Castile, and 
they have not had their share.” 
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“Though all of them have signed the paper consenting 
to give up their shares to the Emperor ae 

“ They signed because all the others in the camp signed,” 
was the reply. 

In the morning Cortés held an inquiry on the men who 
had been seized, and their guilt was established beyond a 
doubt, both by the evidence of others and their own con- 
fessions. The ringleaders, Pedro Escudero and Juan 
Cermefio, were condemned to be hung; the pilot, Gonzalo 
de Umbria, was sentenced to have his feet hacked off ; 
and the seamen were condemned to have two hundred 
lashes. The priest claimed benefit of clergy and escaped 
all punishment. 

When the sentences had been carried out, Cortés led his 
main army to Cempoalla, leaving the fleet lying off the 
town of Vera Cruz, in which dwelled a small garrison 
which were to stay behind while Cortés led the rest to 
Mexico. Having reached Cempoalla, from which place 
he would begin his march inland, he called a few of his 
most trusted friends about him, to take counsel together. 

“ Sefiores,”? he began, “we are about to set out on a 
great enterprise, in which, once we have put our feet upon 
the road, there must be no looking back, no hesitation, 
nothing but resolution to carry through our adventure to 
the end. You are all my good friends here, but you know 
that there are many among us who are either jealous of 
the poor successes which have come to me by your aid, or 
who already repent them of their hard lives and of the 
great odds which may be against us in this land, and are 
already looking back to their lazy life on their lands in 
Cuba, where they have but to dine well and sleep well, 
while their slaves till their fields. Gentlemen, there are 
timid spirits among us on whom we, who are resolute on 
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carrying this enterprise to an end, cannot rely. They may 
spread the seeds of disaffection and disloyalty among those 
who are now faithful. Even those who are resolute now, 
may, at a check or a reverse in our fortunes, desire to 
throw up the venture and retrace their steps to Cuba. 
What must we do, my friends, to cut at the root of their 
weakness ? ” 

Of the cavaliers who were present some said one thing, 
some another, while those who were most intimate with 
the character of Cortés said nothing, for they guessed that 
he already had a plan in his mind. Cortés listened 
gravely to all that was said, and then, when all had finished 
speaking, he continued : 

“* I thank you, sefiores, for your suggestions, but all the 
plans you lay before me are, I think, of no avail. Some 
of you counsel that we should send the disaffected back to 
Cuba, and that we should go on with our loyal but dimin- 
ished remainder. I think it would not be wise to do that. 
The enterprise we have taken in hand is a vast one, the 
odds are too formidable for us to sacrifice even one man 
of our small number. Gentlemen, there is but one plan 
to make us all work and fight with but one resolution to 
succeed, and that is—we must sink the ships ! ” 

“ By Our Lady!” cried many, their looks bright with 
admiration ; ‘‘’tis a master-stroke ! ” 

“‘ General,” said Gonzalo de Sandoval, “‘ your plan is 
one that will knit up all our hearts in one earnest band. 
We shall not fail in our adventure now.” 

All who were present warmly entered into the plan, for 
they saw that by destroying the means of escaping to 
Cuba, the faint-hearted, the lukewarm and the jealous 
would all be united in the conviction that now they must 
succeed, for there would be no chance of going back. 
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Cortés discussed the measures which were to be taken 
for carrying the plan into execution, and then the council 
broke up, every man being pledged to secrecy. 

The plan was to persuade the pilots, by means of money, 
to make such a report as to the condition of the fleet as 
would cause the destruction of the ships to appear to be 
an ordinary measure of wisdom. When, therefore, a few 
days later, news went through the camp that the pilots 
had made a report that five of the fleet had been con- 
demned as unseaworthy, owing to leaks caused by the 
heavy gales they had encountered, and by the worms 
that had eaten into their hulls, the soldiers took little 
notice of the fact, since they knew that if that number 
were destroyed, there still remained five others. 

Orders were given that the five worst-conditioned 
should be dismantled, their ropes, tackle and internal 
fittings should be brought ashore and the hulls sunk in 
deep water. The camp heard the doom of the ships with- 
out a qualm. “‘ Twill be tight quarters going back!” 
said some, and laughed. 

Three days passed, and then two soldiers rushed into the 
camp at Cempoalla, breathless with the haste with which 
they had run from Vera Cruz. 

‘““ Only one vessel remains ! ” they cried to the excited 
soldiery surging about them; “four more were sunk 
yesterday and but one small caravel remains. We are 
betrayed! We are brought here to be sacrificed and 
eaten, and there is no way of escape ! ” 

Tanned faces went pale as men looked into each other’s 
eyes ; the stoutest heart went chill as the thought formed : 

“‘ Now we are cut off at one blow from friends, family, 
country! We, a mere handful, on a hostile shore, in face 
of an empire filled with thousands of heathen warriors ! ” 
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A great murmur began to rise among them, like the 
wind in trees presaging a great storm. Short, sharp cries 
leaped up, faces were dark and angry, and fists were 
clenched. 

“We are betrayed!” many cried. “The general has 
led us here like cattle to be butchered at the shambles ! ” 

A great crowd rushed together, filled with one thought : 
to go to Cortés and charge him with the treachery. They 
poured through the ways between the cabins of the camp ; 
but already several of those who were faithful to their 
general had run before, and told him all that was happening. 
When, therefore, the crowd swarmed before his hut, with 
angry faces and cries charging him with deceiving them, 
the men found Cortés with some half-dozen of his captains, 
standing before the door, a quiet composure in his look. 

He listened for some time to the furious cries, and then 
raised his hand in a sign for silence. The shouts stilled 
immediately, for his quiet air, his bearing of strength and 
calmness had already pacified them. 

“You ask me why I have destroyed all but one of the 
ships,” he said. “It is for the reason, that the pilots 
assure me that they are unfit for service. Moreover, if I 
have destroyed them, you should remember that mine 
is the greater sacrifice, seeing that I spent all I had to 
purchase them. I have nothing in the world now. 
Furthermore, what use would those vessels be to us ? 
Tf we succeed, we shall not need them, whereas, if we fail, — 
we shall be too far from the sea to profit by them. You 
are brave men,” he went on, ‘‘ you have put your hands 
with mine to carry out this business. What need is there, 
then, to calculate chances and to take measures for 
escape? I tell you, my friends and brothers, that we 
are going to succeed in this our enterprise. To look back 
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now would be to court ruin. Face your task boldly, and 
it will be half won before we begin. Falter and hesitate, 
and you will ruin all. Keep your former belief in your- 
self, and success is certain. As for me, I have chosen my 
part, and while there is but one to bear me company I 
will remain here. But I charge you for the last time, if 
there be any among you who are craven-hearted, let 
them go home, in God’s name. There is still one vessel 
left. Let them go back to Cuba, and tell all there how 
they deserted their commander and their comrades, and 
patiently wait there to envy us when we return laden with 
the golden spoils of this rich empire which lies before us!” 

The fire which glowed in the words of Cortés and shone 
from his eyes lit up enthusiasm in the hearts of his listeners. 
Their resentment died away, and they were thrilled by the 
certainty of success which rang in every tone of his voice. 
They felt that, under the banner of such a leader, so sure 
of himself, victory must inevitably be theirs ; and in the 
revulsion of their feelings they waved their bonnets and 
helmets in the air, shouting: 

“To Mexico! To Mexico!” 
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and rugged region, where great stretches of rocky 

soil alternated with patches of green, a column of 
men was slowly marching, their weapons flashing in the sun. 
It was the army of the conquistadores, the little band of 
Cortés. They seemed but a trickle of men as they slowly 
climbed their way among the slopes and hills of the rocky 
wilderness. On all sides of them the broken country lay 
in a great solitude. Behind them to the north rose a 
great peak of dazzling snow, from which the serrated edges 
of a mountain range sloped away. Before them as yet 
they could see only the wide expanse of desolate land 
which rose before them, hiding behind its ridge they knew 
not what of enemies. 

The Spaniards always marched in fighting order. They 
wore their armour of plate or quilted cotton, however hot 
the sun or toilsome the road ; scouts were thrown out at 
the head and on the sides of the column ; the cavalry and 
light infantry marched in the van, the cannon, dragged 
by Indian bearers, rumbled in the middle, and the heavy- 
armed men and baggage formed the rear. Besides the 
four hundred Spaniards, there were about three thousand 
of the Totonacs and allied Indians whom Cortés had 
enlisted from the villages and towns passed through on 
their way up from the hot shore-lands to the icy sierras 
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and the temperate plateau through which they were now 
marching. 

So prepared were the Spaniards that they never put off 
their armour even when they lay down to sleep. The 
foot soldier slept with his hand on his sword, his arquebus 
or musket, and the gentleman lay with his hand on the 
bridle of the horse that snored beside him. 

Suddenly from the ridge of land before them a scout 
was seen running back. He was a nimble, slender Catalan, 
and when he cameto where Cortés rode with the other 
hidalgos he saluted and said: 

‘* Excellency, there is a great wall before us just on the 
ridge there!” 

“‘ Are there men defending it ? ’” asked Cortés. 

“There are no signs of any, but they may be hiding 
behind it,” was the reply. 

Cortés gave orders for the column to close up, and then 
with his body of cavalry rode cautiously forward. When 
they reached the ridge they saw where the rough track 
which they had followed was blocked by a huge wall, 
which extended for the distance of three miles on either 
side, forming the defence of a wide, shallow valley. Each 
end merged into rocky heights, which were outliers or 
foothills of the sierras which rose on either side. 

The Spaniards looked on the work with admiration 
mixed with some respect. 

“‘ No savages are they who raised this wall,” said young 
Sandoval, with a laugh. ‘“‘’Tis as good a wall as any 
Roman conqueror has left us at Toledo or at Cordova, and 
could be defended to the last by a few hundred brave men.” 

As he spoke, a scout came running up to say that he had 
penetrated the fortification by an opening which lay before 
them, and that there was no garrison on the wall. The 
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Spaniards thereupon marched forward. They found 
that the only entrance was by two semicircular lines of 
wall, the ends of which overlapped for the length of forty 
paces, leaving a passage-way of some ten paces wide. 
Enemies entering this corridor were overlooked from the 
inner wall, and could be destroyed before they had reached 
the end of the passage. 

The Spaniards marched through and examined the 
wall. It was built of immense blocks of rock nicely laid 
together without cement ; it was nine feet in height and 
twenty in thickness, with a parapet a foot and a half 
high raised on the summit for the protection of those 
who defended it. 

The Spaniards stood on top of the wall and looked along 
its length. They marked how it crawled over the dark 
land, sinuously following the dips and elevations, until it 
ended in the steep sides of the mountains. The simple 
soldiers were filled with amazement. 

““ Stout and strong men of their hands must be those 
who raised these stones,” said one soldier to another, as 
he pointed to a single rock which stretched over the whole 
twenty feet of the breadth of the wall. 

““ Ay,” replied the other, a man named Bernal Diaz, 
who, as already said, has left a history of the conquest, 
‘strong and stout, no doubt. But whatever their strength, 
~I doubt not they will go down before us when our brave 
captain leads us against them.” 

Meanwhile, by the aid of the interpreter, Dofia Marina, 
the Totonacs were giving Cortés information as to the 
people who had raised the wall, and the reason of its being 
built. 

“It marks the eastern bounds of the republic of Tlas- 
cala,’”’ said one of the Cempoallan chiefs, “‘ and was built 
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a generation ago when the Aztecs first tried to bring the 
Tlascalans under their power, as they have subdued all 
others in this land. But the Tlascalans and their kins- 
men, the Otomies, have never been conquered, though 
many and fierce have been the battles waged. Never 
have the Tlascalans paid tribute to any overlord, and 
their young men and maidens have never been sent to 
sacrifice on Montezuma’s altars.” 

“ Vet their armies must be less in number than those of 
the Aztecs,’ replied Cortés. 

“‘ Nevertheless they have always beaten the legions of 
Montezuma,” was the reply. ‘The king sent a great army 
under the command of a beloved son, which invaded this 
tableland and swept like fire through the fertile valleys 
of the Tlascalans, burning their vast crops of maize— 
Tlascala means ‘the land of bread ’—and slaughtering 
where they could. But the Tlascalans retired to the 
fastnesses of their mountains, and then, waiting their 
chance, swept down upon the Aztecs, drove them out of 
their country with dreadful slaughter, and killed the 
king’s son. Yet are the Tlascalans oppressed by this 
continual hostility. The Aztec armies keep them close 
to their cold plateau and will not suffer them to trade with 
the fertile lands where we, their friends the Totonacs, 
dwell in the midst of fruits and flowers. For more than 
fifty years, as it is told me, the Tlascalans have had neither 
salt, cotton nor cocoa.” 

Cortés gave the signal for the column to advance, and as 
- the army went forward the mind of the leader was filled 
- with thoughts how best to turn this knowledge to account. 
To get such fighting men as these Tlascalans on his side 
would be to enrol the Aztecs’ greatest enemy, and must 
lead the Christian arms to victory. Cortés resolved by 
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every means in his power to make an alliance with these © 
brave republicans. 

He wondered, as he resumed his march, why the gate- 
way had not been defended by a garrison, and suspected 
that some sudden attack might be intended. He there- 
fore ordered his scouts to be more than usually wary, and 
then, having commanded his infantry to come up at a 
quick pace, he placed himself at the head of the cavalry 
and went forward to reconnoitre. 

They had gone some eight or nine miles when, at the 
beginning of some broken ground, they saw before them a 
party of Indians armed with spears and bucklers. The 
natives fled at sight of the cavaliers, who, however, put 
spurs to their horses and soon came up with the Tlascalans. 
These, finding themselves cornered, turned round and 
commenced a furious assault on the horsemen. The 
Spaniards were astonished at such hardihood. Hitherto 
the nearness of a mounted cavalier had struck terror into 
their foes, but these brave highlanders were undaunted 
and fought bravely. The weapons and skill of the 
Spaniards, however, were too much for the natives, who 
were in peril of being cut to pieces. Suddenly, however, 
savage cries were heard, and, on looking up, the cavaliers 
saw an army of several thousand Indians issuing from the 
cover of the broken ground. 

“Go instantly,” cried Cortés to young Diego Alvarado. 
“Tell the main body to hasten up at once.” 

Alvarado dashed away on his wiry horse, while the 
remaining horsemen prepared to receive the attack of 
the host. The latter shot a great cloud of arrows at the 
Spaniards, who, however, were protected by their armour 
and received little hurt from these. Next moment the 
Christians were the centre of a howling and struggling 
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multitude of warriors. The Tlascalans strove to tear the 
lances from the hands of the Spaniards, and to pull the 
riders from the horses. One of the cavaliers was set upon 
and wounded severely by sword-cuts. The Indians 
dragged him from his horse, which they had already 
killed by one blow with a sword, and they would have 
slain the cavalier outright if two other riders had not 
rescued him. As it was he was so badly hurt that he died 
of his wounds later in the day. 

The battle was hard and stern, and the Spaniards 
were glad when they heard the angry shouts of the infantry 
coming to their rescue. Looking back, they saw the main 
troop running over a ridge toward them at top speed. 

Reaching a spot within afew yards of the host of natives, 
the soldiers formed roughly into firing order, and then, at 
the word of command, poured such a volley from their 
muskets and crossbows as staggered the enemy. The 
Indians, astounded by the terrible report of the firearms, 
heard for the first time among their hills, and terrified by 
the strange death which instantly struck a large number 
of their fellows, fell back, carrying off their dead. They 
drew off in good order, leaving the road open to the 
Spaniards. 

That night the Christians encamped on a tongue of land 
beside a stream, and having eaten, and tended their 
wounds, slept as best they could, guarded by companies 
of their fellows, who took it in turn through the night to 
watch against attack by the Indians. They had not yet 
_ learned that night attacks were rarely if ever made by the 
native warriors. 

After hearing mass next morning, the army set forth 
again, and had not proceeded far before they came in 
sight of about a thousand Tlascalan warriors, all armed 
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and flourishing their weapons. Having arrived within 
speaking distance, one of the Cempoallan chiefs, at the 
direction of Cortés, shouted to the enemy the following 
formal words :— 

‘“‘The commander of the Spaniards has entered your 
country with no desire for conquest; he only desires to 
go through your country in peace and friendship.” 

This declaration was received by the Tlascalans with 
shouts of fury, and a cloud of darts, stones and arrows fell 
like rain on the Spaniards, rattling on their armour and 
sometimes inflicting wounds. Cortés commanded the 
royal notary, Diego de Godoy, to record the proclamation 
in his parchments, so that if blood were shed, it might be | 
shown that the Spaniards had done all they could to 
prevent it. The soldiers were galled by the missiles of the 
Indians, and were impatient to get at the enemy. When, 
therefore, Cortés gave the battle cry, “St Jago and at 
them!” so fiercely did the soldiers hurl themselves upon 
the Indians, that the latter speedily gave way. 

The blood of the Castilians was up, and they followed 
closely upon the Tlascalans, who retreated in good order. 
In a little while the Spaniards found themselves drawn into 
a narrow glen, where the ground was broken and inter- 
sected by a stream. They thereupon pressed forward 
eagerly, in order to get through to more open ground, but 
much to their consternation, on turning an angle of the 
defile, they saw an immense body of men, filling the whole 
width of the wide valley and stretching far over the plain 
beyond. 

The native host presented a confused assemblage of 
helmets, swords, lances and many-coloured plumes, 
mingled with banners, above which floated one that bore 
the device of a heron on a rock. 
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“Tis the ensign of the house of Titcala !” cried one of 
the Cempoallan chiefs to Dofia Marina. ‘“ Look, too, at 
the white and yellow on their feather mail and on the 
bodies of the baser soldiers. Xicotenga, their great war 
lord, commands the army and these are his vassals ! ”’ 

Cortés, at the head of the cavalry, shouted to his men 
to keep their places and not to break forth from the 
column. Next moment the great mass of Indians were 
swarming about them, rolling up like a strong tide against 
the prow of a vessel. Checked for a moment by the rush 
of the vast body, the Spaniards plied their swords and 
their muskets and crossbows with telling effect. But the 
Indians, with lances and weapons like two-handed swords, 
hacked and hewed at the mail-clad Christians, and their 
arrows sought out weak points in theirarmour. They also 
kept up a hail of stones upon the faces of the Spaniards, 
and many caught up handfuls of earth and half blinded 
their enemies. 

Pressing on, however, the Spaniards slowly bored their 
way through the struggling mass of Indians, whose front 
ranks were red with carnage. Arrived at the river, the 
Spaniards stubbornly fought their way through the 
shallow tide, which now began to run crimson, and soon 
the sluggish waves lapped about the bodies of the dead 
which began to be piled in banks on each side of the column 
of Christians. 

The Totonac allies fought as bravely as the Spaniards, 
for they knew the fate of the captives who might fall into 
the hands of the Tlascalans. They grappled their foes 
with desperation, and would not yield a step. One 
Cempoallan chief stood before Dojia Marina as they slowly 
waded through the stream. 

“¢ I see nothing but death before us !” he cried, panting, 
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while with his lance he thrust out the life of a Tlascalan 
brave and received the blow of another’s sword upon his 
buckler. 

“* We shall never get through the pass alive ! ” he added. 

“Despair not!” cried the brave girl. “The God of 
the Christians fights for us, and He will carry us safely 
through ! ” 

‘** Give not back, lads!’ came the voice of Cortés, as 
the Tlascalans strove by sheer weight of numbers to 
thrust the column back into the stream. “If we fail 
now, the cross of Christ will never be planted in the land. 
Forward ! forward! St Jago fights for us!” 

Hearing such words, what Spanish soldier could hold 
back ? Cheering shouts rose in answer, and with fierce 
blows the conquerors tore a way through the half-naked 
wall of flesh before them, slaughtering mercilessly. Cries 
of triumph arose as the Indians yielded before them, and, 
closely pursuing them, the cavalry at length cleared a 
large open space where the guns could be dragged up, 
loaded, and pointed. 

The close and confused ranks of the enemy made an 
excellent mark for the gunners, and when at the word of 
command the cannon volleyed forth their fire, the Tlas- 
calans were filled with terror. The smoke and the roar 
staggered them, and at the sight of the prostrate bodies 
and contorting limbs of those of their numbers whom these 
terrible weapons had slain, the Tlascalans lost heart and 
showed no desire to get to grip with the Christians 
again. 

Their one desire now was to rescue the bodies of their 
dead, which practice throughout the battle had been the 
cause of much loss among them, for he who strove to 
carry off his fallen comrade was slain by the Spaniards 
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when thus burdened. Even now as they bent to pick up 
the dead, large numbers were mowed down by repeated 
volleys from the cannon. 

The melancholy roll of a drum gave the sign of retreat 
to the. discomfited Tlascalans, and the Spaniards had 
the satisfaction of seeing the still large remnant of their 
enemy march off the field, not indeed as a panic-stricken 
mob, but in good order. 

It was within an hour of sunset, and Cortés, gathering 
up his wounded, of whom only fifteen were badly injured, 
made his way to a rocky eminence near by, called the hill 
of Tzompach. It was crowned with a sort of tower or 
temple, and here they made their camp. 

In spite of the severe fighting the Spanish soldier, 
Diaz, says that only one man died of his wounds. It 
should be remembered that the Mexican warriors did not 
desire so much to kill their enemies as to capture them, for 
subsequent sacrifice on the altars of their gods. Moreover, 
the Spaniards wore armour, and were expert and dis- 
ciplined fighting men, whereas the natives had no defensive 
dress and possessed no knowledge of fighting in the 
European way. Nevertheless, the bravery of the Tlas- 
calan warriors inspired respect in the breasts of the 
Spaniards, and while the army slept, the mind of Cortés 
was busy with anxious thoughts. 

Next day the Spaniards rested, and repaired and cleaned 
their weapons, patched their torn cotton doublets or tied 
up their broken armour. On the following day Cortés 
selected two of the principal Indians who had been cap- 
tured during the battle, and gave them a message to take 
to the chief of the Tlascalans in his camp, which was said 
to lie some two leagues distant. The message was to the 
effect that the Spaniards and the Tlascalans should cease 
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fighting each other, and that Cortés should be allowed 
to visit the capital city, Tlascala, as a friend. 

Then Cortés headed a series of forays into the neighbour- 
ing country. This, they found, was well peopled, with 
villages and towns here and there, surrounded by fields 
of maize and plantations of maguey, or agave, from which 
shrub the Mexicans manufactured many necessaries of life. 
The expeditions were very successful, and the Spaniards 
returned to their camp loaded with forage and provisions. 

When the two envoys returned from delivering their 
message, they reported that Xicotenga, the young leader 
of the Tlascalans, had received them at the head of an 
enormous army, which was composed of five battalions 
of ten thousand men each, composed of the finest fighting 
men of the Tlascalans and the Otomies, a warlike tribe 
allied to the former nation. Xicotenga had heard their 
message and had given his reply as follows :— 

“Tell the Spaniards,” he said, “‘ that they may pass as 
soon as they choose to Tlascala ; but when they reach it 
their flesh will be torn from their bones in sacrifice to our 
gods!” 

For the next he declared that the soldiers of Tlascala 
were assembled under the command of their leaders for 
the purpose of attacking the Spaniards next day, to 
exterminate the invaders at one blow. 

When the Spanish soldiers heard what overwhelming 
numbers were against them, and how obstinately bent 
their enemy was upon destroying them, the hearts of the 
stoutest quailed. Men looked at each other in gloomy 
silence at first then some cursed their foolishness in ever 
having entered on the expedition. 

‘** Fools were we,” said one, Diego Fonseca by name, a 
burly man who, though bold and steadfast, loved creature 
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comforts, ‘to leave the things we had, to pursue the 
phantom of gold in this savage land!” 

‘“‘ Ay,” said Bernal Diaz, his friend, who stood near, 
“ belike you think of your farm in Cuba and the quiet 
days you lived there—no warfare except the intrigues in 
your town council, no harsh words except it might be the 
scolding of your wife——” 

“‘ Be silent !’? cried Diego half angrily. “‘ You have 
never done aught but earn your living by fighting, and you 
know not what it is to leave lands and estate and family, 
you homeless mercenary !” 

“By St Jago, you are right!” said Bernal, with a 
good-humoured laugh. ‘“‘ My wife is my sword, and my 
estates are the few doubloons I can get my hands on when 
luck comes my way. But don’t lose heart, Fonseca, old 
lad. You gave a good account of yourself at the set-to 
we had at Tzompach, for I saw you laying about yourself 
lustily. We all fear death, indeed, for we are only men. 
But come with me, old friend. We’ll confess to Father 
Olmedo, and leave the rest in God’s hands.” 

So saying, Bernal put his arm through the other’s, and 
together they went to the priest, who all that night, 
indeed, was kept busy, administering absolution to the 
army. As each soldier came away from confessing, and 
receiving the sacraments, he went either to take his turn 
on sentry duty or to lie down, prepared now for any fate, 
for he had settled his accounts with his Maker, and was 
content to leave the rest to Him. 

At dawn next day the camp was astir, and when the 
morning meal had been served and mass had been heard, 
Cortés led the army forward. Very soon they came upon 
a level green plain, and there at the farther extremity was 
the dense and picturesque array of the Tlascalans. The 
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hearts of the Spaniards beat high, and many a silent 
prayer was said as they looked upon the overwhelming 
mass of Indians which stretched across the vast plain. 

As the Spaniards approached they marvelled to see that 
each Tlascalan battalion wore distinctive badges and 
colours. The common soldiers were naked, except for a 
girdle round the loins, but their bodies were painted with 
the colours of the chieftain under whose banner they 
fought. 

Thus, the vassals of Maxi Escaci, which were said to 
number ten thousand, had bands of black and yellow 
across their breasts, making them look like human wasps ; 
the battalion of Chichimeca Tecle, another great Tlascalan 
lord, were painted in transverse bands of black and white, 
while others had colours of red, blue or brown. 

The caciques and principal officers were clothed in a 
thick cotton tunic, which stretched from the shoulders to 
the knees, their legs and feet being covered with leather 
boots. Over the tunic the wealthy lords wore armour 
of thin plates of gold or silver, and over this again was 
thrown a splendid mantle of feather work, embroidered 
‘with the colours and the badge of their house or family. 

Their heads bore great helmets made of wood or leather, 
formed in the shape of the head of some beast, with 
glaring eyes and horrible arrays of teeth. 

The arms of the rank and file were slings, bows and 
arrows, javelins and darts. The javelins were pointed 
with bone, or with a very keen-edged, glass-like mineral 
named itzli (obsidian). These weapons had a thong 
attached to one end, so that they could be withdrawn 
after having been launched. It was a weapon specially 
dreaded by the Spanish soldier. Another weapon was a 
staff of about three feet long into which, at intervals, were 
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thrust transverse blades of itzli. This was used with two 
hands, and was capable of inflicting dreadful wounds. 
Bernal Diaz referred to them as “terrible two-handed 
swords.” 

At the rear of each battalion were borne numerous 
flags and banners, on which were emblazoned the armorial 
bearings of the great Tlascalan and Otomie chieftains. 
Most prominent among these was a golden eagle with out- 
spread wings, richly ornamented with emeralds and silver 
work. This was perched on the top of a long pole, like 
the Roman signum, and was the great standard of the 
republic of Tlascala. Another was the white heron on a 
rock, already mentioned as the symbol of the house of 
Xicotenga. The staffs of these banners were bound by 
thongs to the backs and shoulders of the men who bore 
them, so that they could not be torn away except by 
slaying the bearer. 

A roar of rage and defiance, pierced by shrill whistles 
and shrieks, issued from the throats of the Tlascalans at 
sight of the Spaniards ; then like thunder rose the sound 
of drum, shell and trumpet as they proclaimed their 
anticipations of victory over the paltry forces of the 
Spaniards and their allies. 

As soon as the white men came within bowshot a great 
cloud of arrows rose from the hordes of Tlascalans, darken- 
ing the sun for a moment ere they sank, harmlessly for the 
most part, on the headpieces and armour of the Spaniards. 
Slowly the latter held on their way until within firing 
distance, when at the short, sharp word of command from 
Cortés the army formed in firing order, and opened a 
general and well-directed volley along the line of Indians. 

Every shot found its mark, and the front lines of the 
Tlascalans were mowed down with terrible swiftness. 
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Those who escaped the first fire strove to carry off their 
dead, as was their custom, but the repeated volleys of the 
Spaniards came so fast that the living comrades were shot 
down with the dead in their arms. 

For some moments the natives stood in doubt, terrified 
by the sight of their fellows falling dead everywhere about 
them; then, galled to fury by their terror and their 
wounds, they pierced the air with their hideous war- 
shrieks, and dashed forward upon the Spaniards. 

Against such enormous numbers the little band of 
Christians could not stand. By sheer weight of bodies 
their ranks were broken and thrown into disorder. Each 
Spaniard felt that the end had come. Surrounded and 
attacked by furious warriors, each soldier fought as best 
he could, but it seemed that all was lost. The voice of 
Cortés calling on his men to rally and re-form their ranks 
was drowned in the yells of the enemy. It seemed, 
indeed, as if at last the tide of fortune had turned against 
the Spaniards, and that they were doomed to be slain on 
the spot, or carried away for more lingering torture on the 
altars of the fiendish gods of Mexico. 

This thought flashed through the mind of every soldier 
in the struggling mass of Indians, and it gave them the 
strength and the fury of despair. They fought like demi- 
gods, their good Toledo blades leapt this way and that 
like lightning, and with every stroke or thrust an Indian 
fell to earth or withdrew wounded. The naked bodies 
of the natives gave no resistance to the sharp steel, and 
thus at length the infantry succeeded in clearing a space 
about themselves and in forming their ranks again. 

Meanwhile the heavy guns which, as previously 
ordered by Cortés, had taken up a position to the left of 
the front of battle, had been pouring their shot into the 
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thick flank of the enemy, throwing them into confusion. 
The Tlascalans had no idea of forming a battle array in 
lines and ranks, but the men at the back pressed upon 
those in front, so that the whole army formed a horde of 
tumultuous warriors, each straining to reach the fighting 
line, so as to get to come to blows with the Spaniards. 

As those in front were cut down, the Indians just 
behind were pressed forward to take their place, to be 
mowed down in theirturn. All was confusion and turmoil 
in the horde of the Tlascalan army, and just at this 
moment Cortés, having collected his cavalry, gave the 
order to advance. 

The horsemen charged at half speed, their lances aimed 
at the faces of the enemy. Great was the execution thus 
done among the close-packed, struggling Tlascalans. 
Many were trampled under foot by the horses, and so 
great was the havoc wrought by the Spaniards in this 
charge, that the tumultuous throng of barbarians at 
length gave way and fell back in disorder. 

Nevertheless, the Tlascalans were brave warriors, and 
their chiefs were not to be defeated so easily. Again and 
again they led the wild and disorderly charge against the 
ranks of the Spaniards, only to be beaten back, leaving 
banks of dead about the feet of the white men. At each 
attack the fury of the Indians was less keen; they were 
becoming demoralized by the fire of the guns and by the 
steadfastness of the Spaniards, against which they could 
make no headway. 

If the Tlascalans had only had a little knowledge of 
military science, they could, by sending successive detach- 
ments against the Spaniards, have worn them out by con- 
tinual attacks. But as it was, their great numbers were 
worse than useless and became unmanageable. 
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Even as it was, they might have succeeded, by a great 
waste of lives, in wearing out the Spaniards by incessant 
fatigue and disabling them by increasing wounds. But 
there was dissension amid the ranks of the Tlascalans, and 
to the surprise and delight of the Spaniards they now saw 
two large bodies of the Indians march off the field and 
stand apart, idly looking on. 

As they learned soon afterward, Xicotenga, the 
haughty young cacique who was captain-general of the 
forces of the Tlascalans, had charged one of the chiefs, 
named Chichemec, with having been faint-hearted in the 
battle of Tzompach. High words had arisen between 
them, and Chichemec, burning with rage against his 
leader, chose to draw off his forces in the midst of the 
battle. He also persuaded another cacique, named 
Gauxalcingo, to join him in his quarrel and to retire with 
his battalion. 

Thus reduced to about half his original strength, and 
that greatly crippled by the losses of the day, Xicotenga 
was compelled to give up the contest. The melancholy 
notes of the drums gave the signal to retire, and when the 
Spaniards, almost exhausted, were making another effort 
to withstand an attack, they were inexpressibly relieved to 
see their enemy turn back and march slowly and in good 
order off the field. 

Prayers of thankfulness rose from the hearts of the 
Spaniards at this unexpected turn of affairs. They were 
almost worn out by reason of the superhuman efforts they 
had had to make, and every man was wounded. Such 
being their condition, the Spaniards did not venture to 
pursue the retiring enemy, but instead they made their 
way back to their camp on the hill of Tzompach. 

They bore their slain with them, of whom there were 
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several, though nothing in proportion to the loss they 
themselves had inflicted on the enemy. A great hole was 
dug in the floor of one of the Indian huts, and the dead 
Spaniards were committed to the earth with all solemnity, 
but without ostentation. Their allies and the Tlascalans 
half believed that the white men were not mortal, and 
therefore Cortés did all he could to hide the fact that some 
of his men had been slain. 

Next day Cortés sent another embassy to the capital 
of the Tlascalans, bearing a message similar to the last one. 
The Cempoallan chiefs returned with no greater success 
than before. 

“The power of the white men,” said they, on their 
return, “‘ has sown fear and consternation in the hearts 
of the Tlascalans. But they are bold and hardy warriors, 
and they will not listen to your offers of friendship. We 
found their chief men deep in consultation with their 
priests and wizards, and in answer to your message word 
was sent that they would not speak to us.” 

Indeed, as the Spaniards heard later, the victory of the 
white men had filled the hearts of many of the Tlascalans 
with despair, and some wished to make friends with the 
strangers. In the great council which was being held 
when the messengers of Cortés were announced, Maxix- 
Catzin, one of the four great lords who presided over the 
republic, urged that they should accept the proffered 
friendship of the strangers. 

“ Already,” he said, “our warriors have been twice 
beaten. Our army counted almost as many as the leaves 
of the forest, while the white men were but few. Never- 
theless, his strange weapons have prevailed. His fire 
hath sown death among us like the breath of a plague, and 
his flashing knives shore through our bodies in a wondrous 
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manner. Look, too,” went on the speaker, “at the 
mildness of the white leader. He has taken some of our 
chiefs and soldiers. But has he put them to death with 
torture, has he offered them to his gods as we should do ? 
Nay, he has treated them with friendliness. We have 
seen that these strangers can give a good account of them- 
selves as foes, and I think they would be good friends also 
if ye follow my advice and make an alliance with them.” 

When he had finished speaking the younger Xicotenga 
arose, anger and scorn in his looks. 

“What !’’ he said, “‘ shall the Tlascalans be filled with 
despair because they have been worsted once or twice in 
battle with these strangers ? Who are they? I believe 
that they are but men such as we are. Did not our spears 
bring blood from them when our sharp points pierced their 
cheeks ? Did not I see with my own eyes two white men 
fall as if dead when our warriors thrust their lances in 
their throats ?. I tell ye, councillors of Tlascala, give me 
leave but to fight another battle with them at once, ere 
they have recovered from the stiffness of their wounds, and 
I will destroy them utterly.” 

Others of the war party spoke in the same strain. These 
were young warriors for the most part, anxious, like 
Xicotenga, to wipe away the stain of defeat which had 
fallen upon the arms of the republic. 

The council was perplexed what to do. At length it 
_ was decided to call in the priests and the soothsayers or 
wizards. When the chief of these wise men came before 
the council, an old cacique told them what they wished 
them to find out—whether the white strangers were 
really mortal, and could be slain, or whether they were of 
a divine nature and could not be injured. 

The priests and wizards withdrew, and for some time 
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were busy in a secret place with their dark tricks of 
divination and witchcraft. At length they went back 
to the council and said: 

“*O chiefs and leaders, we have sought counsel from 
the spirits and we find that, inasmuch as the strangers eat 
food as we do—fowls and the flesh of animals, maize and 
fruit—they are mortals even as we. But they have 
weapons which have been given to them by the god of the 
heavens. The fire which issues from their guns is fire 
which they draw from the sun, and the stuff whereof their 
flashing swords are made is the same which gleams from 
that god. Wherefore the spirits whom by our great powers 
we have called to our aid, give us this counsel: these 
people draw their strength and power from the sun, of 
which they are children, and therefore they can never be 
conquered during the day. But at night, even as warmth 
and light die from the earth when the sun goes down, so 
the strength of the white folk leaves them. In the hours 
of darkness they are as weak as little children. Therefore, 
this is our advice. Send an army upon them secretly in 
the night and you shall utterly destroy them !” 

Maxix-Catzin arose in his place. 

‘Tt is against our religion and our laws to do battle at 
night,” he said, “‘ when evil spirits and fell powers stalk 
abroad to do men ill. I tell ye, councillors, that naught 
but further disaster can come of this.” 

But he was shouted down by the majority. It was, 
indeed, contrary to all their usages of warfare, but 
the special circumstances justified such an unusual 
practice. 

A few words sufficed to show that nearly all who were 
present thought that the advice of the wise men should 
be followed, and the council therefore instructed their 
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general, Xicotenga, to take a large body of men the next 
night and make a secret attack upon the Spaniards. 

Either because the young Tlascalan leader was too 
impatient, or because the Indians were afraid to venture 
abroad in hours of total darkness, the night chosen for the 
attack was a moonlit one. Warriors to the number of ten 
thousand were chosen to fall upon the Spanish camp from 
four sides. Maize grew thickly over the ground imme- 
diately below the camp, and the Indians relied upon their 
ability to creep up through this cover, so that the strangers 
should be taken utterly by surprise. 

But the Spaniards, though they knew nothing of the 
proposed attack, were not taken by surprise. Cortés 
always kept a strict watch about his camp, and on this 
night one of the vedettes, looking over the fields of maize in 
the light of the autumn moon, saw that in one part it was 
thrown into a strange agitation, as if men, unseen them- 
selves, were pressing through the tall stalks. He strained 
his eyes, and then he saw here and there a head lifted 
cautiously above the maize. 

Swiftly the Spanish sentry turned and crept to the hut of 
the general. The news was quickly given there, and then, 
with strict injunctions to keep silence, the camp was roused. 
As usual with the army of Cortés, the Spaniards slept 
with their hands upon their swords and arquebuses, while 
their horses, picketed near them, stood saddled, with the 
bridle hanging at the bow. In five minutes every soldier 
was on the alert, and the word went quickly through the 
camp that the general would give the word to dash out | 
upon the Indians as soon as they were half-way up the 
slope of the hill. 

Peering over the top of the earth-bank surrounding the 
camp, the soldiers could see the dusky bands of Indians 
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stealthily creeping out of the thick maize. All was still, 
and the camp of the white men seemed sunk in slumber as 
the Indians began to mount the slope, expecting an easy 
victory now that the strength of the “Children of the Sun” 
had left them. Already they saw the Spaniards stretched 
upon the sacrificial stone, writhing as the priest dashed 
the stone knife into the breast of the victim. 

No sooner had the Tlascalans reached half-way up the 
Slope when a mighty yell rose above them, and from the 
sleeping camp great figures seemed to start up and dash 
down toward them. In the uncertain light, with the 
moonbeams playing ghostily upon the bronze of head- 
piece and breastplate, and flashing with a blue shimmer 
on the blades of the Toledo swords, the Spaniards looked 
like demons as they leaped among the affrighted Indians. 

The latter, taken completely by surprise, let off a feeble 
volley of arrows and then, turning their backs, rushed 
tumultuously down the hill and scuttled across the plain. 
But they could not run fast enough to escape the cavaliers 
of Cortés, and many a frightened wretch, panting and 
panic-stricken, heard the thud of a horse’s hoofs beside 
him and felt the lance pierce him. 

Thus hundreds were ridden down and cut to pieces, 
until Cortés, wearying of the slaughter, called off his men, 
leaving the field covered with the bodies of slain Indians. 
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The Tlascalans make Peace 


EXT day Cortés sent another embassy to the 
N Tlascalans again offering them peace and friend- 
ship. These messengers, who were some of the 
prisoners they had taken the night before, received their 
message from the lips of Dofia Marina. This Aztec 
woman had excited the admiration of all the Spanish 
soldiers. Acting as interpreter as she did, she heard every 
detail of the truth as to the position of the Spaniards. 
She had passed with them through the two fierce battles 
which they had fought with the enemy, and had never 
blenched nor shown fear, but, instead, had heartened the 
Cempoallan allies on more than one occasion. 

She had also had to interpret the fierce messages of the 
Tlascalans, threatening to take the Spaniards prisoners 
and to sacrifice all their army on the altars of the gods. 
This, and the great odds against her white friends, might 
have daunted any woman, but Dojia Marina bore a brave 
heart. She shrank from no hardship, while at the same 
time she did what she could for the wounded, of which 
there were a great number in the camp, who filled it 
indeed with their lamentations and their fears of im- 
minent death or disaster. , 

“Go,” she said to the Tlascalan envoys; “seek your 
great chiefs and tell them these words from the mouth of 
the white chief. Say to them that they had better come 
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and make peace, and that quickly. I they do not come 
within two days, the white men will march forward and 
slay them, and burn their chief town and all their crops, 
and stamp the people of Tlascala into the earth!” 

The envoys went on their way and found Maxix-Catzin 
and Xicotenga the Elder (father of the young general) 
seated with other chiefs, talking in gloomy tones. Having 
heard the message of the Spaniards, Maxix-Catzin rose 
and spoke. 

** First,”’ he said, “ I would ask that we teach our sooth- 
sayers not to be liars. They said the Spaniards had no 
strength at night, and that they should easily fall to our 
attack. I claim that they should draw lots among them- 
selves which of them should be slain as an example to the 
others.” 

All the other chieftains grimly agreed in this method of 
teaching their priests and soothsayers to tell the truth. 
They decided that two of them should be offered as sacri- 
fices to the gods from whom they had professed to gain 
their knowledge as to the Spaniards; and orders were 
given forthwith to the soothsayers accordingly. 

When this had been done, Maxix-Catzin addressed his 
fellow-chiefs in the following words :— 

‘* Brothers and friends,” he began, “‘ you have seen how 
many times these Teules—these demigods—have sent 
messengers asking for peace and our friendship, saying 
that they have come to aid us against our enemy the 
Aztecs ; also you have seen how kindly they have treated 


_ those of us whom they have taken captive—showing in all 


this that they are men who really desire to be brothers to 

us. Furthermore, we have all seen how we have sent great 

forces against them, both by day and by night, but yet 

they remain unconquered. They have slain hundreds 
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of our people, our sons, our brothers, by means of their 
wonderful weapons, and it seems that we have nothing 
that can withstand them in war. Therefore, seeing how 
greatly we stand in need of the help of warriors of such 
force and superhuman power as these, to enable us to over- 
come our hated foes, the Mexicans, I counsel that ye agree 
with these strangers before it is too late.” 

Others arose and spoke in the same strain, and now there 
was no one among the chieftains who desired to war 
further with the white men, for they were weary of being 
beaten by them. 

‘“‘T think ye would do wisely,” said one of them, an old 
chieftain named Tecapaneca, “to make a treaty of close 
friendship with the Teules. Bethink ye how for a hundred 
years now our enemies have warred with us almost yearly. 
The Aztecs surround our country on every side. We are 
like cattle penned up in a corral—if we venture forth we 
are waylaid and slain, or taken to be sacrificed. For 
three generations we have not tasted salt, and for as long 
we have had no cotton, so that fine garments are of exces- 
sive value among us. Yet in the lands about us cotton 
is so plentiful that the meanest have more than they need. 
Therefore, I say, let us make brothers of these Teules, so 
that, joining our forces with theirs, we shall be able.to take 
arms once more against our hated enemies, and this time 
conquer them and seize their lands.” 

It was decided by the council to send four of their 
number to the camp of the white men, bearing an assurance 
from the Tlascalans of friendship and peace. They were 
also to make excuses for their past hostility and to soften 
the anger of the Spaniards as much as possible. On their 
way they were to visit the camp of young Xicotenga, who 
lay with his discomfited army some few miles distant 
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from the Spanish camp, and to inform him of the resolu- 
tion of the council. They were also to require him to send 
a supply of provisions to the white men. 

The four caciques set forth on their journey and soon 
reached the camp of the young Tlascalan commander. 
On telling him the command of the council, he broke out 
in angry reproaches and refused to do their bidding. 

“TI will not do these things,” he cried. ‘It would be 
to stain the honour of the Tlascalans so deeply that never 
more would we be able to look an enemy in the face. 
Who are these white men? They are no greater than 
We are—no stronger, no less able to be slain or wounded. 
Already we have slain and wounded some of them, and 
if I were allowed to attack them once more at night, I 
doubt not I should conquer them. Go back,” he ended ; 
* tell the chiefs I know not why they should bow to these 
strangers. Let me fight them again!” 

He would not listen to the arguments of the four 
messengers, nor would he permit them to proceed on their 
journey to the Spanish camp. He also refused point 
blank to send any provisions to the white men. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards had not been idle. Cortés, 
determined to keep up the terror of the Castilian name, by 
leaving the enemy no respite, put himself at the head of a 
small party of troops to scour the surrounding country. 
He passed through many villages, gathering plunder and 
provisions wherever he went. In some places the natives 
received him with hostility, and in order to strike terror 
into them he treated these with great rigour, not sparing 
them in battle, and when they were conquered he burned 
their houses. Others who submitted without fighting, he 
treated with every leniency. 

After three days he returned, the horses laden with 
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goods and the men jubilant at their success. Twenty 
Indian captives were brought back with them, who, 
having heard a rumour that the Spaniards ate the hearts 
of all their prisoners, walked in terror of death by torture. 
Reaching the camp, however, Cortés told them that no 
harm would befall them, and after staying in the camp that 
day and being treated with kindness by all, they were 
allowed to return to their homes, spreading the news of 
the mildness of the Spaniards everywhere they went. 

On his return to the camp Cortés found that many of 
the Spaniards were malcontent. Seven of these took their 
way to the hut where their leader lodged, with the deter- 
mination to expostulate with him. One of them spoke for 
the others and said : 

““We think, Sefior General, that the sufferings and 
privations which we have to bear in this expedition are 
more than can be patiently borne any longer. We are 
worn out with fighting and watching. All of us have 
received one wound if not more, and fifty have perished 
since we left Vera Cruz. Indeed, no beast of burden 
leads a worse life than ours. The sorriest ass after a day 
of blows and heavy loads has at least a night of repose ; 
but we wear our weapons day and night, and wearied by 
the fighting and stiff with the wounds of the day, we have 
to keep strict watch by night. As to conquering Mexico, 
the idea is madness, if indeed it is not a joke. If we have 
to fight so bitterly against the forces of this small republic 
of Tlascala, what may we expect from the greater and 
more powerful forces of Mexico! Therefore, sefior, we 
ask that you now retrace your steps and make all speed 
back to Vera Cruz. There is still one small caravel left, 
and that might be sent to Cuba asking for reinforcements 
and supplies. When these arrive, we might be able to take 
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up the conquest of this powerful and warlike empire with 
some prospects of success. But as we are, we think it 
madness to proceed farther.” 

Cortés listened patiently to all that was said, and then, 
in a frank and courteous tone, replied : 

“There is truth, indeed, in all you say. You have 
done that which no other nation in the world would have 
done. Often I have had that thought when, in the midst 
of battle, I saw our little band surrounded by a multitude 
of savages, and yet win through by sheer force of heart and 
greatness of courage. True, too, that you have suffered ; 
but every Spaniard in the army has entered on this project 
not with the belief that it would be brought to success in 
dalliance and pleasure, but by hard work. Nevertheless, 
we have been victorious everywhere. Fear not that the 
Tlascalans will withstand us. Very soon you will see them 
come and sue humbly for peace and friendship. As to 
going back, it is, my good friends, impossible. Bethink 
you what would happen if we retreated now. The 
Tlascalans would hunt us down to the water’s edge. Our 
very friends, the Totonacs, would become our bitterest 
enemies, and our end would be death by horrible torture. 
Besides, what agonies of mind would brave men suffer in 
the thought that they were retreating ! ” 

While they had been speaking many other soldiers had 
joined the malcontents, and the latter, emboldened by 
their presence and the forbearing tone of Cortés, began to 
urge their arguments more insistently. 

‘* But, General,”’ they cried, “‘ this is madness. Another 
such victory as the last will be our ruin. While we are 
stiff with our wounds and weary with our efforts, the 
enemy may rush our camp and put us all to the sword. 
As for going to Mexico——” 
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With a gesture Cortés silenced them, and his handsome 
face took on a stern and scornful look. 

‘* Sefiores,”’ he said, ‘‘ I think you speak like whimper- 
ing women. I would remind you of the old soldiers’ song 
—<‘ Better to die with honour than to live disgraced.’ ” 

A shout arose from the greater part of the soldiers who 
had come up to listen. 

“Ay, ay, captain!” they cried. ‘“ You speak truly. 
Look you, we will have no more grumbling, you fellows. 
With the aid of God and His Saints we will do all which 
we have set out to do.” 

The malcontents, seeing themselves outnumbered, slunk 
away. But they continued to curse Cortés and his friends 
among themselves. 

Meanwhile, the chief council of Tlascala had learned that 
the young cacique, Xicotenga, had refused to permit the 
peace envoys to go to the camp of the white men; where- 
upon they sent word to him ordering him in strong terms 
to do their command, and to send forward the messengers 
with provisions. But the young general, being proud and 
stiffnecked, would not do as he was bidden until, when he 
had been ordered four times, he suddenly seemed to 
change his mind. 

He ordered forty of his chief warriors to come to him, 
and having spoken to them secretly, he sent them to the 
Spanish camp, while he still kept the envoys from the 
council prisoners with his army. 

When the party of warriors entered the Spanish quarters 
they wore white badges in token of peace, and bore them- 
selves in a humble and submissive manner. They told 
Cortés, through his interpreter, Dofia Marina, that they — 
came from the Tlascalan general, who was weary of the 
war and now desired peace. Cortés received them with 
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great friendliness, and the news spread through the camp, 
cheering the hearts of the soldiers. 

The messengers brought with them a quantity of 
provisions and some trifling ornaments as presents. The 
Indians remained in the camp all that day and the next 
night, and in the morning some of them went away, while 
the others remained and walked about the camp in a 
careless way as if they hardly knew what they wanted. 

They were watched, however, by more than one keen 
pair of eyes, and their movements excited suspicion in the 
mind of Dofia Marina and of some of the Totonac chiefs. 
One of the latter went to the girl-interpreter and 
said : 

‘* J know not why the Tlascalan braves stay with us so 
long. Is it that the arms and the dress and manner of 
living of the white men are things of great wonder to them ? 
Never have I known envoys of peace to stay in a camp so 
long after giving their message.” 

““T too have watched them,” said the girl; ‘“‘and 1 
think they are spies, and their master means treachery to 
my lord and his people. Say naught of this while I go to 
tell the Teules.” 

Straightway Marina went to Cortés and told him her 
suspicions. The Spanish general instantly sent for two of 
the Tlascalan warriors, and when they were brought to him 
he said : 

“‘ Tel] me, why do ye wander about the camp, instead 
of returning to your master ? Is it that you spy out how 
many we number, what are the weak places in our en- 
trenchments, what watch we keep at night ?” 

The Tlascalans, taken by surprise, and marvelling how 
the white man had discovered their thoughts, could not 
deny that they were spies sent by Xicotenga the Younger 
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to learn how best an attack could be made that night 
upon the Spanish camp. 

Cortés sent the two away under close guard, and ob- 
tained two others, whom he questioned in the same way. 
After some attempt at denial, these also confessed their 
real purpose in wandering with apparent aimlessness 
about the camp. 

The Spanish general, satisfied of the truth of the con- 
spiracy, gave orders throughout the camp for the sentries 
to be doubled. Then he determined to make such an 
example of the spies as should make Xicotenga hesitate 
before attempting any further surprise upon the Spanish 
quarters. 

He ordered seventeen of the Indians to be seized; 
then ten of them were led to the stump of a tree, the right 
hand of each man was laid upon the wood, and at a blow 
from a soldier’s sword, the member was cut off at the 
wrist. The seven others each lost the thumb of the right 
hand in the same way. 

‘“*“Now,”’ said Cortés to Dofia Marina, who had stood 
apart while this deed had been carried out, ‘tell these 
Tlascalans to return to their master and say to him that 
he and his Tlascalan warriors may come by day or by 
night: they will find the white men always ready for 
them.” 

Binding their wounded limbs in their mantles, the 
Indians stalked gloomily from the camp and took their 
way to the village where their general was impatiently 
waiting for them to bring the information he desired before 
making his attack. 

-The seventeen filed in silence into the room where 
Xicotenga stood, surrounded by his principal chiefs. 
‘“ How now ?” he said angrily. “ Why have ye delayed 
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so long? The day is already waning. Tell me quickly 
how I should arrange my battalions to surprise the camp 
of the white men this night.” 

““-You cannot surprise the white men,” said the fore- 
most warrior. ‘The Teules read our thoughts. They 
might have slain us all, but instead they put a mark upon 
us for our lives.” 

With these words the Indians uncovered their ampu- 
tated limbs and thrust them out so that all might see. 
The caciques, startled and dismayed at such an unusual 
sight, uttered cries of consternation and looked at their 
general. 

“‘ How have they found you out ?” asked Xicotenga. 
“Why have they maimed you thus ?” 

The chief of the spies related all that had happened, 
and his recital was closely followed by the assembled 
eaciques. When he had finished, Xicotenga went apart 
and would speak to no one for some time. The noise 
of what had happened was bruited abroad among the 
soldiers of the Tlascalans. To them it seemed something 
bordering on supernatural power that the Spaniards 
should be able to read the thoughts of the spies, and to 
divine the plans of Xicotenga before they were put into 
execution. Many of the warriors threw down their 
weapons, saying that it was no use trying longer to fight 
against Teules—demigods as they were. 

Xicotenga himself felt that he was powerless against 
the keen brains and mighty weapons of the Spaniards. 
He had no superstitious beliefs as to the white men being 
anything but human like the Tlascalans, and capable of 
being destroyed; but added to the sense of his other 
defeats, this last event shattered all his confidence. 
Henceforth it was noticed that his bearing was changed : 
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he lost all his buoyancy and haughtiness, and was often 
moody. 

There was no thought of further resistance, and Xico- 
tenga now allowed the four envoys from the chief council 
to go forward to the Spanish camp. 

The Spaniards, a little depressed at the news of the 
Indians having been caught spying out means for another 
night attack, were busy furbishing their arms in expecta- 
tion of battle. Some were making arrows, others were 
pointing their lances with fresh sharp pieces of itzli; 
others sharpened their swords and patched their dented 
or broken armour. Suddenly into the camp rushed one 
of the scouts. 

** A great force of Indians and women with burdens are 
coming along the high road from Tlascala!” he shouted, 
as he approached the general’s cabin. 

Instantly the camp was alive. What did this mean ? 
Peace or war? Men ran to the earthworks, and standing 
on the banks peered over the country. Two scouts leaped 
on their horses and dashed to the top of the hill behind the 
Spanish camp, whence the troops of Tlascalans could be 
seen marching in an orderly and peaceful manner toward 
the Spanish camp. 

“Look!” said Don Diego de Alvarado, one of the 
scouts, to his brother, Gonzalo, who was with him. | “ By 
the blessed Virgin, they bear the white and yellow of 
Titcala, their chief house! Brother, this means peace, 
I think. The women bear presents and provisions. Go, 
tell the general ! ” 

Gonzalo set spurs to his horse and returned. His news 
turned the camp into a place of joy. Men cheered and 
shouted in their relief, and some were for running out to 
meet the bearers of peace. But Cortés sternlyforbadethem. 
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‘“* Back, I say, to your places,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Shall we 
show our weakness by such joy? They will think the 
better of us if we have a bearing of indifference. Go to 
your tasks of making arrows and sharpening swords, so 
that when they come bearing words of peace they shall 
see we are still ready for war.” 

When, therefore, the four Tlascalan envoys entered the 
camp, they found the Spanish soldiers busy at their war- 
like tasks. Very humbly the four nobles bowed, and as 
was their custom picked up earth with their fingers, and 
carried it to their lips in token of submission. Then they 
gave their message: how that the Tlascalan lords had 
first believed that the Spaniards were friends and allies of 
Montezuma, who was their inveterate and hated foe; 
therefore, they had persisted in fighting the white strangers. 
But now they craved to be received by Cortés and his 
soldiers as friends and brothers. 

Cortés replied, reproaching them with having disbelieved 
his assertion that he was the enemy of Montezuma, and 
with having resisted his advance into their country. 
However, he was willing to receive their offer of peace 
and friendship in the name of his master, the Emperor 
Charles. 

After this, presents were exchanged ; the Indians who 
bore the provisions were directed to open their loads and 
to prepare bread and other food for the Spaniards, and the 
envoys departed, after promising that in two days their 
general Xicotenga would visit the camp, bearing further 
words of peace. 

Great was the joy of the Spaniards to find that now 
their battles were over, at least for some time. 

“ Peace has come just in time,” said Bernal Diaz to his 
friend, Diego Fonseca. ‘‘ We are all worn out and broken 
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with our labours and our wounds. But now, at any rate, 
we shall have breathing time.” 

“‘ But,” grumbled Fonseca, “‘ we know not when our 
battles will end or what will be the result of them. Be- 
think you, Bernal, if we have suffered so much from this 
valiant little republic, and been so nigh to destruction 
at their hands, what may not happen when the great 
empire of Mexico puts the strength of its great armies 
against us ?” 

“You are but a croaking old woman,” replied Bernal 
Diaz, with a scornful laugh. ‘Be satisfied, man, with 
what the day brings forth. The Saints of heaven have 
been with us till now, and I doubt not they will lend us 
their ghostly aid to overthrow this land of heathenism, 
great and powerful as it may be.” 

“Ay, ay, I doubt it not,” said Diego; ‘‘ but I would 
be surer if we had a thousand more brave fellows with us, 
and a dozen more cannon.” 

When at the time appointed, the young Tlascalan 
general came with many of his chieftains into camp, all 
the Spaniards crowded round, anxious to see the valiant 
chief who had so long kept his enemies at bay. He 
advanced with firm and fearless steps up to the place 
where Cortés stood awaiting him. The young leader was 
rather above the middle height, with broad shoulders and 
a muscular frame, indicating great activity and strength. 
His head was large, and his countenance marked with the 
lines of hard service rather than of age, for he was but 
thirty-five. 

He saluted Cortés by touching the earth with his hand, 
while clouds of incense from the censers swung by 
attendant bearers rolled about the heads of both of them. 

“I come,” began the Tlascalan, ‘from Xicotenga, my 
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father, and Maxix-Catzin, both chief rulers of this republic, 
praying that you white men will receive us in amity and 
brotherhood. I do not wish to throw the blame of the 
war that has been between us on the shoulders of the 
senate. It was I who advised the war. It was I who 
carried it on. I thought that you were our enemies, for 
your Indian allies are subjects and allies of Montezuma, 
our bitter enemy. I love my country, and my sole desire 
in making war was still to keep the independence which 
we have enjoyed in spite of a century of war with the 
Aztecs. Ihave been beaten. You are the stronger ; but 
I know not by what power you have conquered us. 
Perhaps you are the descendants of a god, who it has been 
long prophesied would come from the East to take posses- 
sion of our country. If you be so, I hope you will be 
merciful and just, and that you will not trample upon our 
liberties. I come now in the name of my nation and their 
allies to offer obedience to you. You will find us as faith- 
ful in peace as we have been bold and firm in war.” 

Cortés was filled with admiration for the manly bearing 
of the young chief, and the brave spirit which infused his 
words. Nevertheless, he assumed a stern aspect as he 
replied : 

** You have been brave,” he said, ‘* but you have been 
obstinate and stiffnecked in persisting so long in war 
with us. Had you believed my words and listened to 
my messengers you would not have suffered defeat, and 
the loss of many of your brave chiefs and men. However, 
the past is past. I am ready to forget it, and to accept 
your offer of peace on behalf of my master, the Emperor 
Charles. If you prove true, you will find me an aid in 
all your troubles ; but if you are false, mark me, I will 
take such vengeance on you as I had determined to 
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take on your capital had you now persisted in your 
resistance.”” 

“We will be loyal in all things,” replied Xicotenga and 
his chiefs, almost in one voice. 

The cacique then ordered his slaves to bring forward 
some trifling ornaments of gold and feather embroidery, 
which he offered as presents to Cortés. 

“I fear,” said the Tlascalan warrior, with a smile, “that 
these gifts are of little value. We Tlascalans are poor. 
We have little gold, and we possess -neither cotton nor 
salt. The Aztec emperor has left us nothing but our 
freedom and our arms. I offer these gifts to you, lord, 
only as a token of good will from the people of Tlascala.” 

“As such I receive them,” answered Cortés; ‘and 
coming from the valiant Tlascalans, set more value on 
them than I should on a gift from any other source, though 
it were a house full of gold and precious things.” 

During some further friendly talk between the Spanish 
general and the caciques of Tlascala, Xicotenga expressed 
the hope that the Spaniards would hasten their journey to 
Tlascala, the chief town of the republic, where the senate 
would, with becoming dignity and display, welcome their 
new allies and friends. 
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The Vengeance of the ‘“‘ White Gods ” 


HILE the Tlascalan general was still in the 

; X ] camp of the Spaniards, scouts brought word 

to Cortés that another party of natives was 
approaching the camp. 

** From the look of them, sefior,”’ said one, ‘‘ they would 
seem to be Aztecs.” 

Cortés ordered them to be brought to him and soon, up 
the side of the hill, a band of natives approached. At the 
head of them were five richly dressed Aztec nobles, with 
attendants bearing wands and fans, while behind came a 
crowd of some two hundred slaves with various burdens. 

After the usual greetings, the nobles ordered the gifts 
to be laid at the feet of Cortés. The eyes of the Spaniards 
glistened as they looked on the rich presents, which con- 
sisted of three thousand ounces of gold, either in grains or in 
various articles, besides several hundred mantles and dresses 
of embroidered cotton and the picturesque feather work. 

‘“* We bear a message from our master,” said the spokes- 
man of the nobles. ‘“* He desires to congratulate you and 
your companions on your victories over the rebellious 
Tlascalans. Our master, the Emperor, is full of sorrow, 
however, because he cannot hope to receive you in his 
capital. The vast population in that city is so unruly 
that it would only be with great danger that you could 
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Cortés knew that this was only a polite way of com- 
manding him not to approach the chief city of Mexico ; 
but his resolution to visit Montezuma in his palace was 
unalterable. He thanked the nobles on behalf of their 
master for the rich gifts, and added : 

“The commands of my august lord and master, the 
Emperor Charles, are laid upon me to pay his respects to 
your king in person. I have the greatest reverence and 
regard for your master and for his wishes ; but I must see 
him with my own eyes, and present my master’s gifts 
with my own hands.” 

Cortés then orderel a feast to be made, to which the 
Aztec nobles were invited. Afterwards, they learned 
from Dofia Marina of the peace which had been made 
with the Tlascalans. Whereupon the spokesman, with a 
scornful laugh, turning to Cortés, said : 

“If you believe all that these rebels and cut-throats 
have promised regarding their friendship and loyalty for 
you, youdo wrong. Their words have ever been crooked, 
and they mean treachery and deceit. They will never 
forget how you have shamed and disgraced them by 
defeat, and how many of their sons and fathers you have 
slain in battle and wounded almost to death. I woul 
advise you not to go to their town, for they mean to 
ensnare you in their narrow streets and there to have 
vengeance upon you all.” 

When Dofia Marina interpreted this to Cortés, his look 
became stern as he gazed at the Aztec nobles. 

““T doubt not,” he said, “that it pleases you little to 
find your old enemies have sworn friendship to me, and I 
think your advice and your warning are not meant truly. 
If, indeed, you speak as you think, I believe you are 
wrong. The Tlascalans are brave people: I think they 
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mean no treachery ; but to prove it, I shall certainly go 
to their city in due time.” 

It was evident to all the Spanish soldiers that between 
the Aztecs and the Tlascalans the most inveterate hatred 
and enmity existed. Xicotenga had returned to Tlascala, 
but the other Tlascalan caciques who stayed in the camp 
showed by their flashing looks, quivering nostrils and 
trembling lips, when the Aztecs came near them, that it 
wanted only a word to precipitate a deadly fight in the 
very camp of the Spaniards. 

Two of the Aztec nobles returned to Mexico for the 
purpose of reporting the result of their embassy ; leaving 
the other three with Cortés. The Tlascalans sent re- 
peated messengers urging the Spanish general to set out 
for their capital, but Cortés was ill with a low fever, 
and delayed travelling until he was quite restored to 
health. 

It was now that the natives began to call Cortés by a 
name which he still bears among the Mexican Indians to 
the present day, when in their songs and tales they tell the 
story of the vanished greatness of their kingdom and its 
dreadful fall. The name was Malinche, and was very 
simple in origin. The Aztecs and Tlascalans always 
found the girl Marina in the company of Cortés when they 
spoke to him. They knew her name, but could not pro- 
nounce the “r” and had to change it to “1,” calling 
her “‘ Malina.” By a simple method, which was a feature 
of their language, they called Cortés by the name Malinche, 
which meant “lord of Malina.” There was another 
Spaniard, named Juan Perez, who also accompanied 
Cortés and Dofia Marina when they had audiences with the 
Aztecs and other Indians, because he was learning the 
Aztec tongue; him also the natives called Malinche. 
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It was on the 28rd September 1519 that the Spaniards 
entered the city of Tlascala. Crowds flocked out to meet 
them ; men and women, in their coloured dresses, trooped 
out, laughing and chattering, with snatches of song now 
and then, and bearing flowers which they either gave to the 
Spaniards with laughing good humour, or which they 
fastened to the necks and caparisons of the horses of the 
cavaliers. Priests with their white robes and matted 
hair also mingled with the crowd, scattering volumes of 
incense from their burning censers. 

The crowds in the narrow dark streets of the town were 
so great that the police—for there were such officers— 
could hardly clear a passage for the army ; while the flat 
roofs of the houses were crammed with people. The 
dwellings were for the most part made of sun-baked mud, 
or adobe; but the better sort were of stone. They had no 
doors or windows, but in the openings of the former were 
hung curtains formed of reeds, fringed with pieces of 
copper, which by their tinkling sound gave notice of 
anyone entering. The house fronts were festooned with 
flowers, and the narrow streets had boughs of green 
branches flung across them, intertwined with many sorts 
of flowers, so rich in odour, that the whole place smelled 
like a garden. 

The people as the soldiers passed sang songs and shouted 
their words of welcome, and these cries mingled with the 
wild music of the native drums. The effect of all this 
noise was such as to excite some fear in the minds of the 
more timid soldiers, but they were reassured by the joyous 
looks of the natives swarming about them and by the 
contented air of Dofia Marina as she rode on her jennet 
beside Cortés. 

At length the head of the procession halted before a 
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of natives in the livery of Xicotenga. Here Cortés dis- 
mounted from his horse as Dofia Marina explained that 
the aged father of the young general was coming out of the 
house to give him the embrace of friendship. The old 
cacique, white-haired and venerable, was almost blind, 
and on being led to the Spanish general, he welcomed him 
in a few courtly words and then passed his fingers lightly 
over the smiling face of Cortés, so as to obtain some idea 
of the appearance of this strange white warrior whose 
fame had spread far and wide throughout the country, 
and whose military strength had conquered the flower 
of the Tlascalan army. 

After this the Spaniards were led to a large hall in the 
house of the aged cacique, where a fine banquet was laid 
for them. In the evening they were conducted to airy 
quarters in the buildings and open ground surrounding 
a pyramidal temple or teocalli; while the Aztec envoys, 
who were still with Cortés, were given rooms next to his, 
that he could guard them while they were in the midst of 
their mortal enemies. 

Soon after their arrival at Tlascala, another embassy 
from Montezuma visited the Spanish camp. They came 
as usual with costly presents, but their message was now 
of a different purport. The Aztec emperor now invited 
the Spaniards to his capital, assuring them that they 
would be cordially weleomed. He besought them also to 
enter into no alliances with the Tlascalans, who were 
treacherous and barbarous people; but to make their 
way as quickly as possible to the friendly city of Cholulu, 
where he had given strict orders that arrangements should 
be made for their reception. 

This change in the message sent by Montezuma indi- 
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cated the change which had come in his weak and vacil- 
lating mind. 

In his great and beautiful palace in the capital, Monte- 
zuma had from time to time received tidings of the 
successive exploits of the Spaniards, rumours of which, 
moreover, had spread rapidly among the people over 
the whole plateau of Mexico. By means of messengers 
who kept in touch with the native villages near which the 
Spaniards passed, Montezuma had been able to watch 
every step of the white men’s progress from the day they 
left the seashore till the time when they mounted the 
steeps of the Cordilleras and advanced through the 
rampart wall which marked the eastern boundary of the 
fierce Tlascalans. 

He had hoped that once within that republic, they would 
find the death which he hoped would be theirs. He knew 
the forces which the Tlascalans could bring against the 
Spaniards, and how invincible those forces had hitherto 
been when he had sent his legions to battle with them ; 
and knowing also the small number of the white men, he 
felt assured that they would be destroyed. 

Great, therefore, was his dismay when the news, spread- 
ing through Tlascala, came by secret ways to the Aztecs, 
telling him how vain had been his hopes. Time after 
time he was assured that the dreadful weapons of the 
strangers. had scattered the armies of the Tlascalans, 
whose most doughty war captains and fiercest warriors 
had been put to naught. 

His superstitious fears returned upon him in the fullest 
force. He was certain now that the Spaniards were 
indeed the “‘ men of destiny ” whom the dark prophecy of 
an earlier age had foretold would snatch the sovereignty 
from the hands of the Aztec kings. 
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His memory went back to the day when he had ascended 
the throne, and the high priest, having placed the crown 
upon his head, had made the harangue which from of old 
had been spoken as a solemn formality on the accession of 
a prince. He saw again the great hall of the enthron- 
ing, with multitudes of bent, reverential forms, and the 
ranks of his nobles, flashing with gaudy dresses and rich 
jewellery. The voice of the priest had intoned words 
which none there had foreseen might soon be fulfilled : 

‘“‘ Be humble in your pride and your power,” the priest 
had said, “‘ and in your magnificence take thought of the 
shame and the ruin that may befall you. Think on those 
terrible calamities that are one day to overwhelm us— 
calamities foreseen and foretold, though not felt, by our 
fathers long since dead: when the destruction and 
desolation of this great empire shall come, when all shall 
be plunged in darkness, when the hour shall arrive in 
which those that shall come shall make us slaves through- 
out the land, and one and all, rich and poor, noble and 
menial, shall be condemned to the lowest and most 
degrading services !”’ 

Montezuma, seated now upon his throne, trembled as 
he recalled the dreadful words of prophecy. These “white 
gods,”’ these Teules, were surely the instruments which 
the dark fingers of Fate were leading slowly but surely 
onward, to bring about the ruin and desolation so long 
foretold. 

Meanwhile, the Tlascalans, having been informed of 
the advice which the embassy of Montezuma had given the 
Spaniards, to proceed to the capital by way of Cholulu, 
warmly protested against Cortés taking that route. 

“You run much danger if you go to the Cholulans,”’ 
said old Xicotenga. ‘‘ The Cholulans are women ; they 
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cannot fight, and at the sight of our army alone their 
hordes have melted with fear. They fight secretly, with 
perfidy and craft. They are the willing tools of the 
Aztec king, who means treachery against our white 
brothers. Moreover, while other chiefs have sent em- 
bassies to you, while you have stayed with us, testifying 
their good will and offering their allegiance, as we have, 
to your dread sovereign, the Cholulans have done neither. 
Yet they are only six leagues distant.” 

The point struck Cortés as an important one. 

“I will instantly send a messenger to their city,”’ he 
replied, “‘demanding their formal submission to my 
master.” 

This was done, and in a few days envoys came from 
Cholulu. They were profuse in their expressions of good 
will to the Spaniards, and invited them to visit their 
capital. The Tlascalans, standing by with scornful 
looks and words, pointed out to Cortés that the messengers 
were men of low degree, far beneath the usual rank of 
ambassadors. When the Spanish general realized this, 
he said angrily to the Cholulans : 

“Go back ; tell your chiefs and princes to send some of 
their own number to me. If they do not instantly come 
to me, I will treat you as rebels against the authority 
of my sovereign.” 

A few days passed, and into the city of Tlascala came a 
troop of chiefs, magnificently arrayed, with fan bearers 
and beaters, incense bearers and other body slaves. 
Having been led to Cortés, they said that they were some 
of the highest nobles of the Cholulans. They excused 
their not having accompanied the first deputation, from 
fear of their personal safety in the capital of their enemies, 
the Tlascalans. They also repeated the invitation that 
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Cortés should visit their city, where they oad all prepara- 
tions for a magnificent welcome had been made. 

The Tlascalans endeavoured again to dissuade Cortés 
from going to the Cholulans, but Cortés knew that, what- 
ever treachery was meditated against him by those people, 
it was too late to draw back now. The Tlascalans then 
asked that at least he would permit them to send with him 
an army of their best warriors, to help him should the 
Cholulans fall upon him. Cortés showed his gratitude 
for their good will and thanked them heartily, but he 
would consent to take only six thousand of the volunteers 
to bear him company. 

The Spaniards set out on the appointed day, and by the 
evening of the same day they descended from the moun- 
tains of the Tlascalan republic into the fertile plains which 
surrounded the rich and revered city of Cholulu. This 
town was the Mecca of Mexico. It was here that the 
“fair god,” Quetzalcoatl, was said to have stayed on his 
journey to the coast, and to have taught the primitive 
people of the place, the Toltecs, the arts of peace, of 
husbandry and of good government. The town contained 
a great temple in his honour, the remains of which, in the 
shape of a stupendous mound, exist to this day. Pilgrims 
from the remotest parts of Mexico came to offer their 
devotions at the temple of the great god. There were 
more than four hundred teocallis or pyramidal temples in 
the town, on the summits of which fires burned by day 
and night. 

Cortés determined to pass the night outside the city, as 
the hour was late. Some of the Cholulan chiefs came out 
to him to welcome him, and when they saw how many 
Tlascalans were in the camp they showed signs of dis- 
pleasure, and informed Dofia Marina that if those fierce 
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mountaineers were taken into the town, disorder and 
trouble would be caused. When this was told to Cortés, 
he considered the objection a reasonable one, and therefore 
bade his allies make their camp in the place where they 
then were. They were, however, to join him as he left 
the city on his way to Mexico. 

Next morning Cortés made his entry into Cholulu at the 
head of his army, the only natives who accompanied him 
being their Cempoallan allies and a few Tlascalan bearers. 
A crowd of citizens met the Spaniards, who were astonished 
at their civilized aspect, for they were much superior in 
dress and general appearance to any of the people they 
had seen since entering Mexico. 

There were a good many priests among the multitude, 
who swung their censers filled with aromatic herbs, and 
musicians played on various instruments. Every native 
bore flowers, and these they threw among the marching 
soldiers. Though the entry of the Spaniards did not have 
the triumphal air of their procession at Tlascala, there 
was an atmosphere of friendly feeling and of welcome 
which made the white men feel at ease. 

They were led to the court of one of the temples, and 
in this and the buildings around it they were quartered. 
Soon the principal lords of the town visited them, and 
showed every desire to ensure the comfort of the strangers. 
Fresh provisions of every kind were supplied to them, so 
that the Spaniards lacked for naught. 

“Tt would seem that the Cholulans are not such bad 
folks after all,’’ said many of the soldiers ; “* and what the 
Tlascalans said concerning their treacherous ways was no 
doubt said because they have been enemies so long.” 

This was the feeling of Cortés himself ; but nevertheless, 
he did not abate his watchfulness, and strong guards were 
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set about the camp both day and night, and 
permitted to walk abroad about the town. 

A few days had passed when three Cempoallan Indians 
entered the camp, one of whom bore a letter for Cortés 
from Vera Cruz, the colony which, it will be remembered, 
he had left on the seashore. In this letter it was reported 
that an Aztec chief had by treachery caused the death of 
two Spanish soldiers, and that when Juan de Escalante, 
the officer in charge of the garrison, had gone with a few 
men to punish the chief, seven or eight of the Spaniards 
had been slain in the battle, including Escalante himself. 
The white men had captured some of the Aztecs, and these 
had said that the whole proceedings had been instigated 
by Montezuma. 

Cortés told only the most intimate of his officers con- 
cerning the contents of the letter, and bearing in mind this 
evidence of the treachery of Montezuma, he would not 
reduce his strict guard, in spite of the friendly bearing of 
the Cholulans. 

Two days later, another Aztec embassy entered the 
camp. The nobles composing it were taken immediately 
to the apartment occupied by Cortés, and by the sullen 
looks on their faces the Spanish general and those about 
him guessed that their message was of hostile character. 

Without making the usual sign of respect the ambas- 
sadors said : 

““We are bidden by our master, the Emperor Montezuma, 
to tell you that your continued approach to his capital is 
distasteful to him and his people. He bids you not to 
come nearer to the city of Mexico.” 

“ Strange are the words of your master,” said Cortés 
blandly. ‘‘ Only a few days ago he invited me to make all 
speed to his city by way of the place where I am now 
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resting. I cannot understand your master: he speaks 
with two tongues.” 

The envoys made no reply, but went away and spoke to 
the Aztecs who had remained with Cortés. One of these 
they took away with them, and then departed out of the 
camp. 

Instantly a strange thing happened. The Cholulans, 
who hitherto had swarmed in the camp, chaffering with 
the Spanish soldiers, now retired and kept at a distance ; 
and the chiefs when asked to enter, sent back word that 
they were ill. In a few days provisions ran short, but 
the Cholulans refused to send any more, saying that the 
maize harvest had been a bad one. The Cholulans now 
began to stand at a distance from the camp, pointing and 
laughing ; and when a Spaniard called to one or other 
whom he knew, they would shout and jeer in reply. 

These signs of hostility caused some consternation 
among the Spaniards, which increased when one day 
some of the Cempoallans, returning to the camp from 
wandering about the town, said that they had come upon 
several of the streets barricaded; the flat roofs of the 
houses near by loaded with huge stones; and in some 
places holes, covered with branches, had been made in the 
roadways, with spikes jutting up within, as if to form 
traps for the cavalry. 

On the fourth day after the visit of the Aztec nobles, 
some Tlascalan soldiers, coming in from their camp outside 
the town, told how they had heard that a great sacrifice, 
mostly of children, had been offered up in a distant quarter 
of the town, to obtain the favour of the gods for some 
intended enterprise, the nature of which their informants 
would not say. The Tlascalans had also seen a large 
number of women laden with bundles leaving the city in 
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great haste. All this convinced Cortés that some over- 
whelming attack was meditated by the people in whose 
midst the Spaniards were encamped. 

On the afternoon of the same day Dofia Marina sat in 
the apartment which she occupied, opening out of the 
patio, or square, where the Spaniards had their camp. 
As interpreter she was, of course, aware of all the informa- 
tion which had been brought in by the Cempoallan and 
Tlascalan allies. She was therefore very disturbed and 
anxious, for she felt that some great disaster was impend- 
ing, ready to fall upon her adopted brothers, the Spaniards, 
and she wondered how she could possibly obtain exact 
knowledge of all that their enemies were meditating. 

As she sat pondering, someone rattled the fringe at her 
door, and on her calling to them to enter, a soldier put his 
head in, and said: ‘‘ Dofia Marina, here is your friend, 
the old woman, who wishes to see you. A boy is with 
her. Shall I send them away?” 

‘““Nay, let them enter,” said Marina, and in a few 
moments a Cholulan woman entered, accompanied by a 
lad. She was the wife of one of the four chief caciques 
who commanded the town, and ever since Dofia Marina 
had been in Cholulu, the woman had taken to the girl and 
become very friendly. The wife of the cacique, after 
looking to see that no one stood outside the copper- 
weighted fringe, came to Dofia Marina, and in a low voice 
said : 

‘“* Malina, you must come with me—come to my house, 
lest the evil that is to fall upon the Spaniards should 
strike you also.” 

“Why,” said Marina, affecting surprise, “what evil 
can befall them ?” 

“JT may not say,” replied the woman, “but do you 
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come with me to my house. I would not that any ill 
should happen to you, and I have spoken of you to my 
elder son and he wishes to have you to wife. So come 
away from these evil white men and dwell with your own 
people.” 

Dofia Marina felt that this woman could tell her all she 
wished to know, but that she must get her confidence 
before the Cholulan would confide everything to her. 

“Oh, mother,” she replied ; “‘ how gladly would I come 
with you! But these Spaniards keep me almost in 
captivity. Nevertheless, I will try to creep out of their 
camp to-night, and meanwhile, I will pack up the gold and 
jewels which I have, so that I do not come dowerless to 
your son who would have me to wife. A good friend you 
are, indeed, to wish to save me from the ruin that is to 
befall these proud Spaniards.” 

Dofia Marina rose from her seat and began collecting the 
rich dresses which the Spaniards had given to her, together 
with jewels and gold ornaments, and while thus engaged 
she continued speaking to the woman, 

“So it is true the Spaniards are to be set upon at last 
and slain?” said Dofia Marina. “‘ Very bold they are to 
have come so far into the land of the great Montezuma.” 

‘‘ But no farther are they to be permitted to go,” said 
the woman, shaking her head. ‘‘ For when they shall 
try to leave the town they will be set upon and slain, 
except twelve of them, who are to be kept for sacrifice to 
Huitzo.” 

Marina did not care to appear too inquisitive about the 
plot against the Spaniards, and therefore she began to 
speak about the time when she and the woman’s son were 
to be married, and where they would live afterwards. It 
was arranged that the woman should wait in the room 
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until the camp was slumbering, when Marina would be able 
to elude the sentries and escape to the house of her friend. 

** And how will these insolent Spaniards be slain ?” 
she asked at length. 

‘** In a sure and certain way,” replied the woman, thrown 
off her guard by the chatter of Marina, who seemed quite 
hostile to the Spaniards; ‘‘ when they march from the 
town they are to be set upon in the narrow streets ; great 
stones will be hurled upon them from the azoteas (flat 
roofs), javelins and arrows will rain upon them from the 
windows and doors, and crowds of warriors will shoot at 
them from behind andinfront. The Spaniards will not be 
able to use their terrible horses, for there will be hidden 
pits under their feet, with sharp stakes on which horses and 
riders will be impaled. It will be a great slaughter, and 
none will escape except a few for sacrifice.” 

“Thankful I am to you,” said Marina, “for your 
coming thus to warn me. I have suffered enough from 
these terrible white men, who look upon me as a slave, 
though I was born of rich and noble parents at Painalla. 
But, tell me, mother,” she went on ; “ how is it that being 
so secret a matter you have learned all that the chiefs have 
arranged ?”’ 

“My child,” replied the cacique’s wife, with a laugh ; 
“trust a woman to get the knowledge she desires. I 
guessed something of great moment was afoot, for my 
husband, who, as you know, is one of the four rulers of 
this city, was very grave and silent. For long he would 
tell me naught, but I learned it all at length from him. 
Our great emperor, Montezuma, has sent rich gifts to my 
husband and to the other chiefs of the city, and my hus- 
band is now with the army of our lord, Montezuma, which 
lies just outside the city in a secret place, and who number 
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twenty thousand of the best and bravest warriors. These 
will set upon the white men, and naught will withstand 
their attack.” 

Marina shuddered. ‘‘ Oh, how I rejoice that instead of 
being in those terrible streets when the killing is being 
done, I shall be with your son. Glad, indeed, am I that 
he is a chief and the son of a great cacique. When I am 
married I will send to my step-mother, who sold me into 
slavery to the Tabascans, and demand that she give up 
the wealth which she robbed from me for the sake of her 
own child. But now, mother, do you wait here for a 
moment. I have a rich robe in another room which I 
would not leave for the thievish fingers of these Spaniards. 
Wait here and guard this bundle while I go, I pray you. 
It is dark now, and in a little while I shall be able to 
escape with you.” 

The woman consented without any hesitation, and 
Marina went outside. She ran swiftly to the apartment of 
Cortés, where he sat in anxious debate with de Olid, de 
Sandoval, de Leon and de Alvarado. 

‘“‘My lord,” she said, ‘‘I have learned all that these 
treacherous Cholulans have conspired against you.” 
Thereupon she told in a few swift words the gist of what 
she had learned from the cacique’s wife. 

‘“‘Dofia Marina,” said Cortés, rising and grasping the 
hand of the girl, “‘ you are the guardian spirit of us all.” 
‘“* Hear, hear,” said the others, amazed and gratified. 

““Don Cristoval,” said Cortés, turning to Olid; “ take 
two men and bring the cacique’s wife to me here.” 

It was done, and in a few moments the Cholulan woman 
stood before them, her fierce dark eyes showing the hatred 
and rage which she felt against the girl who had so 
completely outwitted her. She answered sullenly the 
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questions which Cortés put to her through Doha Marina, 
and her replies confirmed all that she had confided to 
the girl. 

Desiring to get still further confirmation, Cortés, after 
having placed the woman and her son in safe keeping, sent 
Dofia Marina to ask two priests in the neighbourhood, who 
had been friendly to the Spaniards, to come and visit him 
in his quarters. They consented, and by kind treatment 
and liberal gifts of the gold which Montezuma had pre- 
sented to him, Cortés induced the two men—one of whom 
was a person of much influence among the Cholulans—to 
give him a full account of the conspiracy. 

They said that at first the emperor had sent orders to 
the Cholulans to treat the white strangers with all kindness 
and liberality. But afterwards he had offered certain 
sacrifices to the war god, and had consulted the oracles 
of his temple, and the reply had been: that as the 
Spaniards by their presence had polluted the Holy City 
of Quetzalcoatl, the gods would avenge the insult, and 
Cholulu should be the grave of the white men. Instantly 
Montezuma had sent orders to a large part of his army to 
proceed to Cholulu; and arrangements had been made 
for attacking the Spaniards as they left the city. So sure 
were the Mexicans of success that the manacles which were 
to be placed upon the prisoners were stored in a house 
near the place where the Spaniards were to be attacked. 

Having learned all he could of the plot, Cortés dismissed 
his informers, who, for their own sakes, would keep silent 
concerning their treachery to their own people, and 
immediately called a council of his officers. 

When he told them of the alarming difficulties in 
which they were now placed, some turned pale. The 
more timid advised that, as dangers seemed to thicken 
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about them the nearer they approached Mexico, they 
should retrace their steps to Vera Cruz or at least to 
Tlascala, from whence they could reach Mexico by another 
route. The greater part, however, supported Cortés 
in his contention that they must always go forward. 
Retreat, he said, would be ruin, and half-way measures 
would damage their fame in the eyes of their allies, the 
Tlascalans and the Totonacs. 

‘* We must strike such a blow,”’ said Cortés, ‘‘as, once 
for all, will make our enemies understand that they cannot 
circumvent us by plot and artifice, nor can they crush us 
by weight of numbers.” 

Cortés had asked the two priests who had revealed the 
plot to him to persuade the chief caciques of the Cholulans 
to come and speak with him a little later. This they did, 
whereupon Cortés, in accordance with the scheme he had 
arranged in his own mind, gently reproached them for their 
want of hospitality in not sending provisions to his camp, 
and told them that his army was leaving the town early 
next morning. 

‘““I wish to make but one more request of you,” he 
said; “and that is that you will furnish me with two 
thousand men to help carry our baggage and transport our 
cannon.” 

The Cholulan chiefs looked swiftly at each other, and 
Cortés saw the satisfaction in their eyes. They begged 
for leave to consider his words and went aside to consult 
fora moment. The request seemed to play entirely into 
their own hands, for so large a body of Cholulans in the 
midst of the Spaniards would be all in favour of the attack 
to be made upon the white men in the narrow streets. 
The caciques agreed, therefore, to send two thousand men 
early in the morning. 
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When the chiefs had left, Cortés ordered the two remain- 
ing Aztec ambassadors, who were still his guests, to come 
to him. On their entrance he said : 

“‘ Envoys of Montezuma, I have learned that a plot is 
on foot to overwhelm myself and my army when we leave 
this city. First, as I learn, your lord ordered that we 

- should be treated with all honour; but now he has sent 
word by the messengers whom ye saw the other day, that 
we are to be destroyed, except for some few who are re- 
served to be sacrificed to your gods who thirst for blood.” 

The Aztecs broke out into apparently earnest protesta- 
tions against his suspicions against their master. “ He 
has never thought of so evil an action against his white 
friends,” they said. ‘‘ He is innocent of so great a crime. 
The messengers whom we saw spoke no word of such a 
conspiracy, which, if it truly exists, has been thought out 
by the evil minds of the Cholulans themselves.” 

It was the policy of Cortés to keep on apparently good 
terms with Montezuma, however greatly he suspected 
that monarch of evil designs against him. He therefore 
pretended to believe what the Aztecs said. “‘ Certainly,” 
he replied, “‘ I am unwilling to believe that your master, 
who has ever returned courteous and kindly answers to me, 
and who has rendered us such friendly offices, would now 
contemplate so base a deed. I must believe, then, that 
this evil conspiracy is wholly the plan of the treacherous 
Cholulans. Therefore, I will take so ample a vengeance 
upon them, that not for long years shall the fame of it be 
forgotten.” 

He dismissed the Aztecs, but took care that they were 
closely guarded in their chambers, so that they should not 
communicate with the citizens and thus put them on their 
guard. 
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The night was one of deep anxiety throughout the 
Spanish camp. The sentinels were doubled in number, 
and those who slept lay down with armour strapped upon 
them and swords at their hands, while the cavaliers, 
booted and spurred, lay beside their horses, already saddled. 
The night, however, passed without any alarm, the still- 
ness of the sleeping city being broken only by the regular 
call of the priests from the tops of the temples, proclaiming 
through their trumpets the hours of the night. 

With the first ray of sunlight Cortés was on his horse, 
ordering the movements of his little army. As has 
already been mentioned, the camp was situated in a great 
square or court, surrounded on three sides by buildings 
and on the other by a high wall. There were three gates 
of entrance, at each of which he placed a strong guard. 
Before each entrance, also, he posted bodies of soldiers, and 
divided his artillery between them, so that the streets 
leading to the camp were commanded on every side. 
Inside the square, lines of infantry were drawn up on all 
sides. 

Hardly were these arrangements completed, when the 
body of Cholulans were seen approaching who had been 
promised by the chiefs to act as bearers. They came into 
the square laughing and shouting among themselves, as 
if quite at ease. 

‘““They seem very sure of themselves,” said Bernal 
Diaz to the man at the head of his file of infantry. ‘“‘ Look 
at that fellow there and listen to his horse laugh! One 
would think they already had us in their cages, ready for 
sacrifice to their horrible demons.” 

‘** And, look you, Diaz,” replied the man, “there are 
surely more than the two thousand the general asked of 
them.” 
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*“ Likely enough!” returned Diaz. ‘“‘ If so, the worse 
for them.” 

When all the Cholulans had filed into the square, Cortés, 
with Dofa Marina on horseback beside him, bade the 
caciques to come aside with him. When they stood 
before him, he looked sternly at them and said : 

““ Why is it, traitors, that you have laid a plot to destroy 
us ? Have I or my army done you wrong, robbed you or 
slain any of your people ? Why have you hidden twenty 
thousand soldiers in a secret place to fall upon us as we 
leave the town? Why have you prepared manacles and 
placed them ready to hand? There are deep holes with 
sharp stakes hidden under rushes in the streets which 
lead to Mexico ; and the flat tops of the houses there at 
this moment hold huge rocks and stones, while behind the 
windows and the doors lurk warriors with javelins and 
arrows. I ask you, why are these things prepared ? 
Why, if you wish to fight us, do you do these things 
secretly ? Why not wait until we are in the open field, 
and then attack us as the brave Tlascalans attacked 
us, without treachery or ambush? Already you have 
prepared the pots in which to cook our flesh, and the 
herbs you would eat with it. Is it not so? Is it not 
true that I visited your city at your invitation, only to 
find that your kindness and hospitality are a mask 
which covers the blackest perfidy ?” 

The chiefs gazed at each other with blank looks, as 
rapidly, in a clear, ringing voice, Dofia Marina interpreted 
the stern sentences of Cortés. They looked in awe on the 
fair, hard faces of the general and of the other horsemen 
who stood just behind him. They seemed to be in the 
presence of beings who could read their very thoughts, 
and before whom no denial would be of any avail. 
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“ Ts it not all true, that which I have said ? ” demanded 
Cortés, and the girlish voice of Marina echoed the words 
in sharp and scornful tones. | 

“Tt is true,” said one. “ But the fault is not ours,” 
said another. ‘‘ We have done but the bidding of our 
lord, Montezuma.” 

Cortés looked at the gloomy faces of the chiefs, who 
already guessed their doom. The Spanish leader’s voice 
rang with anger as he cried: 

“The excuse shall not save you. Even if your master 
bade you be traitors, it does not justify your treachery. 
Mark me, you and yours must pay for all that you have 
done. I will make such an example of you that the fame 
of it shall ring throughout the wide regions of Mexico !” 

His looks, his gestures were enough to convey his mean- 
ing. Dofia Marina did not attempt to translate his words, 
but when with a swift gesture Cortés drew his horse away 
from the vicinity of the doomed men, the girl also backed 
her horse beside him and turned her head away. 

The report of an arquebuse rang out—the fateful 
signal. In an instant every musket and crossbow from the 
lines of infantry were levelled at the Cholulans, and a 
frightful volley poured into their dense ranks. They were 
taken wholly by surprise, for they had not heard the 
conversation between their chiefs and the Spanish general. 
They made little resistance to the Spaniards who, having 
discharged their pieces, rushed upon them with drawn 
swords. The naked bodies of the Indians went down 
before the keen blades like ripe corn before the sickle in 
harvest-time. Some, breaking away, ran here and there, 
only to be cut down at last ; others endeavoured to scale 
the walls, but were brought down by musket shots or 
crossbow bolts; while still others, dashing to the exits, 
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found death on the long pikes of the soldiers who there 
stood on guard. Only a few escaped the massacre, by 
hiding themselves under the bleeding bodies of their dead 
comrades. 

When the shouts and screams of the entrapped Indians 
rose in the clear morning air, their countrymen outside 
guessed that a massacre was taking place; and running 
together, they made a furious assault on the Spaniards who 
commanded the approaches to the camp. Then the 
cannon spoke, belching forth flame and smoke, and the 
files of the oncoming Indians lay like swathes of corn upon 
the roadway. While the gunners were charging their 
pieces again, the cavaliers dashed forth, and by weight of 
men and horses and by the play of their lances, forced 
back the press of Indians. The native warriors, in spite 
of the terror inspired by the deafening roar of the artillery, 
which reverberated in the narrow street, and notwith- 
standing the deadly effect of the cannon shot, still pushed 
forward, each man eager to take the place of those falling 
in the foremost ranks. 

Suddenly, in the rear of the attacking Cholulans, was 
heard a long, shrill whistling, which rose almost like a 
sustained shriek above the cries of battle. It was the war 
note of the Tlascalans, who had been told by Cortés the 
previous night to come into the city at a given signal. The 
Cholulans, caught between two forces, found themselves 
trampled down under the remorseless.feet of the Castilian 
cavalry on the one side, or hewn down by their ancient 
and embittered enemies in the rear. They could no 
longer maintain their ground ; some took refuge in the 
nearest houses, which were soon set on fire by the shot 
from the cannon ; while others fled to the temples. 

The streets were now filled with Spanish soldiery 
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running down the fugitives or engaged in plundering the © 
houses. Soon they were joined by their Tlascalan allies, 
and together they rifled the dwellings of everything of 
value, including plate, jewels, wearing apparel and 
provisions. The two latter were especially the object of 
the search of the Tlascalans, who now found themselves 
the possessors of cotton garments and salt, things long 
desired but seldom enjoyed. 

Some of the Cholulans took refuge on the great temple of 
Quetzalcoatl, to be quickly followed by a band of Spaniards. 
As the natives saw their enemies gathering at the foot of 
the pyramid to take it by assault, a priest bethought 
himself of an ancient prophecy, to the effect that if a hole 
was made in a certain wall of the pyramid, the god would 
destroy polluters of his sanctuary by means of a flood. 
With great difficulty the Cholulans tore away a stone 
from the side indicated by the priest, expecting instantly 
to see the water dash from the interior. But only dust 
followed. In despair, the natives fled to the wooden 
turrets on top of the pyramid, whence they threw down 
stones, javelins, arrows and burning wood upon the 
climbing Spaniards. The steel caps of the soldiers gave 
them immunity from injury; and reaching the top, the 
Spaniards set fire to the turrets. Only one was saved of 
the miserable garrison ; the rest were either consumed by 
the flames, slain by the enraged adventurers, or killed by 
throwing themselves from the summit of the pyramid. 

Hundreds of men, women and children were made 
prisoners by the Tlascalans, and the city, so fair and 
beautiful a few hours before, was now scarred with black 
or smouldering ruins, and its streets were piled with 
corpses. The slaying and plundering had already pro- 
ceeded some hours, when the two priests who had told 
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Cortés of the plot came with some of the surviving caciques, 
and humbly begged that he should command his soldiers 
to cease. The envoys of Montezuma also added their 
entreaties. 

“* T will do so,” said Cortés, “‘ out of regard to the prayers 
of you who speak for Montezuma. Go now,’ he went on, 
turning to Don Cristoval de Olid, ‘“‘ bid the trumpets sound 
the recall, and command each man to keep to the camp.” 

It was done, but not without difficulty ; and at length, 
Spaniards and Tlascalans gathered in the square under 
their respective banners, and the surviving Cholulans, 
relying on the assurance of their chiefs, returned to their 
homes. 

The same day Cortés persuaded the Tlascalans to give 
up their captives, and such was their deference to the 
Spanish leader that they consented, though not without 
murmurs. His next care was to cleanse the city from 
its signs of conflict; and the bodies of three thousand 
Cholulans were taken and buried outside the city. 

As the chief cacique of the town had fallen in the 
massacre, Cortés assisted in the next few days in the 
council of the Cholulans which had the task of electing 
his successor. Moreover, he succeeded in bringing about 
a permanent peace between Cholulu and Tlascala. By 
these means confidence was once again restored; the 
markets were opened, people went about their business 
again as of old; though the long piles of black ruins pro- 
claimed for many weeks the tempest which had swept 
through the fair city. 
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H es restored tranquillity to the Cholulans, 


Cortés prepared to continue his journey to 

Mexico.. First, however, he seized the great 
teocalli of the god Quetzalcoatl, and on that portion 
which, being of stone, had escaped the flames, he built 
a small Christian church. He also caused to be erected 
a gigantic crucifix of stone and lime, which, standing on 
the summit of the pyramid, could be seen from a great 
distance. He postponed any attempts at converting 
the people from their heathenism, until he should have 
reduced the whole country. 

During these occurrences further messengers arrived 
from Montezuma. They brought with them rich presents 
of plate and ornaments of gold, besides fifteen hundred 
cotton dresses of fine manufacture. 

They also bore a message from Montezuma, to the effect 
that he regretted the treachery to which the Spaniards 
had almost fallen victims, and asserted that he himself 
was quite innocent of any knowledge concerning it. He 
added that the calamity which Cortés had visited upon 
the Cholulans was merited by reason of their perfidy. As 
to the existence of the large force of warriors in the 
neighbourhood of the city, he explained that there had 
lately been disorders in that part of the country, which 
the soldiers had been sent to repress. 
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Cortés received these excuses with a grave face, ond 
returned a courteous answer, again asserting that he had 
only friendly feelings for Montezuma, whom he hoped 
soon to see in his own capital. 

The envoys added that their master was awaiting the 
arrival of the Spaniards in his city and that orders had 
been given to the chiefs of the towns and villages on 
the route to receive the strangers with all friendliness, 
and to give them any stores or provisions which they 
required. 

A few days, therefore, found the Spaniards again on the 
march, their faces turned westwards toward the line of 
sierras which blocked their way to the still higher table- 
land where the beautiful valley of Mexico was situated, 
They were accompanied by the six thousand of their 
Tlascalan allies who had set forth with them from Tlascala. 
Just previous to their departure from Cholulu, the old 
chieftain, Xicotenga, sent an earnest message to the 
Spanish general, warning him against the treachery of 
Montezuma. 

As they marched up the wild and rugged mountain 
roads which led to the tableland Cortés did not relax for 
a moment the watchfulness which, since his landing, had 
often been the salvation of the army. In front rode three 
or four horsemen here and there, spying out the road, and 
with them were several swift runners who could be sent 
back with information should anything untoward appear. 
Two or three of the remaining cavaliers rode with Cortés 
at the head of the column, while the others rode on the 
flanks and brought up the rear. 

The soldiers marched with crossbows and arquebuses 
always ready to hand, and so keenly did they look about 
them for any signs of ambush that, as Bernal Diaz relates, 
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they went along “ with their beards on their shoulders.” 
One or two suspicious circumstances were met with, but 
the journey was performed without accident. 

At length, on turning an angle of the sierra, they saw 
the whole vast valley of Mexico lying far down before 
them. With its picturesque assemblage of lakes, forests 
and cultivated plains, its shining cities, some on the firm 
land and some stationed, fairylike, in the midst of the 
waters, it was a panorama which checked the footsteps 
of the army as the soldiers stopped to gaze, almost spell- 
bound, upon the beautiful scene. 

Stretching far away below their feet were noble forests 
of oak, sycamore and cedar, and beyond were yellow 
fields of maize and maguey, mingled with orchards and 
beautiful gardens, the latter filled with the blooms so 
much required for the religious festivals of the Aztecs. 
In the centre of the great valley were the lakes of Mexico, 
occupying at that time a much larger area than at present. 
Their borders were thickly studded with towns and 
hamlets, and in the midst, upon an island, was the fair 
city of Mexico, the goal of all their toils, with her white 
towers and pyramidal temples rising into the sunlit air, 
and the broad highways leading to its gates from all sides 
of the valley. High over the city rose the royal hill of 
Chapoltepec, the residence of the Aztec monarchs, 
crowned with the same grove of gigantic cypresses 
which at the present day fling their shadows over the 
land. 

Astonished at the sight of so much beauty and magnifi- 
cence the braver spirits among the soldiers cried to each 
other: ‘This is our promised land!” The more timid, 
however, saw in this populous country, with its straight, 
wide roads, its well-planned cities, its signs of wealth and 
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strong rule, the evidences of a civilization and power far 
superior to any they had yet met with. 

Their road now sloped down into the valley, and at 
every step of the way they came upon more and more 
signs of settled government. From the hamlets and 
towns near which they passed came caciques with presents 
and friendly greetings, and from many of these Dofa 
Marina heard complaints concerning Montezuma, of the 
unfeeling manner in which he carried off their young men 
to recruit his armies or to work in canoes or in the forests 
like slaves, and their women and girls to work in the 
fields. 

“It would seem,” said Cortés, when Dofia Marina told 
him of these things, “‘ that Montezuma’s mountain home 
is, as it were, built upon a volcano.” 

An embassy from the Aztec monarch met them when 
they had passed the crest of the sierras. It was composed 
of several Aztec lords bringing gold and robes of delicate 
furs and feathers. They also bore a message from Monte- 
zuma, to the effect that if Cortés would still return to his 
own country, the emperor would give five loads of gold 
to the general and one to each of his captains, besides a 
yearly tribute to the Emperor Charles. 

Cortés made a courteous reply to the envoys, and said 
that if he retreated now he would never be able to enter 
the presence of his master again. ‘‘ What, indeed, would 
Montezuma say,” he added, “if messengers whom he 
had sent to a great king should return to him with such a 
~ reply as you wish me to give to my master the Emperor ? 
Would he call them anything else but cowards ? ” 

When the envoys returned to Montezuma and told him 
of the non-success of their embassy to Cortés, the king in 
despair shut himself up in his great palace on the hill of 
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Chapoltepec, and, refusing food, sought relief in prayer and 

»in making sacrifices to his god, Huitzilopotchtl. But the 
priests of the war god said that the oracle was dumb, and 
Montezuma at length decided to call a council of his oldest 
and wisest chiefs. 

Among these, however, there was as much division of 
opinion as there had been at the great council when 
the question of the Spaniards had first been discussed. 
Cacama, the young King of Tezcuco, who was the king’s 
nephew, repeated his former advice, and urged that the 
Spaniards should be received courteously as befitted 
ambassadors, as they declared themselves to be, of a 
foreign prince of great power. 

The contrary advice was urged by Cuitlahua, Monte- 
zuma’s brother, who, as on the former occasion, urged that 
the forces of the empire should be mustered at once, to 
drive back the invaders from the capital. 

“Once allow these strangers to enter our rich city,” 
said the old warrior, his eyes flashing, ‘‘ and they will never 
leave it unspoiled, unplundered. Now is the time to 
strike. They are in the midst of all our armies. We are 
as the sands of the seashore to their paltry numbers, and 
we can crush them.” 

The king sat on his throne and listened, as now this 
chief rose and counselled this or that, to be opposed or 
agreed with by the next who stood up. Montezuma paid 
little heed to what was said, for a fixed sadness was in his 
mind. 

The last spark of hope had died in his heart. Do what 
he could, by guile or ambush, or by offers of gold, nothing 
was of any avail against the fate which was slowly march- 
ing across the land toward his capital. He felt himself to be 
the victim of an absolute destiny, and that to fight against 
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the white men was to fight against the gods them- 
selves. a 

He raised his head and listened to the lord of Tlatelolco, 
who was supporting the advice of his war leader, Cuitlahua. 

“These strangers are but robbers and evil men,” he 
said. “They have spoiled and slain our people and 
polluted our temples. How can we expect to fare any 
better at their hands than the Tabascans, the Totonacs, 
the Tlascalans and the Cholulans? Let us gather our 
armies and fall upon them in our thousands.” 

** Cease, cease your talk!’ said Montezuma, in a spirit- 
less tone. His eyes were downcast, and his face full of 
gloom. “‘ Of what avail is resistance to these strangers 
when the gods have declared themselves against us? We 
cannot fight against our destiny. I mourn most for the 
old and infirm, the women and the young maidens and 
our little children, too feeble to fight or to flee, the prey 
of the sword and the conqueror. For myself and you, my 
brave chiefs, we must bare our breasts to the storm and 
meet it as we may.” 

He rose in sign that the council was ended. Cuitlahua, 
the war-wise brother of the emperor, looked with a fierce 
and gloomy eye as with.the others he trooped out of the 
chamber. In his character there was naught of weakness 
nor timidity, and it is probable that if he had been on the 
throne, the Spaniards would have been destroyed already, 
and the conquest of the land of the Aztecs postponed for 
some years. 

As the result of his belief that he could no longer 
struggle against his fate, Montezuma resolved to send 
a last embassy to the Spaniards under the leadership of 
Cacama, to welcome them to Mexico. 

When, therefore, one morning the Spaniards were early 
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preparing to leave a town on the shores of the lake of 
Chalco, the most southerly of the four lakes of Mexico, a 

scout came in with the news that a party of richly dressed 
Aztecs were advancing to meet them. It was not long 
before there appeared a palanquin or litter, decorated 
with gold and precious stones, having pillars curiously 
wrought, supporting a canopy made of green plumes. 
Eight principal caciques bore this litter on their shoulders. 
They came to a stop before Cortés, and from the palanquin 
descended a young man of about twenty-five years of age, 
with a handsome presence and erect and stately bearing. 

The young prince advanced to Cortés, and after making 
the usual salutation, he said: 

‘* Malinche, I and these nobles have come to serve you 
and to see that you are granted all that you may desire, 
and to ask that you will make haste to the capital, where 
my uncle, the Emperor Montezuma, will welcome you.” 

Presents were then exchanged, and Cortés returned a 
courteous and friendly answer, embracing the young 
prince as he did so; after which the Indian prince with- 
drew. 

So impressed were the Spaniards with the magnificence 
and state of this embassy, which excelled any they had 
ever seen, that as the ranks marched forward, the soldiers 
broke out in a lively conversation concerning it. They 
made guesses as to the value of the rich dresses worn by 
the nobles and by Cacama, and of the gold and jewels 
which decorated the litter. 

‘“‘ Santissima Maria!” ejaculated Bernal Diaz, “‘ if the 
prince, his nephew, comes to us in such state and glory, 
in what magnificence will the great Montezuma himself 
appear ?” 

As they proceeded on their way, the sights met with 
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became more and more beautiful and delightful. The 
rough soldiers themselves, as they walked along, were 
loud in their praise, and pointed out eagerly to one 
another each lovely view or strange aspect as it opened 
out before them. 

They were now marching along a causeway or dike 
which led right across the lake. It was a lance-length 
in breadth at its narrowest part, and eight horsemen 
could ride abreast at its broadest. It was built of lime 
and stone, and it struck the Spaniards as being one of the 
most remarkable works they had seen in a country where 
they had found many fine buildings. 

On the waters of the lake beside them they saw multi- 
tudes of light pirogues being rowed swiftly here and there, 
bearing stores and provisions for the villages and towns, 


some of which were situated on the shores, while others — 


rested, like white cities of dreamland, on the very waters 
of the lake, each and all embowered in green foliage. 
Wonderful it was, also, to see gardens, filled with lovely 
blossoms of every hue, floating slowly upon the still waters 
of the lake. 

““It would almost seem,” said Bernal Diaz to his friend 
Fonseca, who marched beside him, ‘‘ that we have dropped 
into the enchanted places which are spoken of in the book 
about Amadis of Gaul, which I read when a boy in Spain. 
See the great towers and pyramids over there, resting as if 
on. nothing, and reflected in the water; and the white 
villages far across there look like swans.” 

“Ay, “tis true,” said Fonseca; *“ ’tis all so beautiful 
that it seems almost as if we are dreaming.” 

““Do not marvel,” says Bernal Diaz in the account 
which he has left of the conquest, ‘‘ that I describe these 
sights in such a manner. I know not, indeed, how to 
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relate all that we saw—things the like of which had never 
been heard of nor seen nor even rumoured of !” 

At length the army reached a town on the edge of the 
lake of Tezcuco, called Iztapalapan. This was a royal 
residence, and contained some twelve or fifteen thousand 
houses. It was governed by Cuitlahua, the emperor’s 
brother, who, it will be remembered, had always advised 
that the advance of the Spaniards should be resisted. 
As, however, this advice had been rejected by his royal 
brother, Cuitlahua had determined to welcome Cortés and 
his army, and for this purpose he had invited the lords 
of some of the neighbouring cities to be present at the 
interview. 

This was conducted with much ceremony, and gifts 
were exchanged, that of Cuitlahua being of gold, of the 
value, as Bernal Diaz is careful to record, of two thousand 
pesos (£5250). Afterwards the Spaniards were conducted 
to one of the great halls of the palace, where dinner was 
served. 

Here, also, the old soldier Diaz expressed the wonder 
felt by the Spaniards at the fine architecture of the palace. 
The walls were of stone, so that the chambers were always 
cool in the days of tropical heat, and the roofs were of 
cedar wood, which smelled sweetly, while on the walls 
were tapestries of, cotton stained with brilliant designs. 

The pride of the place, however, was in the great 
gardens which surrounded the palace. They covered an 
immense area, and were filled with plants, creepers and 
shrubs, the aroma of which was almost overpowering. 
There was also an aviary filled with birds of beautiful 
plumage, and also a huge tank stocked with fish. 

Such gardens as these were not known even in Kurope 
at that time, and the conquerors were often doubted in 
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after years when they described the magnificence and 
beauty of the place. 

The Spaniards that evening encamped in an open space 
in the town, from which the pyramids and white houses of 
Mexico were distinctly visible in the golden rays of the 
setting sun. The goal of all their toils, the prize for which 
all their battles had been fought, was now almost under 
their hands. As the officers and men looked across the 
dark blue waters of the lake and saw the crimson stain of 
the sinking sun die away from the giant temples and the 
long lines of house roofs, their nerves crisped and their 
hearts chilled a little. They were but a handful of men 
in the midst of a powerful empire—what could they do 
against such forces? The timid slept with fear in his 
heart ; but the brave man resolved that at least he could 
die fighting, striking one more blow for the honour of 
Spain. There were others of the like mind with Bernal 
Diaz, who records that he felt vain of their achievement, 
and wondered to himself whether there was any other 
nation in the world who had men so bold. 

Next day, at the sound of the trumpet soon after dawn, 
the army formed up to take the last few miles of the road to 
Mexico. Mists swept over the lake, to be sucked up by 
the sun as he gathered strength; and through these the 
fires on the temple tops in the capital could be seen dimly 
shining. 

It was the 8th of November 1519: a fateful day, indeed, 
for the Mexican empire. Europeans were to tread the 
_ Streets of its capital for the first time, and the days of its 
history as an independent kingdom were numbered. 

The cavalry of the Spaniards only numbered about 
fourteen, and these, with himself at the head, Cortés 
formed up as an advanced guard. Then came the Spanish 
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infantry, which were about three hundred and fifty in 
number, their faces tanned dark by the tropical sun 
beneath which they had marched and toiled for the last 
seven months, and their bodies toughened by a campaign 
which had made them veterans of the highest mettle. 

Behind these came the Tlascalans, of whom there were 
about six thousand, including some of the best fighters 
which the little republic could produce. As these braves 
walked proudly behind their white allies, they cast on the 
crowds of Aztecs who thronged to see them pass, looks 
which plainly showed the pride of a race which had never 
yet been conquered by the Mexican emperor. 

The road taken by the Spaniards was a great dike or 
causeway which stretched in a straight line across the salt 
floods of the lake of Tezcuco to the southern gate of the 
city. The road is still followed at the present day by the 
highway to the city of Mexico which leads from the sea. 

They passed towns upon the way, built partly on the 
land and partly in the lake, and everywhere were the signs 
of a busy population pursuing their daily tasks and labours 
under the protection of an ordered and settled government. 
The road was wide enough for ten horsemen to ride 
abreast, and early as the hour was it was crowded with 
people, some coming from the town to meet the Spaniards 
and others flocking in from the country and neighbouring 
towns. The Spaniards had therefore almost to press 
their way through the multitudes of sightseers. Canoes 
and boats, filled with others eager to see the famous white 
men, were crowded on the water on each side of the cause- 
way, and the housetops and temple summits each bore 
their concourse. 

Among this press of people the Spanish soldiers told 
each other to remember the cautions which the Tlascalan 
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chiefs had given them—to beware of the perfidy of the 
Aztees; and each kept a good look out and held his 
weapon in readiness. 

At length they reached a solid curtain of stone which 
was raised across the causeway. It was twelve feet high, 
strengthened by towers at the extremity, and was pierced 
by a battlemented gateway, which opened to give a 
passage to the troops. It was called the Fort of Xoloe. 
The Spaniards passed it in peace now, but they were again 
to know every stone of it in long days of battle. 

A little later the army reached a place where the cause- 
way was cut off in the form of a drawbridge, which could 
be raised or lowered according to desire. The hollow 
bridge rang with the measured tramp of the troops and 
when the Spaniards had passed it many thought that now 
indeed they were at the mercy of Montezuma. 

Suddenly through the press of people before them they 
saw the flash and glitter of gold and jewels; the crowd 
thinned away, and then through a road between the 
multitudes they saw the brilliant retinue of Montezuma 
approaching. Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, richly 
dressed in white cotton or in robes of feather work, their 
necks and ears adorned with gold and precious stones, a 
litter was borne on the shoulders of other nobles. These 
were barefooted, they walked with slow and measured 
steps and their eyes were bent down. The litter blazed 
with gold and silver, and bore a canopy of gaudy feather 
work. Within the palanquin sat Montezuma himself. 

The crowds about the Mexican king bent forward with 
eyes on the ground, for it was considered irreverent to 
look upon the face of Montezuma. Cloths were laid on 
the ground, and then four of his closest kinsmen helped 
the monarch to alight. Montezuma wore the girdle and 
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ample square cloak of his nation, made of the finest cotton, 
and tied in a knot at his neck. On his feet were sandals, 
having soles of gold, and the leather thongs had bosses of 
the same metal. Both the cloak and the sandals were 
sprinkled with pearls and precious stones, so that as he 
walked the sunlight flashed from him at every turn. On 
his head he wore a panache or head-dress of green plumes, 
which floated down his back. 

In person he was tall and thin. His hair, black and 
straight, was not very long ; his beard was sparse ; his 
complexion paler than most of those of his race who stood 
about him. His features wore a serious expression, but 
there was no look of dejection upon them. He walked 
with dignity toward where Cortés stood, supported by 
a few of his noblest cavaliers. 

Both Montezuma and Cortés observed each other with 
deep interest. In the Aztec emperor the Spaniard saw 
the master of the wide regions through which he had 
passed, the ruler possessed of a mighty power, who yet 
had seemed strangely uncertain how to receive him. In 
Cortés, on the other hand, Montezuma saw a strange 
being who seemed to come from a world unknown and 
hitherto undreamed of ; a being possessed of mysterious 
powers, the bearer of he knew not what dreadful fate for 
him and his people. 

““T bid you welcome to my capital, Malinche,” said 
Montezuma. 

“‘ T thank you in the name of my great master,” replied 
Cortés; “and in his name also I thank you for the many 
signs of your munificence which you have rendered to me.” 

Cortés then hung round Montezuma’s neck a sparkling 
chain of coloured crystal, a gift of enormous value to the 
Aztecs, to whom glass was unknown. 
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Montezuma then turned to the lords of Tezcuco and 
Cuyoacan and bade them lead the Spaniards to the 
quarters appointed for them in the town. Then, bowing 
again to Cortés, the emperor turned, was helped into his 
litter by the two remaining kinsmen, Cuitlahua and the 
lord of Tacuba, and thus, while the multitude bent their 
eyes reverently to the ground, he returned to the city in 
the same slow state in which he had come. 
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In the Aztec City 


\ , / ITHOUT further delay,” says Bernal Diaz in 
his description of the meeting with “el gran 
Montezuma,” ‘‘ we marched forward into the 
streets of Mexico. Who could number the multitude of 
men and women and children who filled the streets and 
the flat roofs, or who from canoes upon the canals jumped 
on the causeways to look at us? To-day as I am writing 
I can bring it all before my eyes again as if it all happened 
yesterday ; and I think of the great mercy which our 
Lord Jesus Christ showed to us in giving us favour and 
strength to dare enter such a city, and to have guarded 
me from so many dangers of death. I give Him many 
thanks for this, that from such perilous times he has kept 
me, so that I am able to write it all down. But let us 
leave words, for works are a better witness than what I 
may say.” 

The road along which the Spaniards marched is to this 
day the great highway from the south; but the sights 
seen along it as the conquerors pursued their way are 
wholly changed. Small wonder that each Spaniard felt 
himself favoured in being allowed to enter so great and 
powerful a city. The street was wide and extended some 
miles in a straight line through the capital. As the eyes 
of the soldiers glanced above the heads of the crowds on 
either side they saw a deep vista of temples, terraces, great 
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houses and gardens, while at the other end, above a giant 
pyramid, rose the blue mountains in the distance. 

At length the Spaniards halted in a vast square deep in 
the heart of the city, where rose a huge pyramidal pile, 
with fires upon its summit, dedicated to the war god. 
Facing the western gate of the enclosure of the temple 
stood a low range of stone buildings, the palace of Axaya- 
catl, Montezuma’s father. The Spaniards, as they looked 
on the wall which surrounded the high temple, marvelled 
to see at regular intervals jutting from the wall, great 
serpents’ heads carved in stone, each a yard long and a 
foot and a half thick. On the side facing the quarters of 
the Spaniards were fifty-two of these, and the same 
number jutted from each of the other three walls. 

The Emperor Montezuma was in the courtyard of the 
palace awaiting the Spaniards. Approaching Cortés, he 
hung a massy collar, of pure gold and of most delicate 
workmanship, round his neck. 

“This palace belongs to you, Malinche,”’ he said, point- 
ing to the buildings at their side. ‘‘ Rest yourself and 
your soldiers, and in a little while I will visit you again.” 
He then withdrew with his nobles. 

After setting his guards and placing his cannon so as to 
command all approaches to their quarters, Cortés and his 
men sat down to the collation which had been ordered 
by the emperor and which was served by Mexican slaves. 
The Spaniards then took their siesta, and a little while 
afterwards Montezuma was again announced. 

He was attended by a few of his principal] nobles, and 
when he and Cortés had taken their seats the Spanish 
cavaliers and the Aztec lords stood {round at a little 
distance in respectful silence. 

Montezuma inquired concerning the country of the 
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Spaniards, their sovereign, the nature of their government, 
and especially their motives in visiting Mexico. Cortés 
replied that they desired to see a monarch concerning 
whom they had heard many rumours, and they also wished 
to declare to him the true faith, as professed by the 
Christians. Cortés contented himself with this mere hint 
concerning his desire to convert the heathens and did not 
enlarge on the principles of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The Aztec emperor also learned the names of the cavaliers 
of Cortés, and the position which each held in the 
army. 

Montezuma said that he had no doubt that the Spaniards 
were those fair strangers of whom his forefathers had 
prophesied, so many years before, that they would come 
from the waters whence the sun rose and revisit the land 
where their father, Quetzalcoatl, had dwelled. 

After the conversation, rich gifts were exchanged, 
among the presents of the Aztec being cotton dresses 
sufficient to supply every man, including the Tlascalan 
allies, with a suit. 

That evening Cortés commanded that a salvo of artillery 
should be discharged in celebration of their having safely 
arrived in the city of their ambition. It is said that the 
thunders of the guns, reverberating among the vast stone 
chambers about the great square, and making them 
tremble, together with the stench of the sulphurous 
vapours and the sight of them rolling over the walls of 
the square into the public streets, caused consternation 
among the Aztecs. They realized that they now had in 
their midst the wonderful men of whose terrible prowess 
and powers they had heard for long months past, whose 
weapons no armies had been able to resist, and whose 
path up from the coast was marked by conquered cities, 
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abject Tlascalans and Aztecs, and ruined and burnt 
temples. 

Next morning Cortés sent a messenger asking for 
permission to visit Montezuma in his palace. In reply, 
the emperor ordered two of his officers to conduct the 
Spaniards to his presence. Cortés dressed himself in his 
richest dress, and left his quarters accompanied by Dofia 
Marina, Alvarado, Sandoval, Velasquez and Ordaz, 
together with five soldiers, among whom was Bernal 
Diaz. 

“Montezuma came to the centre of the chamber when 
we were announced,” relates Diaz, ‘“‘ accompanied by his 
close kinsmen, for other persons were not allowed to 
remain where the emperor was staying, unless they had 
business of great importance ; and with great reverence 
he bowed to Cortés and Cortés to him. Then he took the 
general by the hand and led him to a seat on the right 
side of his own, and he requested us to sit on chairs which 
were brought forward for us. Then Cortés commenced a 
conversation through Dofia Marina. He said he wished 
to speak to Montezuma of the one true God of the Chris- 
tians, concerning whom the emperor had doubtless heard 
from the ambassadors to whom Cortés had already spoken 
concerning Him. He said that we were called Christians 
because we worshipped the one true God of all the world 
who was called Jesus Christ, who suffered death to save 
us; and when we prayed before the cross we did not 
worship the cross itself, but we worshipped it because it 
was the sign that our Lord was crucified for our salvation. 
By that crucifixion, he said, the whole of the human race 
could be saved, that otherwise would be lost.”’ 

To curtail a long story, indeed, Cortés gave a short 
description of the Christian faith, including the origin of 
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the world, the first pair, paradise, and the fall of man. 
Then he went on to say that as Montezuma was his 
brother, the great Emperor Charles, grieving that the 
Aztec king would undoubtedly lose his soul if he continued 
to worship his evil idols, and would be burned in hell by 
living flames, had sent Cortés to tell him how he could save 
the souls of himself and his people. 

Montezuma listened courteously, and when Cortés had 
finished he said: ‘“‘ I know that you have held this dis- 
course from the time when you landed near the sandy 
swamps until you entered Cholulu. I do not doubt that 
your God is a good God, but my gods are also good. My 
ancestors were led to this land many ages ago by a great 
and gentle being with fair hair aad shining face who, after 
giving them laws and reigning over them for some time, 
withdrew to the regions of the rising land. Departing, 
he said that he or his descendants would come again. 
The wonderful deeds which you have done,” the Aztec 
king went on, gazing sadly from one to the other of the 
noble-looking cavaliers about him, “ your fair complexions, 
and the quarter whence you have so strangely come, 
all show that you are the descendants of our great god. 
If I have resisted your visit to my capital it is because I 
had heard such sad accounts of your cruelties—how you 
sent the lightning to consume my people, or launched 
thunderbolts at them, or crushed them under the feet of 
the terrible animals on which you sat. But I know now 
that such were idle tales, that you are kind and generous 
in your natures, mortals, indeed, of a different race from 
mine, wiser and more valiant—and for this I honour you.” 

Before the audience was at an end, Montezuma sent 
one of his nobles away with secret orders to bring certain 
treasure as presents for the Spaniards. When these were 
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brought, Montezuma gave Cortés and his four cavaliers 
articles of gold and rich clothes of cotton, and to each 
soldier two collars of pure gold, each of which, says Diaz, 
was worth ten pesos, besides bundles of cotton robes. 
These presents were made with great courtesy and charm 
of manner, so that the hard hearts of the Spaniards were 
touched. As they passed his chair on their way out, each 
of them, with bonnet in hand, made a low obeisance to 
Montezuma, and on their walk home, says Bernal Diaz, 
**we could discourse of nothing but the gentle breeding 
and courtesy of the Aztec king and of the great respect 
we felt for him.” 

Two days passed, and then Cortés sent a message to 
Montezuma. requesting permission to visit the chief places 
of the city. This was readily granted, and certain 
caciques were sent to act as guides to the Spaniards. 
Putting himself at the head of his cavaliers and most of 
the foot soldiers, Cortés prepared to follow the Aztec 
conductors. 

As they were led through the streets, the soldiers mar- 
velled at the richness of the dresses worn by the passers- 
by, who seemed to be more civilized in this respect than 
any of the natives they had hitherto met with. A square 
cloak was thrown over the shoulders and tied round the 
neck, and the ample sash around the loins was edged with 
a deep fringe. Some wore mantles of fur or of beautiful 
feather work, as the weather was now getting somewhat 
cold. 

The crowds in the streets watched the Spaniards as 
they tramped by with geat interest, and the soldiers’ 
heads were continually turning here and there to gaze at 
the many wonderful sig ats they saw. 

On drawing near to tke great market-place of Tlatelolco, 
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the Spaniards marvelled at the enormous concourse of 
people who filled a square twice as large as the largest in 
Spain. Here were met traders from all parts, with the 
products and manufactures peculiar to their countries : 
goldsmiths, potters and jewellers, stonecutters, hunters, 
fishermen, fruiterers, mat and chair makers, cotton 
weavers, lance and javelin makers and every other kind 
of workman. Each side of the square was formed of deep 
porticoes, each of which was allotted to the traders in a 
special article. Animals, both wild and tame, were 
offered for sale, and here and there a gang of slaves, both 
male and female, stood with collars round their necks as 
a sign that they too were for sale. 

Passing to and fro between the various booths or places 
where goods were exposed were motley crowds of strangers 
not only from the vicinity of the great city, but from 
places situated many leagues around. On one side was a 
great causeway leading from the mainland to the island 
on which the capital was built, and this was thronged with 
multitudes going and coming, while the sides of the market 
square abutting on the waters of the lake were crowded 
with canoes, in which goods were being stored for transport 
elsewhere, or from which busy workers were unloading 
provisions or other articles to add to the enormous quan- 
tities already on sale in the market-place. 

Buyers and sellers dealt partly by barter, but more 
usually in the currency of the country. This consisted 
of bits of tin stamped with a character like a T ; bags of 
cacao were also used, the value of which varied according 
to their size ; and lastly, quills filled with gold dust. The 
Aztecs had no knowledge of scales and weights, but only 
of measure and number. 

Market policemen patrolled the square, to keep the 
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peace, to see that no false measures or any other kind 
of fraud was used and to bring offenders to justice. 
A court of twelve judges sat in one of the porticoes, 
who administered summary and severe judgment upon 
evildoers. 

When the Spaniards had gone through this busy scene 
they were taken to the great teocalli, or pyramidal temple, 
which stood opposite their own quarters. At the preseat 
day the area on which this stood, with its offices and 
attendant buildings, together with part of the market-place 
and some adjoining streets, is covered by the cathedral of 
Mexico. The space covered by the temple itself probably 
measured some three hundred square feet. 

The temple stood in a vast area encompassed by a 
quadrangular wall of stone and lime, about eight feet high, 
ornamented, as already related, by figures of serpents, 
which gave it the name of the “ wall of serpents.”” Where 
the wall faced the four principal streets of the city, it was 
pierced by huge battlemented gateways, over each of 
which was an arsenal filled with arms and warlike gear. 
Barracks also adjoined the temple, garrisoned by ten 
thousand soldiers. 

The temple itself rose some way distant from its bound- 
ary wall, and was a solid pyramidal structure of earth and 
pebbles, coated with hewn stones. It was square in 
shape, divided into five stories, each of which was smaller 
than the one below it. Stairways ran from one terrace 
to the other, and Bernal Diaz numbered one hundred and 
fourteen steps which they had to climb before they 
reached the flat summit of the temple. This was about 
one hundred feet high, and commanded a magnificent 
view over the whole city and the lakes and country lying 
like a map far and wide below. 
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When they were at last upon the top the first object 
which met their eyes was a large block of jasper, with a 
curiously raised ridge in one part. This was formed in 
order to throw up the breast of the victim to be sacrificed 
to the god, so that the priest could more easily perform 
his task of tearing out the heart. On this block the 
Spaniards noticed fresh blood, which also spattered the 
broad flat stones just beneath it. At the other end of 
the area on which they stood were two towers, built partly 
of stone and wood. In the lower room stood the hideous 
images of some of the Aztec gods, and before them stood 
an altar with a fire which was always kept burning. 
Indeed, a prophecy ran to the effect that if ever this fire 
was extinguished, it would mean that the empire of the 
Aztecs would also come to an end. 

Near by the altar was a huge round drum, the tympan 
of which was made of serpents’ skin. It was struck only 
on extraordinary occasions, when it sent forth a melan- 
choly note, resonant and powerful, which could be heard 
for miles. The Spaniards were to hear that sad note in 
after times—a sound of woe to them. 

Montezuma, accompanied by the high priest, came 
forward as Cortés approached the altar. 

““You are weary, Malinche,” said the Aztec, with a 
smile, ‘‘ with the climbing of the steps to our great temple.” 

‘“‘Nay, Excellency,” replied Cortés, with a laugh, 
‘* Spaniards are never weary.” 

Montezuma, taking Cortés by the hand, bade him look 
around upon the city. Cortés did so; but for all his 
courteous manner the Spanish leader was not forgetful 
of the purpose for which he had ascended the great 
teocalli, which dominated every other building and temple 
in the place. With keen eyes Cortés looked this way and 
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that, studying the plan of the city. He foresaw that this 
knowledge might be of supreme importance to him ere 
long, and the cavaliers and soldiers with him, knowing 
something of his purpose, also imprinted the main features 
of the city on their minds. 

They looked on the crowded streets below them from 
which rose the hum of multitudes engaged in peaceful 
avocations or in pleasure. The plan of the city was a 
simple one. The three great causeways which led to the 
capital across the salt lagoons of the lake each ended at one 
of the four gateways of the temple wall, so that the teocalli 
on which the white men stood was the heart of the city, 
just as the cathedral is the heart of the modern city to 
which the great highways lead. 

“One of these causeways,” says Bernal Diaz, “‘ was 
that of Iztapalapan, along which we bad entered four 
days before; another was that of Tacuba, coming from 
the west ; and lastly that of Tepeaquilla, from the north. 
We also saw the aqueduct which, leading from the great 
hill of Chapultepec, on which the palace of the king was 
seated, brought sweet water to the city. We could also 
see where, at intervals, breaks were made in the solid 
causeways, to allow the water to flow through when it 
rose. Hach was crossed by a stout bridge, which could 
be raised at will. On every side of the lake we could see 
where white towns stood, with houses and temples strong 
as fortresses ; and in the city just below us we could see 
the flat roofs of the houses, most of which were capable 
of being defended. In some places between one house and 
another the canals ran, so that they could only be reached 
by means of a bridge or a canoe.” 

* Well, lads,”’ said Bernal Diaz to some standing near 
him ; “this would be a perilous city to take, but an easy 
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one to hold. Every temple could be made into a fortress, 
and we should have to break down every house to make 
any headway.” 

“Ay,” said another, who had fought in the Italian 
wars, ‘‘’tis like Venice—honeycombed with canals. 
With ships alone could this strong place be taken, and 
those we have not got.” 

Cortés then asked to be shown the idols, and after a 
brief conference with the high priest, Montezuma gave 
his permission and accompanied the general and some of 
his men into the sanctuary. They found themselves in 
a spacious apartment encrusted on the sides with stucco, 
on which various figures were sculptured. On the right 
side of the altar stood the colossal figure of Huitzilo- 
potchli, the war god of the Aztecs. His eyes were 
squinting and horrible. His countenance was distorted 
into hideous lineaments, each of which had a religious 
meaning. In one hand was a bow, while the other 
clutched some arrows. The huge folds of a serpent, 
formed of pearls and precious stones, were coiled round 
his waist, and the same rich materials were sprinkled over 
the whole of the body of the god. 

The most conspicuous ornament was a chain of gold 
and silver hearts hung alternately, these being significant 
of the offerings in which this cruel god delighted. 

Before him stood brasiers, from some of which rose 
clouds of sweet-smelling incense which rolled about the 
face of the god; while in the brasier immediately beneath 
him were three human hearts but recently torn from the 
bodies of sacrificed victims. ' 

There was also an idol on the left side of the altar, 
named Tezcatlipoca. This was made of polished black 
stone, richly garnished with gold and jewels. Before 
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him also was a platter in which five human hearts were 
lying. 

The stucco on the wall of this temple was stained with 
human blood, so that in places it adhered like a thick 
black crust. The floor was in a like condition, and the 
whole place was foul with such an odour “that,” said 
Bernal Diaz to one of his comrades, “no slaughter-house 
in Castile has so dreadful a stench.” 

The soldiers said among themselves that the atmosphere 
was unbearable, and they cursed the idols, the priests and 
their foul work, and made haste to get from the black 
hole out into the fresh, sweet air where the sun flashed and 
the wind blew. 

“* Sefior Montezuma,” said Cortés, turning to the Aztec 
king with a smile that was half scornful, “ I do not know 
how so great a king and a wise as you are can put faith in 
such demons as those gods of yours. Let me but put a 
cross over the roof of this idol-house, and an image of the 
blessed Virgin in a corner of this place of evil, and you will 
see how those ugly demons will shrink and wither away !” 

Dofia Marina interpreted these words, and the Aztec 
monarch seemed annoyed. 

“I have done ill, Sefior Malinche,” he replied, with 
cold dignity, “‘in permitting you to see our gods. These 
gods are good to us and give us harvests and rains in due 
season. They have also given us wide territories and 
victories over many people. I have done wrong to show 
them to you, and I must make a sacrifice to them to 
expiate my sin.” 

Cortés expressed regret at causing annoyance, then 
parted from Montezuma with courteous words, and the 
Spaniards descended the steps of the great temple and 
took a leisurely survey of the other buildings within the 
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wall of serpents. The area enclosed was very great, for 
besides the pyramid which they had already ascended 
they found it included several other teocallis of smaller 
size, besides long ranges of buildings in which dwelled 
several thousand priests, schools for teaching children 
of the richer classes, granaries, and, finally, a large mansion, 
surrounded with an old garden, reserved for the use of 
strangers of eminence. 

Every temple was crowned with altars, where the 
flames rose perpetually, so that at night the streets were 
dimly lit by the fluttering light from the tops not only 
of these but of other temples in different quarters of the 
town. 

One temple was dedicated to Quetzalcoatl. It was 
circular, not square, in form, and having an entrance in 
imitation of a dragon’s mouth, bristling with sharp fangs 
and dropping with the blood of victims. Within the 
jaws they saw collected gory implements of sacrifice, great 
pots in which flesh was cooking, and other things of 
abominable use. They hurried past this dreadful place, 
saying to each other that surely this was “‘ Hell ” itself. 

In another place was a pyramidal mound having a 
framework of timber on its summit. On this was strung 
an immense number of bleached human skulls, which 
belonged to the victims who had perished on the stone of 
sacrifice. 

Wherever they went, indeed, they saw signs of the 
bloodthirsty religion of this cruel people, until they grew 
sick of the sight. Everywhere also were priests with the 
great black mantles, their hair matted with blood and 
their ears cut off in dedication to their gods. Finally, 
the Spaniards left the place and returned to their quarters, 
weary of seeing so many dreadful things. 
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They talked over this experience all day, and next 
morning some of them went to Cortés and begged him to 
ask Montezuma for leave to turn one of the halls of their 
quarters into a chapel, so that amid all the bloodthirsty 
idolatry about them they should have a place where the 
gentler spirit of Christianity might be found. 

Montezuma readily granted the request put forward, 
and sent some of his own artisans to help in the work. 
In two or three days the chapel was made ready, except 
for the placing of the altar. While two of the men were 
discussing this point, one of them, by name Alonso 
Yajfiez, a joiner by trade, observed in one wall the marks 
of what appeared to be a door. 

“Look you,” said Alonso to the other soldier; “our 
Tlascalan friends say that Axayacatl, the father of Monte- 
zuma, who dwelt here a generation ago, hid his treasures 
in this palace. This has the look of a doorway which 
has been plastered up, and there is no other door in this 
wall.” 

‘“‘Let me go and inform the captain of our company,” 
said the other; and Alonso agreed. Thereupon his 
comrade went to Don Juan Velasquez de Leon, and told 
him, and that gentleman came with another, Don Fran- 
cisco de Lujo, and having looked at the marks on the 
wall, they felt assured that it was the entrance to a secret 
chamber. They went therefore to Cortés and reported the 
matter, and Cortés gave orders that an opening should be 
made at the place. This was accordingly done, in a secret 
manner, and when the plaster and stones were taken 
down, Cortés and a few of his captains entered the room 
with torches. 

They found themselves in a long, wide hall, and as they 
held the torches above their heads, from every side the 
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light blinked and flashed at them from piles of utensils 
made of gold and of silver, from plates of the same metal, 
and from bars and rough ore. Besides these, there were 
chests of pearls and other precious stones and bales of 
beautiful and rich garments. 

‘** The tale that was told us is true,”’ said Cortés. ‘‘ This 
is verily the private hoard of Montezuma, once the property 
of his father. For the present, at all events, we will touch 
none of it, lest it provoke ill-feeling against us.” 

The captains agreed with him in this, and Cortés com- 
manded that after the more responsible soldiers had seen 
the treasure, the opening should be walled up again and 
nothing said of the discovery to their Tlascalan allies nor 
to the Aztecs. 

*“ Very secretly,” says Diaz, ‘‘ the captains and soldiers 
went into the hall; and when I saw the riches that lay 
there I must say I marvelled, and as I was a young man 
at the time, and never before in my life had seen such 
riches in one place, I believed that in all the world there 
could not be other treasures as great as these.” 

The stones and plaster were replaced in the opening and 
for the present the discovery was kept a secret. 
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HEN the Spaniards had been a week in the 

capital, the twelve chief officers and soldiers 

in whom he confided were called to a council. 

Entering the room where Cortés sat they saw at once 

by the grave look upon his face that some question of 
great moment was to be discussed. 

“ Sefiores,” said Cortés, when all were seated and a 
guard was stationed outside the door, “I have certain 
considerations to lay before you for your counsel. We 
have been bere a week. We have received the most 
friendly treatment from the emperor who rules this rich 
and powerful country, and the people seem to look upon 
us as friendly visitors. I wish you to consider how long 
these amiable feelings may last. Even since we landed, 
Montezuma’s mind has changed this way and that con- 
cerning us. How can we have confidence in his good 
will? The hearts of men are changeable, and the heart 
of the Indian changes rapidly. He may feel that the 
keeping in food of so large a body as ours is too irksome 
for him. The people of the capital, the warriors and the 
captains, may become distrustful at the presence of so 
large an army within their walls. Moreover, our soldiery, 
rough and hardy fellows as they are, cannot be kept for 
ever in quiet within their quarters. They play the dice 
all day when they are not on guard, and they tire and 
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"we not seen that the very scullions who prepare our food, 


Aztecs as they are, give back the haughty looks of our 
bold allies ? A little word here or a blow there, and the 
mountaineers will be at the throats of the Aztecs, whom 
they hate and despise. What words also have been 
brought to me by our good friend, Dofia Marina? She 
tells me that the Tlascalans have learned that the Mexicans 
have indeed already murmured, and that menaces have 
been uttered against us, saying that the bridges will be 
raised and we shall be kept as prisoners and deprived of 
our weapons. I say to you, therefore, help me with your 
advice to arrive at some line of action which shall extricate 
us from this difficult position before it is too late.” 

The council, as usual, were divided in their opinions. 

‘““' The undertaking for which we set out—to overthrow 
this kingdom and to acquire it for the glory of Spain—is 
too great for the small forces at our command,”’ said one 
of the captains. ‘ It would be better to retire from the 
town in small companies as if we were going out to hunt, 
so that we may not excite suspicion.” 

* Ay, let us get out of the town,” said another. ‘‘ But 
let us do it openly, relying on the good will of the emperor, 
who, I am sure, would not wish to keep us here against 
our will. He has shown himself very frietaly hitherto 
and would not restrain us.” 

‘T think both these opinions are dangerous, General,” 
said young Cristoval de Olid. “In whatever way we 
retreated from the town it would have an appearance of 
owning ourselves defeated. It would show we had lost 
confidence in our own strong arms. Our very allies would 
mock us, and soon would join with the Mexicans to hunt 
us down to the coast.” 
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‘** Moreover,” said Pedro de Alvarado, “‘ what a poor 
mockery we should make of all our lofty vaunts, by — 
retreating now! We have flown in the face of the 
governor of Cuba; all we have done, therefore, has no 
countenance from anyone, neither from Don Diego nor 
from our gracious lord, the Emperor Charles. No!” 
and the redoubtable captain beat a huge fist on the table, 
‘the only hopes of our sovereign’s favour, the only way 
in which we can justify all we have said and done is to 
succeed in our work of conquest, and find a way to pull 
down this barbarian king.” 

‘* Furthermore,’? came the disdainful tones of Don 
Velasquez de Leon, “‘ what profit should we get from all 
we have done if we retreated ? We have. got into the 
orchard and are frightened at what we have done. We 
retreat like curs, leaving someone else to profit by all we 
have done and to come later to pluck the fruits we have 
toiled and fought so much to obtain.” 

All were silent. When the boldest and wisest of the 
captains spoke against retreat, the more timid held their 
counsel. But how was success to be obtained ? What 
could some six thousand five hundred men do, cooped 
up in a city in the midst of some thirty thousand people, 
a third of whom were capable of using arms? The 
Spaniards looked at each other and saw on the faces of 
their feliows perplexity or gloom, the fixed look of thought, 
or a timid air, according to the nature of their comrades. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” at length came the quiet voice of Cortés, 
“‘T have thought of a plan whereby we can safeguard 
ourselves against any plots of hostile intention either by 
Montezuma or his warlike or crafty advisers. If we do 
as I suggest we shall possess that which shall secure us 
from assault by the Mexicans, and further, it will lead in 
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time to giving us rule over this great empire so that we 
may bend it to our will. I advise, sefiores, that we seize 
the body of Montezuma and keep him captive among us 
here !” 

“Maria Santissima!” said Pedro de Alvarado, with a 
laugh. ‘“‘ There spake the boldest man of us all. General, 
tis a daring thought you have ; indeed, some would call it 
reckless. But I think ’tis a stroke that will save us. 
Your plan, then, is to keep him with us and to rule Mexico 
through him ? ” 

“That is my plan,” replied Cortés, while the others 
looked at his quiet, grave face with admiration and, some 
at least, with apprehension. ‘“‘ With him in our power 
as a pledge, we shall be secure from assault, for we have 
but to threaten to slay him to obtain what terms we 
choose from our enemies.” 

“Tt will, indeed, be a great deed,” said Velasquez de 
Leon; ‘‘and I think I speak in the name of all here, 
Sefior General, when I say that we will aid and support you 
in this daring enterprise to the last of our ability.” 

The council then discussed what means they should 
take to seize the emperor, and when this had been decided 
upon, they separated, each to seek his couch. Those who 
lay near the chamber where Cortés slept heard him for 
hours pacing the floor like a man oppressed by thought. 
He was thinking out every detail of the great and hazard- 
ous deed which he contemplated—a deed which, if it failed, 
would plunge the Spaniards into instant and overwhelming 
disaster. 

Next morning, after hearing mass as usual and joining 
in prayers with Father Olmedo, invoking the blessing of 
Heaven upon their bold enterprise, the soldiers prepared 
for the great event of the day. Cortés sent a messenger 
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asking an audience of Montezuma, which was readily 
granted. The principal part of the Spanish forces was 
then drawn up in the courtyard, and a large detachment 
was told off to take up a position in the streets leading to 
the palace of the Aztec emperor, which was at no great 
distance. Cortés then gave instructions that, when he and 
his captains had entered the palace, twenty-five or thirty 
of the soldiers should drop in casually, in groups of three 
or four at a time. . 

Then, with the five cavaliers whom he trusted most, 
which included Pedro de Alvarado, Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
Francisco de Lujo, Velasquez de Leon and Alonso de 
Avila, all clad in complete armour, Cortés walked into the 
great chamber where Montezuma sat ready to receive 
them. Dofia Marina, of course, accompanied the Spanish 
general, to whom, indeed, she acted almost as a shadow. 

For a time, after the first salutations, Montezuma, 
through the girl interpreter, entered into a half-playful 
conversation with the Spanish leaders, while he gave them 
presents of gold and jewels. Now and then Cortés 
glanced back to the door and marked the soldiers strolling 
in by threes and fours, as if they merely desired to see 
what was going on. 

When a sufficiently large number had ranged them- 
selves in a rough group behind the cavaliers, Cortés 
dropped his amiable bearing, and assuming a stern look 
and tone, he said : 

‘“* Sefior Montezuma, I have that to charge against you 
which belies all the friendliness you appear to have 
toward us. It is this: that you sent to your governor 
and chiefs at Tuzapan with orders that they should 
treacherously fall upon our garrison at Vera Cruz. And 
this they did by pretending to be wishful to tender their 
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allegiance to my friend whom I left in command, Don 
Juan de Escalante. Two of our soldiers who were sent 
to the governor as a bodyguard were treacherously 
murdered, and when de Escalente and a troop went to 
punish your governor for his treachery, he sent thousands 
of your Aztecs against the little band. Several of my 
brother Christians were slain, and the leader, Don Juan, 
died of his wounds soon after. The Indians who were 
captured confessed that the governor had acted in all 
this by your orders.” 

It had been decided by the Spaniards that this cireum- 
stance, of which, it will be remembered, Cortés received 
information when at Cholulu, should be the pretext under 
which they should demand that the Aztec emperor should 
deliver himself up to them. It was, of course, a flimsy 
pretence, but the Spaniards desired to do their high- 
handed deed under some show of decency. 

Surprise and indignation were painted on the features 
of Montezuma as he listened to the charge made against 
him. 

“Never did I order that such treachery should be 
done!” he said. “Such things can only be charged 
against me by my enemies.” 

“That may be,” replied Cortés, when the emperor’s 
answer had been interpreted ; “‘ but, to prove the truth, 
I would ask that you send for the governor of the province 
and his accomplices, so that they may be examined and 
judged accordingly.” 

‘** That I will assuredly consent to do,” said Montezuma. 
Taking from his wrist a richly jewelled bangle, containing 
the royal signet, on which was cut the figure of the war 
god, he turned to one of the Aztec nobles, who stood with 
startled faces behind his seat, and ordered him to set out 
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at once for the governor of Tuzapan, demanding his 
instant presence in the capital, together with his chief 
men and councillors. The Aztec noble bowed in sign of 
obedience and went instantly from the chamber. 

“Tam convinced,” said Cortés, “‘ by this instant com- 
pliance with my demand, that you are innocent of that 
piece of treachery. But I am but the servant of my great 
master, the redoubtable Emperor Charles, and he also 
must be convinced of your innocence. Therefore, in 
order to show that you have no evil feelings or desire of 
wrongdoing against us, I request that you transfer your 
residence to the palace of your father, and stay with us in 
our quarters. If you do this, it will show how great is 
your regard for us, and prove that you have no desire to 
deal treacherously with your friends.” 

It was with looks of profound astonishment that Monte- 
zuma listened to this proposal. His face went pale and. 
then flushed as he cried: ‘‘ When was it ever heard that 
a, great prince like myself willingly left his own palace to 
pecome a prisoner in the hands of strangers ! H 

“Nay, it is not as a prisoner we desire your presence 
among us,” said Cortés. “ You will be accompanied by 
your household, and rule your empire as you do now, and 
nothing but respectful treatment shall you receive from 
us.” 

Montezuma shook his head. ‘‘Nay, nay,” he said 
emphatically, “even if I were to consent to such a 
degradation, my subjects never would.” 

Cortés still persisted, giving urgent reasons why the 
emperor should do as the Spaniards desired, but Monte- 
zuma rejected all. He offered a son and daughter as 
hostages in his place ; but Cortés still pressed him. The 
discussion went on for a long time, neither party giving 
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way, while on one side the Spaniards, impatient of the 
fruitless talk, moved restlessly ; and the Aztec nobles, 
standing behind their master, listened with pale faces 
and flashing eyes, yet not daring to interrupt in the 
absence of any commands from their monarch. 

At length Velasquez de Leon, high-mettled and im- 
patient, burst forth in angry words, and, plucking the 
sleeve of Cortés, he cried: 

‘“ Why do you waste words on this barbarian? Either 
let us seize him, or sink our swords in his body if he resists 
or makes an outcry. We must do this thing now or we 
are all lost!” 

The fierce tone and looks of Velasquez startled Monte- 
zuma, who inquired of Dofia Marina what the angry 
Spaniard had said. The Aztec girl, prudent and kindly, 
made reply : 

“I beseech your Majesty to go with the white men to 
their quarters without further words. I know they will 
treat you with great honour, like the great lord that you 
are. If you refuse them, you may suffer violence here— 
nay, even death.” 

Montezuma was much shaken by the simple words of 
the girl, which told him the truth, as he felt full well. He 
looked at the hard faces of the Spaniards, whose flashing, 
angry eyes were fixed upon his face ; and the weak heart 
of him quailed. With a voice faint from emotion, he 
consented to go with them. The faces of the Spaniards 
instantly changed, and they spoke with soft words to 
him, telling him of the honour and respect they would 
ever bear to him! 

Montezuma bade his nobles bring the rich litter in 
which he sat when he went abroad. Seeing the looks of 
indignation and anger upon their faces, he bade them 
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haughtily do his bidding, and, lacking the few fierce 
words that would have called hundreds of faithful nobles 
about their emperor, ready to spend their lives in his 
defence, the chiefs did as they were bidden in silence. 
When Montezuma had entered his litter, the noble bearers 
lifted it on their shoulders and marched out of the palace, 
down the steps into the broad street. 

But their dejected looks and air of wretchedness 
betrayed them—or perhaps word had run from the palace 
of what had happened—and the people in the street began 
to murmur, to cast furious looks at the Spaniards, and to 
call fiercely to each other that the Spaniards were carrying 
their master prisoner to their quarters. Montezuma, 
seeing the rising tumult, cried out in short sharp words 
of command. 

“Depart about your business!” he said. “I go to 
visit my friends of my own desire.” 

The crowds slunk away, only half believing their lord’s 
words, and thousands of faithful eyes saw their emperor 
enter the gates of the Spanish quarters, from which none 
of them were to see him come forth a free man 
again. 

Montezuma was now a prisoner, at least in everything 
but name. Nevertheless, the Spaniards allowed him to 
live with all the pomp and ceremonial of his Court to 
which he had been used, and permitted him to give 
audience, as in his own palace, to his subjects, and to rule 
and give judgments as had been his custom. No Spaniard 
approached him without doffing his casque or bonnet, not 
even Cortés, and none ever sat in his presence. 

In spite of all this, however, his people knew full well 
that their emperor was a prisoner. At front and rear of 
the palace patrols of sixty men paraded up and down on 
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guard; and soldiers were stationed in the royal ante- 
chamber ; and strict watch was also kept at night. 

When in a week or two the governor of Tuzapan arrived, 
accompanied by his son and fifteen caciques, Montezuma 
received him coldly, and referred the affair of his attack on 
the Spaniards to Cortés. On examination by the latter, 
the governor did not deny what he had done, nor did he 
try to lay the blame upon the emperor ; but when Cortés 
pronounced sentence of death by burning upon him and 
his men, they all declared that they had acted under 
instructions from Montezuma. 

Next day preparations were made in the square, and a 
great heap of arrows, javelins and other weapons from the 
Aztec arsenals over the gateways were piled up about a 
number of posts, to which the Aztecs were to be bound. 
While these things were taking place, Cortés entered the 
apartment of Montezuma with a soldier who bore chains. 

*“Montezuma,”’ said the Spanish leader, in a stern 
voice, “‘ your subjects have declared that all they did was 
done at your command. Such crimes as they have done 
they are to pay for by death, and you who are a sovereign 
must also suffer for your wrongdoing. Soldier,” he said, 
turning to the smith beside him, ‘‘ fasten these manacles 
on the feet of the Aztec.” 

The Aztec king was dumb with shame under this 
insult, and the two or three nobles of his own family who 
stood by were also silent, though their hearts must have 
burned with rage. Cortés waited till the chains were 
fixed, then turned his. back without a word and went 
away. 

As the irons were riveted on his ankles the Aztec king 
groaned from time to time, almost as if he suffered pain. 
But it was anguish of the mind, not of the body. When 
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the Spaniards left the chamber his attendants, their eyes 
streaming with tears, tried to console their king. They 
tenderly held his feet in their hands, and, by inserting 
their mantles, tried to relieve his flesh from the pressure 
of the iron. But all their efforts were unavailing to keep 
the grief from his soul, for now Montezuma knew the 
depth of his own impotence. He was no more a king, 
but a prisoner. 

When, in the course of an hour, the dreadful sentence 
on the Aztec chiefs had been carried out, Cortés re-entered 
the apartment and with his own hand unlocked the 
manacles about the ankles of Montezuma, expressing his 
regret at having been obliged to punish him in this way. 
Montezuma, completely and almost abjectly humbled, 
thanked him for again giving him freedom ! 

After this, things went on without anything of moment 
occurring for some time. But the Spaniards had received 
information to the effect that many of the fiercer spirits 
among the Aztec chieftains were incensed at the cowardice 
of Montezuma, who had submitted to become the prisoner 
of the white men without a single blow. 

Meanwhile, Cortés had appointed Gonzalo de Sandoval 
to be captain of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz in place of Juan 
de Escalante, and the young cavalier, a brave and wise 
man, had left the city to take up his position on the sea- 
coast. Previously, however, Cortés had decided to make 
himself independent of the causeways leading from the 
city, lest at any time the discontented Indians should try 
to break them down and thus prevent him from issuing 
from the city. For this purpose he determined to make 
two brigantines, in order to transport his army across 
the lake if necessary. He informed Montezuma of his 
desire, and the king was pleased at the idea of seeing the 
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wonderful water houses of which he had heard. He readily 
gave permission for timber in the royal forests to be felled, 
and the work was at once putin hand. Sandoval, on his 
departure for the coast, was desired to send up a supply 
of cordage, sails, iron and other materials which had been 
saved from the fleet when it had been sunk. 

Cortés now felt he had sufficient power over Montezuma 
to obtain from him a formal recognition of the supremacy 
of the Spanish emperor, and on Cortés requesting that 
this should be done Montezuma consented to call his 
principal lords together for the purpose. When, after 
the lapse of some weeks, the caciques had gathered from 
all parts of the empire, Montezuma told them why he had 
assembled them. He could not restrain his tears as he 
told them that he had consented to acknowledge the 
master of the white men, who dwelled beyond the “‘ great 
waters,” as his own sovereign lord ; and he wished all his 
vassals to do the same and to bring tribute for their new 
master. 

The chiefs consented to do as he wished them, and 
the oaths of allegiance were duly sworn to Cortés, as the 
representative of the white emperor, and a full record was 
drawn up by the notary, Godoy, to be sent to Spain in 
due course. 

So touching did this spectacle appear even to the 
Spanish soldiers, and so moved were all the Aztecs at 
the thought that they were giving up their liberties to a 
mysterious power from far away, that both Indians and 
white men wept together. 

A few days later Cortés suggested that the Aztec king 
and his vassals should send a large present to their Spanish 
overlord, and Montezuma consented that his tax-gatherers 
should visit the principal cities throughout the empire, 
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attended by a number of Spaniards, to receive the custom- 
ary tributes in the name of the Spanish emperor. 

To the store thus brought together Montezuma added 
the enormous accumulation which had been his father’s 
treasure, and which had been discovered by the Spaniards 
in the walled-up hall. The Spaniards gazed with greedy 
eyes on the display of riches which far exceeded in value 
all that they had hitherto seen, and when the tributes 
from the distant towns had been added to the great heaps 
of rich utensils, gold in bars and in grain which lay on the 
floor of one of the chambers, the soldiers clamoured for an 
immediate division of all the spoil. 

Scales and weights were soon improvised, and after 
native goldsmiths had been employed to melt down those 
of the utensils, goblets, plates and ewers not reserved to 
form part of the royal gift, the whole was weighed and 
valued. Independently of the fine ornaments and jewellery, 
the whole amounted to 162,000 pesos de oro; adding to 
this the value of the jewellery, ornaments and silver ware, 
the total represented a value in modern English money of 
about £417,000. It was a very large amount according to 
European ideas of that day, though it was small compared 
with the treasure wrested thirteen years later by Pizarro 
and his fellow-conquerors from the Inca of Peru. 

The division of the money was a matter of difficulty. 
One-fifth was deducted for the Crown and an equal amount 
was set aside for Cortés. A large sum was also allowed 
to repay him and the governor of Cuba for the cost of the 
expedition. The principal cavaliers each took a con- 
siderable sum, and the arquebusiers and crossbowmen 
each had extra pay. When, therefore, the common 
soldier went forward to receive his share he found that 
an insignificant sum of about a hundred pesos de oro 
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(£260) was the amount supposed to repay him for all the 
toils, labours, wounds and fierce battles through which he 
had pressed to gain the rich city of Mexico. 

Many refused to take so paltry a sum, while others 
joined together in groups, and were perpetually grumbling 
and talking of the unfair manner in which the gold had 
been divided. At length the discontent reached the ears 
- of Cortés, who called the men together and spoke to them 
with the ‘‘ honeyed words which,” says Bernal Diaz, “ he 
could use with such effect when needed.” 

In secret, however, he took each refractory soldier 
apart, and to some he gave presents of gold, while to others 
he made large promises. In this way he appeased the 
discontent for the time being at all events; but a few 
there were who treasured the ill justice, as they termed 
it, against a future day. 
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NE day Cortés, with Dofia Marina and several 
() cavaliers, entered the quarters of Montezuma, 
and began to speak in a grave manner. 

*“* Sefior,’’ said the Spanish leader, ““I and my good 
priest, Olmedo, have often urged upon you and your lords 
to put away your false idols and embrace the only true 
religion, which is that of the Christians. Now we are tired 
of your stiff-necked obstinacy. The smell of the blood of 
your victims goes through the air continually, and the 
flames on the top of the great temple are for ever burning 
before your demons. We will no longer consent to keep 
our own religion hidden: we also will have its signs and 
services as open to every eye as yours are open. For this 
purpose, therefore, we require that the great teocalli of 
your war god be given up to us, so that our religion may 
be shown in the sight of all the city.” 

Montezuma listened to the interpretation of Dofia 
Marina with evident consternation. ‘‘ Why,” said he at 
length, in a sad tone, ‘“—why will you urge matters to an 
extremity ? What you propose will surely bring down 
the vengeance of the gods upon you and us, and stir up 
my people to rise against you. They will not suffer this 
profanation of their temple and their great god.” 

Cortés, seeing that the king was greatly moved, asked 
his officers to withdraw. Then he told Montezuma that 
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he would be satisfied if one of the sanctuaries on the great 
temple were set aside for a chapel to the Virgin. If that 
was refused, the Spaniards would take it by force. Monte- 
zuma, much agitated, replied that he would consult the 
priests. 

The result of the conference was favourable to the 

Spaniards, who with great joy instantly set about cleansing 
one of the sanctuaries and erecting an altar, surmounted 
by a crucifix and the image of the Virgin. When all 
arrangements had been made, the whole army moved in 
solemn procession up the winding ascent of the pyramid. 
Thousands of Aztecs looked on from the streets. They 
saw the soldiers enter the sanctuary and cluster round its 
portals, and heard the rough voices of the Spaniards rise 
in the hymn of praise after mass had been performed by 
Fathers Olmedo and Diaz. Loud murmurs rose from 
the Mexicans, as they looked on this profanation. It 
seemed to them to be an outrage which should not be 
borne. Fierce looks were exchanged and curses and 
menaces were muttered. 

““They have dragged our lord Montezuma to their 
prison,” said one richly dressed lord to another ; “they 
have burned his governors and captains for slaying some 
of these white invaders, and they have seized and divided 
our treasures and made our emperor and his princes swear 
allegiance to their own king !—Will they also overthrow 
our gods, pollute our temples and force their own religion 
upon us?” ‘ 

Fierce murmurs rose from those who heard these words, 
and men spoke eagerly together while they watched the 
Spaniards descending the steps of the great pyramid. 

Next day Montezuma summoned Cortés to his presence, 
and, speaking in a cold and haughty manner, said : 
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“All that I predicted has come true. My gods are 
offended at the profanation of their sanctuary and have 
threatened that they will leave the country if you strangers 
are not instantly driven away. My advice is that you 
leave the country without delay. I have only to say the 
word, and all my people will rise in arms and overwhelm 
you in death.” & 

Cortés pretended to be quite willing to leave the country, 
and obtained men from Montezuma to cut down trees 
with which to construct ships at Vera Cruz. Privately, 
however, he sent instructions to the shipwrights to delay 
the building of caravels by every means, since the general 
hoped for reinforcements from Spain as the result of the 
embassy of his two cavaliers, Puertocarrero and Montejo. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards in their quarters were filled 
with consternation. With nerves astretch, they expected 
that an attack would be made upon them at any moment. 
The soldiers ate, drank and slept with weapons beside 
them; the guns were planted so as to command every 
approach, and the gunners stood ready with fire-bucket 
and match ready for the first yell of the attacking Indians 
to give the sign for war. 

In the midst of this state of alarm, Montezuma asked 
that Cortés should speak to him, and on the Spaniard 
entering, the Aztec prince took a piece of picture writing 
from an Indian chief, and giving it to Cortés, said : 

“There is no need for you to make more ships, for they 
have come for you, as this will show.” 

Cortés looked at the canvas and saw minutely delineated 
eighteen vessels, large and small, filled with Spaniards and 
many large guns. Cortés suppressed his real thoughts, 
thanked Montezuma for the news and then consulted 
his officers. All of them agreed that this armada was 
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probably not intended for reinforcements, but that it 
was a fleet sent by his enemy, the governor of Cuba. 

The news spread among the men, who gloomily spoke 
to each other of the ominous pass to which they had now 
come, with a great populace around them ready to over- 
whelm them, and their own countrymen on the coast come 
to wrest their conquest from them. 

A few days later, into the quarters of the Spaniards 
came a strange soldier, bearing a letter from Gonzalo de 
Sandoval. This confirmed the tidings already given 
to Cortés by Montezuma, and added exact details. The 
fleet had been sent by Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, 
with an army of nine hundred men, eighty of whom were 
cavalry. They were under the command of a Castilian 
hidalgo named Panfilo de Narvaez, a favourite of the 
governor. Narvaez had orders to take vengeance on 
Cortés for his rebellion against Velasquez, and to com- 
mand him to yield himself a prisoner, to be carried back 
to Cuba for trial. 

The letter further stated that four messengers from 
Narvaez, who had called upon Sandoval to yield up the 
town to the governor’s emissary, were now waiting outside 
the city, whither the young cavalier had sent them as 
prisoners, strapped ignominiously on the backs of Indian 
bearers. Cortés immediately sent horses to the party of 
Spaniards, so that the envoys of Narvaez might make 
their entry with more dignity. 

The party consisted of a priest named Guevara, a 
notary and two other men. On their arrival Cortés 
treated them with every courtesy, apologized for the rude 
manner in which Sandoval had packed them off, to travel 
day and night across country, and he seemed desirous 
of soothing their irritation by every means in his power. 
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“ Qur commander,” says Bernal Diaz, ‘“‘ said so many 
kind things to them and anointed their fingers so plenti- 
fully with gold, that, though they came like roaring lions, 
they went away quite tamed, and wishful to do good 
service for our general.” 

Guevara and his associates returned to the coast with 
a conciliatory letter to their leader from Cortés, who 
immediately sent an embassy of his own, consisting of 
Father Olmedo and a guard of soldiers, with letters to 
Narvaez and to a friend of Cortés in that general’s camp. 
The latter was no other than Andres de Duero, who had 
formerly been the governor’s secretary, and had obtained 
Cortés his post as general of the first expedition. He 
hoped, by the talk of Guevara, Duero and Olmedo, telling 
of the wealth and good fortune cbtained by the soldiers 
already with Cortés, to get many of the officers and men 
in the army of Narvaez to decline to fight with Cortés. 

Some days passed and then a mounted messenger 
came post haste from Sandoval with a letter saying that 
Narvaez had rejected the peaceful overtures of Cortés 
and would soon be marching to capture Villa Rica de Vera 
Cruz. Now, the letter ended, was the time for Cortés 
to come with his army if he did not desire to see the town 
in the hands of Narvaez. 

Cortés quickly made his arrangements. He left Pedro 
de Alvarado in the city, with one hundred and forty 
Spaniards, the whole of the artillery, the greater part of 
the horsemen and most of the arquebusiers. Alvarado 
was to keep a watchful eye on Montezuma and to preserve 
the most friendly relations with him and his nobles. From 
Montezuma, also, Cortés obtained an assurance of his 
continued good will. 

Then the Spanish general set forth. He had previously 
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sent a messenger to a certain tribe of Indians, the 
hereditary foes of the Aztecs, who had offered him their 
services since his residence in the capital. These were the 
Chinantlans, who were a bold and hardy race, famous for 
their use of a certain long double-headed spear or lance. 
He asked them to send two thousand of their warriors to 
meet him at a certain place. Meanwhile, he had caused 
to be made three hundred lances, similar to those used by 
the men of Chinantla. These he had had tipped with 
copper instead of itzli, and relied on these to repel the 
attack of the cavalry of Narvaez. 

Cortés left Mexico, after an affectionate leave-taking 
with Montezuma, in the middle of May, 1520. He 
explained to the Aztec king that the Spaniards who had 
come with the new fleet were traitors to his master, the 
Emperor Charles, and he was to do battle with them to 
thrust them out of the land. Swiftly the little army 
traversed the beautiful valley of Mexico, climbed the 
sierras, threaded its rocky defiles and approached the city 
of Tlascala. Here they fell in with the priest Olmedo, 
who was returning from his embassy to Narvaez. The 
father bore with him a letter from Narvaez to Cortés, 
summoning him to submit to his authority and menacing 
him with summary punishment in case of refusal or delay. 
Olmedo reported that Narvaez, a boastful, proud man, 
despised the few hundred men which he knew constituted 
the force of Cortés ; and was surrounded by a crowd of 
pompous and conceited officers, none of whom took even 
ordinary precautions in the guarding of the camp. Many 
of the soldiers disliked their commander, and were strongly 
disinclined to fight against their countrymen under Cortés. 

Not far from Cempoalla, the army of Cortés was met by 
Gonzalo de Sandoval, at the head of a little troop of 
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some sixty soldiers, including some deserters from the 
enemy. 

Cortés now reviewed his army, and found that he had 
two hundred and sixty-six men, only five of whom were 
mounted. Only a few soldiers possessed muskets and 
crossbows, and in defensive armour the men were sadly 
deficient. Most wore the quilted doublet of the country, 
thickly stuffed with cotton; this could turn the arrow 
of the Indian, but, of course, was powerless against a 
bullet. What the soldiers lacked in armour they made up 
in finery. There was hardly one but had a gold chain or 
two hanging across his breast or wound round his neck. 
All of them, however, were hardy veterans, seasoned by 
a year’s toil, by many battles and by ceaseless watching. 

The army now made their way across the level meadows, 
a few miles from Cempoalla, until they came to a stream, 
swollen by the rains from a fierce storm through which 
they had been passing for some time. Here Cortés 
allowed his men to rest until the evening, which closed in 
with menaces of still more wild weather. While they 
rested he made a speech to them. He reminded them of 
all they had~suffered, the battles they had fought, the 
tribes they had conquered, the emperor they had captured. 

“Tt is a glorious spoil that you have won,” he went on. 
“The rich city of Mexico lies almost ready to your hand, 
and you have already seen something of the riches which 
that wealthy city holds. But now a favourite of the 
jealous Diego Velasquez, governor of Cuba, would defraud 
you of all you have won ; while all that you have done is 
to be accounted as crimes, and you are to be branded 
as infamous traitors to your king. Remember, this 
Narvaez has no authority from our master, the Emperor 
Charles, but only from the greedy and jealous governor. 
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It is for you to say: will you give up all you have won 
and renounce all that you may yet win, and yield to this 
pompous carpet soldier, who would reap for himself the 
harvest that you have sown ?” 

A great shout of angry refusal rose from the soldiers. 

““No!” came the words. ‘ We will fight. Lead on 
and we will follow ! ” 

“* It is well,’’ Cortés replied. ‘‘ The time has come for 
vengeance against this robber. In an hour we make our 
attack upon the camp of Narvaez. He and his men will 
doubtless be asleep, and the camp will be badly guarded.” 

The soldiers joyfully assented. Though they were 
wearied by long marching, they felt that this matter had 
better be settled without delay. Accordingly, the army 
prepared to cross the river, which, however, by now had 
become a furious torrent. A ford was at length dis- 
covered, and with some difficulty the soldiers struggled 
across, losing two of their number, however, who were 
swept away by the fierce current. 

Having reached the other bank, they found a cross which 
they had reared on their former march. Here they knelt 
and prayed ; then they made a general confession of sin, 
and received absolution from Father Olmedo, after which, 
invigorated and refreshed, the soldiers embraced each 
other and went forward. 

Suddenly in the darkness cries were heard before them. 
There was the sound of struggling, and soon two of the 
scouts came in, dragging a Spaniard in armour. 

“Tt is one of two sentinels,” they explained, ‘‘ whom 
we came upon suddenly. The other eluded us and ran 
away in the darkness.” 

Cortés and his officers questioned the captured soldier, 
who, however, preserved a sullen silence, and neither 
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threats nor cajolery could make him confess anything as 
to the position of Narvaez. 

** Bind him and let us get on!” said Cortés. ‘“* The 
other rascal will alarm the camp ere we reach it.” 

But as it happened, the report of the other sentinel 
fell on lazy ears. The officers and men of Narvaez 
laughed at him, saying that he had become afraid at his 
lonely post and had been terrified, like any raw soldier, 
by the thunder and by the beating of the wind in the 
bushes. The man therefore slunk angrily to his quarters, 
and the others sought their beds again. 

Swiftly and silently Cortés and his soldiers entered the 
suburbs of the native city, where Narvaez had made his 
camp. They saw a light on the top of a distant teocalli. 

“That,” said Cortés to Sandoval, ‘‘shows where 
Narvaez sleeps. Go with your men and seize him. I 
rely upon you.” 

The arrangements for the attack had already been 
made, and every man knew his post. They continued 
their march through the silent streets, no sound being 
heard but the steady tread of their own feet, half drowned 
in the sound of the sobbing rain and the whistling wind. 
But not all the inhabitants were sunk in slumber, and 
some natives darted forward and roused the camp of 


. Narvaez. 


In an instant the stillness of night was shattered by 
the roar of a trumpet, the cries of men, the clash of 
weapons and the hurrying of footsteps, as both attackers 
and attacked rushed to take their places. Cavaliers 
sprang to their prancing horses, artillerymen blew up 
their firecans and trained their guns. 

“Keep to the walls!” cried Cortés. Next moment 
the thunder belched from the guns of Narvaez, but the 
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weapons had been pointed so high that the shot went far 
above the heads of most of the men of Cortés, and only 
three in the rear were slain. 

Next moment, too swiftly to allow the gunners to 
reload their pieces, with a stern cry, that rang out far 
and wide, of ‘‘ Espiritu Santo! Espiritu Santo!” the 
Spaniards were upon the artillerymen. These, taken 
by surprise, were slain or overpowered, and the gunners 
of Cortés instantly turned the guns on the great teocalli, 
where the main body of the troops of Narvaez was situated. 

Meanwhile, Sandoval, at the head of his picked body of 
soldiers, sprang up the great stairway of the temple. 
They were received with a shower of arrows and musket 
balls which, owing to the darkness and confusion, went 
wide. Next moment the assailants were at hand-grips 
with their foes. Narvaez fought bravely; his standard- 
bearer beside him fell pierced through the body ; others 
of his men were wounded, and at length he himself received 
a blow from a spear, which struck out his left eye. “‘ Santa 
Maria !”’ he cried, in his pain. ‘“* They have slain me and 
put out my eye!” 

Instantly the men of Cortés took up the cry of “‘ Viva 
el Rey! Viva el Rey! Vitoria! Vitoria! Narvaez is 
dead!” But they shouted too soon. The men of 
Narvaez pulled their leader into one of the sanctuaries on 
the summit of the temple and barred the door. Their 
foes battered in vain at the entry; but at length a man 
named Martin Lopez, a sailor of tall stature, got possession 
of a torch and held it to the thatched roof of the sanctuary. 
In spite of the rain the under part of the straw was dry, 
and in a few moments the whole roof was in a blaze. 
Those within were driven out by the smoke and the 
flames. They tried to break through with their wounded 
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commander, but a soldier named Pero Farfan grappled 
with Narvaez, who was quickly made prisoner. His 
followers, seeing that he was taken, made no further 
efforts. 

Down below in the square, Cortés and Olid, with their 
troops, had attacked the cavalry. The latter despised 
the foot soldiers and thought their victory would be easy. 
But do what they could it was in vain that they threw 
themselves against the dense array of the long Chinantlan 
lances which Cortés’ soldiers held sloping before them. 
Several of the cavaliers were unhorsed and a few were 
slain. The rest yielded. 

There were still two other teocallis on which some of the 
troops of Narvaez held out. Cortés called on them to 
surrender ; promised them forgiveness for fighting against 
his authority and a share in the fruits of the conquest. 
Still they refused, whereupon Cortés brought up their 
own guns and fired a volley up to the summit. Instantly 
the soldiers cried out that they yielded, for they had only 
awaited the first discharge of the ordnance. 

The battle was now completely won. The men of 
Cortés were called together by trumpet, and proclamation 
was made that the men of Narvaez should file up before 
the camp marshals and deposit their weapons in the 
hands of those officers. They were then to take oaths of 
allegiance to Cortés, as Chief J ustice and Captain-General 
of the Colony. 

Cortés, surrounded by soldiers bearing flaming torches, 
- sat on a chair of state wrapped in a richly embroidered 
mantle, and received the officers and soldiers one by one 
as they came to tender their submission. The soldiers 
were allowed to kiss his hand; the officers he greeted 
with words of compliment or courtesy ; and when Duero 
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and others of-his friends came up, he rose and embraced 
them cordially. Thus by his manner he charmed all 
hearts. 

Then Narvaez, whose eye had been bandaged by a 
surgeon who was in his army, came forward with others 
of his officers. 

“You have great reason, Sefior Cortés,” he said, in a 
harsh voice, “‘ to thank fortune for having given you the 
day so easily and put me in your power.” 

“T give God thanks for it,” replied Cortés, in dignified 
tones, “‘ and for the brave soldiers who have aided me in 
this affair. But for my victory over you, I esteem it one 
of the least of my achievements since my coming into 
Mexico.” 

Then Cortés gave orders that the wounded should be 
cared for, and having set a strong guard over the prisoners, 
he and the remainder of his men retired to rest for the 
short remaining hours of night. 

Next day the sun shone from a cloudless sky, and as 
the camp woke up, the men of Narvaez were able to see 
how small had been the force which had attacked and 
conquered them. Their disgust became more and more 
audible as they contrasted their own greater numbers 
and well-equipped arms and armour with the small force 
and ragged appearance of the men of Cortés. 

Then, into the camp came marching some two thousand 
stalwart Indians, with great lances held in the air, so that 
at a distance they seemed like a forest of thin pines 
moving, the sun flashing from the itzli-points. These 
were the Chinantlans, who had come in answer to the 
request of Cortés. They were too late, but the general 
received them very cordially, thanked them for their 
desire to aid him and dismissed them with presents, 
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bidding them return in peace to their village, and to do 
no damage or hurt to any Mexicans whom they might 
meet on the way. Quietly and in good order the Indians 
turned and marched out of the camp, their gay banners 
of leather work flapping in the wind, every man a powerful- 
looking fellow, with fine athletic frame. 

“Santa Maria!” said some of Narvaez’ men, as they 
saw these allies of Cortés march out of the town; “ per- 
haps we ought to be thankful to have been conquered by 
our own countrymen, few as they were, rather than to 
suffer defeat at the hands of these fellows. We shouldn’t 
have got off so easily as we have.” 

For a fortnight Cortés remained at Cempoalla, first 
having sent news of his success to Alvarado in the capital. 
Then he hastened to make friends of the army of Narvaez 
and to enlist them under his banner. This, after some 
difficulty, he succeeded in doing, and with the great 


“inerease of strength thus obtained, he contemplated 


sending expeditions to distant parts of the empire—further 
to extend his conquests and to employ his men in active 
service. , 

But all these projects were checked by news of a great 
calamity brought by two Tlascalan chiefs, who entered 
the camp one day, having travelled from the capital at 
great speed. 

“‘ Excellency,” they said to Cortés and Dofa Marina, 
before whom they were instantly led, “the Aztecs are 
in arms in Montezuma’s city. They have assaulted the 
Spaniards in their camp; they have burned the water 
houses which you have built, have slain several of the 
Teules and wounded many more. Tonatiuh begs you to 
come with all speed, or the Aztecs will overwhelm him. 
Already the Aztecs have broken down the wall.” 
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Cortés could hardly credit the news, such a tale of 
disaster coming as it did in the very hour of triumph. 
But other messengers, bearing a letter from Alvarado 
himself, who reached camp two days later, confirmed the 
dreadful news. 

Next day Cortés set out on We march to the capital. 
Passing through Tlascala, two thousand of the brave 
highlanders joined his forces, eager to come to blows 
with their ancient enemies, the Aztecs, by the side of 
their white brothers. 

On reviewing his army Cortés found that he had about 
a thousand foot soldiers and one hundred horse, besides 
the Tlascalan volunteers. 

It was the day of Saint John the Baptist, the 24th 
June 1520, on which the army entered the city of Mexico. 
Silence brooded over the vast network of streets, no 
crowds lined the roads as on their last entry, no boats 
swarmed on the lake. Now and then a face peeped 
furtively from a window opening, and hurriedly withdrew ; 
and in the distance here and there a pirogue shot forth, 
the black figure in it gazed at the marching troops fixedly 
for a moment and then shot back again. The only sound 
in the deserted streets was the tramp of the soldiers’ feet 
and the clop, clop of the horses’ hoofs, answered by the 
echoes that rang from the house-walls. 
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The End of Montezuma 
Cte ordered the trumpets to sound to give 


notice of his approach to the beleaguered 

Spaniards. Instantly faint shouts were heard 
in the distance, and then a peal of artillery burst forth 
in welcome. Marching up to the gates of the palace of 
Axayacatl, they found their comrades waiting for them. 
They rushed in, and embracing each other, soon learned 
all that happened since their separation. 

Alvarado’s first duty was to inform Cortés of the cause 
of the disaster. 

“Twas on a day in May,” he said, “‘ that some Aztec 
nobles came to me, saying that it was their custom to have 
a great festival in honour of their god Huitzilopotchli. 
They asked that it should take place as usual in the square 
before our quarters, and they also desired that Montezuma 
should be present. The latter request I refused, but the 
former I agreed to. Then our Tlascalan allies told me 
that the whole affair was a plot to fall upon us and release 
the emperor. I resolved, therefore, that when the nobles 
came and were engaged in their dancing and singing, I 
would fall upon them as you fell, Excellency, on the 
treacherous dogs at Cholulu, and by one great action 
teach these savages that they could not catch us unawares. 
Thus, then, it was done. They came with great crowds. 
Every Aztec noble was there, as I was informed, and at a 
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given signal we dashed upon them, slaying every one, so 
that they should learn a lesson for their treachery.” 

With sombre looks, Cortés listened to the recital of his 
lieutenant ; then he asked a few curt questions, and at 
last, with angry tones, he said, looking sternly in the face 
of the other : 

“You have done badly! You have been false to your 
trust ! Your conduct has been that of a madman !” 

Turning abruptly, he walked away, leaving Alvarado 
dumb with astonishment. 

It was no time, however, for dissensions among the 
Spaniards, and soon the two cavaliers were friends again. 
The Aztecs surrounded them on all sides, unobserved 
and silent as yet, but nevertheless filled with a furious 
resolution to annihilate these white men who had made 
them suffer so much. Then, too, though the forces of 
the Spaniards now amounted to a respectable figure, their 
very numbers increased their difficulties. There were 
no markets held in the city, and even if there had been, 
the Spaniards could have obtained no supplies from them ; 
and they suffered, moreover, from lack of fresh water. 

In a few days, during which the besieging Aztecs had 
kept quiet, Cortés wrote despatches to the garrison of 
Villa Rica, telling them of his safe arrival and informing 
them that he had no doubt he could easily overcome the 
difficulties in which he was placed. The letter was given 
to a Tlascalan, who went forth from the gate expecting to 
skulk out of the city unharmed. But in half-an-hour he 
was back again, beating at the gate and shrieking to be 
admitted. He was brought in, bleeding from many 
wounds, and breathless. 

“The city is in arms!” he said. ‘The drawbridges 
are raised! The enemy will be upon us in a little while ! ” 
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Even as he spoke a hoarse, sullen roar rose on all sides 
of the camp, like the sound of mighty waters rising 
rapidly. It grew louder and louder, till, from the parapet 
surrounding the enclosure of the palace, the great avenue 
leading to the temple square could be seen dark with 
masses of warriors, with outstretched weapons which 
they brandished, while they yelled furious threats. At 
the same time the flat roofs of the houses near by were 
crowded with other Aztecs. 

These thousands, springing up in raging fury from 
places which a moment before had seemed as deserted as 
a graveyard, appalled the Spaniards. But not long did 
they give way to fear. At the trumpet call every soldier 
sprang to arms, determined to sell his life dearly. 

In a few moments the horde of warriors had swarmed 
almost up to the walls of the palace square, and the din 
of yells and shrill, prolonged whistling almost deafened 
the Spaniards. The artillerymen waited until the 
Aztecs were within the line of fire, and then with a roar 
the cannon shot leaped among the dense ranks, dealing 
death and wounds to scores. It checked them for a 
moment, but soon the Aztecs rallied, and leaping over the 
bodies of their slain they advanced indomitably. Again 
and again the fire of the Spaniards swept their thick array, 
while from the flat roofs showers of arrows, javelins and 
stones were poured upon the heads of the white men, 
causing the Tlascalans and some of the Spaniards to 
suffer greatly. 

At length the Aztecs reached the parapets and tried to 
scale them, only to be hurled or thrust down time after 
time. Then they strove to beat parts of the wall down 
with heavy baulks of timber; but the structure was 
proof against all their efforts. Finally they shot burning 
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arrows into the Spanish camp, and these, alighting on the 
frail booths put up by the Tlascalans in the palace square, 
soon set a great part of the camp on fire. Fortunately, 
however, the greater part of the palace was built of stone, 
but to check the ravages of the flames the Spaniards had to 
throw down a portion of the parapet itself, which was at 
once protected by a battery of guns and a squad of arque- » 
busiers, who kept up an incessant fire upon the Aztecs 
who pressed toward the opening. 

All day the battle raged until at length night put a stop 
to it. During the hours of darkness the Spaniards tended 
their wounded, restored the breaches in their walls and 
repaired their battered armour. Now and then, from the 
hordes of Indians outside, came an arrow or a javelin, ora 
stone rattled and thudded ; while defiant yells caused the 
Spaniards to seize their weapons in expectation of attack. 

As soon as morning broke the enemy were active, 
throwing missiles into the square, and by their movements 
seeming to threaten a further attack upon the camp. 
Cortés, however, determined to forestall them by making 
a vigorous sortie. He ordered a general discharge of 
cannon and musketry, and while this spread confusion 
among the enemy, the gates of the palace square were 
thrown open and the Spaniards, headed by a band of 
cavaliers, dashed into the thick of the enemy. Several 
thousand Tlascalans also threw themselves with great 
eagerness on their hereditary enemies. Taken by surprise, 
the Aztecs offered little resistance. Those who did were 
trampled under the horses’ feet, were cut to pieces by 
the broadswords of the cavaliers, were pierced by the 
bolts of the crossbowmen, or slain by the dreadful two- 
handed itzli swords of the Tlascalans. 

Fleeing from before their enemies, the Aztecs retreated, 
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some down side streets, or in canoes tied up in the 
canals, which ran everywhere beside the roads and 
houses. A large number took refuge behind a barrier 
which they had erected, but this the Spanish guns swept 
away. The temporary check given to the white men by 
this obstacle enabled the Aztecs to rally. They poured 
into the avenue from side roads, from houses and canals, 
and with their darts, javelins and itzli swords made havoc 
on the naked bodies of the Tlascalans, and brought down 
some of the Spaniards whose armour was broken. Many 
of the cavaliers were dragged from their horses, and all 
the captives made were instantly hurried on board canoes 
and carried gleefully to the dreadful altar of sacrifice. 

The most galling attack suffered by the Spaniards was 
from the azoteas or flat roofs, which on each side of the 
avenue were crowded with warriors, who threw down 
javelins and great stones. 

“Fire the houses!’ commanded Cortés; and soon 
some of the Spaniards had cut down the natives who 
opposed them and, entering the dwellings, set fire to the 
mats, cane-work and curtains with which they were 
furnished. Soon the rolling volumes of smoke showed 
that the fire had got a good hold; the red flames jetted 
forth through the house roofs, and many were the innocent 
inhabitants who, with the warriors, perished in the fire. 

Thus through the long tropic day the fight went on. 
When the Aztecs were broken by the charges of cavalry 
they fled to temporary barricades which had been set up 
and kept up a fire of missiles from behind these for a time 
until the Spaniards swept the obstacle away by a volley 
from the cannon. Every street leading from the great 
avenue was the scene of such a struggle ; every Spaniard 
fought like a Hector, but, as Bernal Diaz, who fought 
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through it all and survived, says, ‘“‘if we had had the 
assistance of ten thousand Hectors and as many Orlandos 
we should have made no impression on the Indians. 
Several of our troops had fought in the Italian wars, but 
neither there nor in the battles with the Turks had they 
seen anything like the bravery shown by these natives. 
They seemed as fresh at the end as at the beginning, and 
they threw themselves without flinching upon us.” 

At length, wearied with slaughter and famished with 
hunger, the Spaniards drew back to their quarters. Every- 
one bore wounds, ten or twelve had been slain and others 
had been captured. After a hurried meal the Spaniards 
looked to their wounds and their broken armour; some 
snatched an hour or two of disturbed sleep, and all had 
gloomy thoughts concerning their position. 

During the night the Aztecs could be heard shouting 
insults and taunts. Some of the soldiers who had picked 
up a little Aztec understood what they said. 

‘* Not long shall you prevail!” they cried. ‘“‘ The gods 
have delivered you into our hands and they hunger for 
your bodies. Huitzilopotchli craves your hearts and he 
will have them. And ye Tlascalans—ye lean and hungry 
ones—-ye shall be fattened, false sons of Mexico, before 
ye are lain upon the altar of sacrifice ! ”’ 

Cortés reflected deeply upon the unexpected spirit 
which had been shown by the Aztecs during the two days’ 
battle. He had been deceived by the patient endurance 
with which they had appeared to submit to all that the 
Spaniards had inflicted upon them. He recognized now 
that the Aztec, naturally proud and pugnacious, had at 
length been roused to show his true spirit and, smarting 
under many insults and injuries, was now determined 
to proceed to any length for the sake of revenge. 
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The Spanish leader determined to get Montezuma to 
allay the hostility felt by the Aztecs against the Spaniards. 
He first of all sent Dofia Marina to ask Montezuma who 
was the man who had been the leader of the enemy and 
whom all could see from the walls haranguing the Aztecs 
and directing them to attack the palace. The reply 
came : 

“Tt is Cuitlahua, the brother of the emperor and the 
heir to the crown.” 

The information encouraged Cortés in his resolve to 
obtain Montezuma’s aid in ending the hostilities, and 
he therefore sent the Aztec girl to the emperor requesting 
that he should command his subjects to cease the war. 
But Montezuma, saddened by the knowledge that he was 
the ally of the men who were now shown to be the open 
enemies of his nation, said in reply : 

‘“¢ What have I to do with Malinche ? I do not wish to 
hearfromhim. Idesireonlytodie. He and his men have 
slain my nobles treacherously, and now he openly wars 
with my people. I am sick of it all: I wish only to die.” 

Father Olmedo was sent to try his powers of persuasion 
upon the despairing monarch ; and on Montezuma being 
informed that the Spaniards would willingly depart if a 
way were opened to them, he consented to speak to his 
people. 

The lords attending upon him thereupon dressed him 
in all the magnificent robes worn by him on state occa- 
sions ; and Montezuma, with his suite of attendants and a 
guard of Spanish cavaliers and soldiers, appeared on the 
parapet of the palace wall. The swarms of Aztecs below, 
who were gathering to make another concerted attack 
upon the Spanish quarters, instantly caught sight of their 
emperor and stood still, their cries and yells and the shrill 
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whistling, piping and clanging of their instruments being 
instantly hushed. Some prostrated themselves in rever- 
ence, others bent and kneeled, and all the common people 
stood as if awaiting his command. But there were certain 
young and high-spirited nobles who stood apart with 
looks of scorn; for many of the bolder spirits despised 
their king for having submitted to the Spaniards without 
a blow. 

‘“Why do I see my people here in arms against the 
palace of my fathers ?”’ said Montezuma, in a calm voice 
_which could be heard at a great distance. ‘‘ Do you fight 
- for my sake, thinking I am a prisoner? But I am not a 
prisoner. I remain with these strangers as their friend, 
and they are my guests. Do you come to drive them from 
the city ? It is unnecessary, for they will depart at once 
if you opena way forthem. Therefore, I bid you disperse 
to your homes ; the white men will depart and all will be 
peace again.” 

An ominous murmur ran through the multitude when 
he said he was the friend of the hated white men; and 
even before he finished speaking, cries of scorn rose here 
and there, which swelled into a great shout of fury. 

“* Base Aztec,’ came the cries, ““ woman! coward! 
The white men have turned your heart to water. Go 
and spin with the women !” 

From among the group of young nobles looking scorn- 
fully at the dazzling figure of the emperor, leaped an 
arrow. It was the signal for a shower of stones and 
javelins which furious hands launched at the emperor. 
The Spaniards leaped up to protect him with their bucklers, 
but it was too late. A stone struck him on the head and 
he fell senseless, and his body was torn by an arrow. At 
the sight of his hurt, the multitude, shocked at what 
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they had done, uttered a dreadful cry of sorrow, and, 
turning, they dispersed in all directions, leaving the great 
space empty. 

Montezuma, borne to his apartments, recovered his 
senses quickly, but his sorrow was past all recovery. 
The utter wretchedness of his condition came upon him 
with the sharpest suffering. He had been reviled who 
had hitherto been worshipped. Those that once would 
hardly have dared to look at him had stoned him. His 
misery was heartrending to see; and the Spanish gentle- 
men came about him, trying with all their power to 
soothe him. But all was in vain. 

‘“‘T have no more to live for,” he kept saying, and sat 
with downcast eyes, brooding. He tore the bandages 
from his wound as often as they were applied; and very 
soon, his attendants saw that it was too clear that he did 
not mean long to survive his disgrace. 

Meanwhile, Cortés and his officers had been called away 
by a new danger which threatened the garrison. 

It will be remembered that, at the back of the palace 
in which the Spaniards were quartered, rose the pyramidal 
temple of Huitzilopotchli, soaring some hundred and 
fifty feet into the air. The broad summit completely 
commanded the square of the palace, and on this a body 
of five or six hundred Aztecs, many of them nobles of the 
highest rank, had established themselves, and had now 
commenced to discharge a tempest of arrows, stones and 
javelins upon the garrison. The Spaniards could not | 
leave their defences without danger of being killed, while ~ 
the Aztecs themselves were safe from the fire of the be- 
sieged. 

Cortés at length resolved to dislodge the Aztecs by 
assault, and to gain possession of the teocalli. Placing 
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himself at the head of a picked body of troops, he com- 
manded the gates of the palace leading into the temple 
square to be opened. A large number of warriors were 
stationed here and resisted his passage ; but, by a vigorous 
attack, the Spaniards easily cleared a way for themselves 
to the base of the pyramid. Cortés, followed by Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Olid and the soldiers, leapt up the first stairway, 
having previously left a file of arquebusiers and a strong 
body of Tlascalans to check the Aztecs at the foot. On 
the first landing, Aztec warriors were stationed to oppose 
the Spaniards, on whom they launched a storm of missiles, 
together with beams of wood and great stones. These, 
thundering down the steps, ploughed through the white 
men, throwing many down. The others avoided them, 
and, leaping ever upward, threw themselves on the Aztecs, 
and after a brisk encounter beat them back. 

Thus they forced their way along the inclined terrace to 
the next flight of steps, their advance being supported by 
the galling fire of musketeers stationed below, who poured 
death among the exposed Mexicans, who were. driven 
upward toward the broad summit of the temple. 

Terrace by terrace the Spaniards forced their way up 
the great pyramid, until at length white men and Mexicans 
found themselves face to face on the top of the pyramid. 
Here, in sight of the whole city, a fierce hand-to-hand 
encounter took place. 

Spaniard and Indian leapt at each other in desperate 
fury. Neither asked for quarter nor gave it, and to fly 
was impossible. There was no barrier on the edge of the 
great square space, and the least slip was fatal. Struggling 
combatants, locked in a fierce grip, rolled over the edge ; 
while many Aztecs, fleeing from the swords of the 
Spaniards, voluntarily leaped over, to be dashed to pieces 
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on the next terrace, or to roll and bound, a mangled corpse, 
from top to bottom of the pyramid. 

The battle lasted for three hours. The number of 
Aztecs was double that of the Spaniards, but the armour 
of the latter, their swords and their expert use of them, 
gave them advantages against mere numbers. At length 
the resistance of the brave Aztecs grew fainter and 
fainter. They had fought like the great heroes they 
were, but nothing could resist the steelclad warriors of 
Spain. At length, standing amid the bleeding corpses 
of the slain, there remained but two of the Aztec priests, 
who craved quarter and were led away captive. The 
victory had cost the Spaniards dearly. Forty-five of their 
men were slain, and all the others were more or less injured. 

Then the Spaniards rushed to the sanctuaries. In the 
one which had been turned into a chapel of the Virgin 
they found that the altar and image had been removed; 
but in the other the hideous idols of the’ Aztecs still 
goggled and stared across the smoke of the altar. With 
shouts of triumph the Spaniards tore the revered image 
of Huitzilopotchli from its place, and dragging it to the 
verge of the summit they pushed it down the sloping side. 
Groans arose from the horror-struck Aztecs as they saw 
the great black figure roll and leap, splintering and smash- 
ing on its way, until it lay a broken mass in the courtyard 
below. Then the Spaniards fired the sanctuary, and 
returned triumphantly to their quarters through crowds 
of Indians too appalled to oppose them. 

That very night, following up their victory with another 
blow, the Spaniards made a sortie on the Aztecs and 
burned three hundred houses ; striking, as they thought, 
terror into the hearts of the Aztecs, who never made 
battle during the night. 
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Next day Cortés requested that some of the chiefs of 
the enemy should hold a parley with him. They con- 
sented, and came within speaking distance of the walls, 
where Cortés stood with his interpretress, Dofia Marina, 
beside him. The soft musical tones of the girl rang out 
over the silent crowds of watching Indians, as she trans- 
lated his words. 

** What can your arms avail against us ?”’ said Cortés. 
“You have seen your gods torn from their sanctuaries, 
their images smashed down the sides of their own temples, 
and they have had no power to injure us. You have seen 
your dwellings burned, your warriors slain by the sword, 
your people killed by the burning. All this you have 
brought on yourselves by your rebellion. Yet for the 
affection which your sovereign still bears to you, in spite 
of the unworthy treatment he has suffered at your hands, 
I will stay my hand if you will lay down your arms and 
return to your homes. But if you do not, I will make 
your city a heap of ruins and leave no soul alive to mourn 
over it!” 

A chief stepped forth from the little group, and he spoke 
with a fierce, restrained earnestness. 

‘We know what you have done,” he said: ‘‘ you have 
destroyed our temples, broken our. gods in pieces, slain 
our countrymen by burning and by the sword. Many 
more of our people, doubtless, will yet fall beneath your 
power and be slain at the edge of your swords. But 
mark you this, white men! We are content so long as for 
every thousand Aztecs you may slay, we can shed the 
blood of but one of you. Look around you! What see 
you on our terraces and our streets? There are warriors 
thronging as far as your eyes can reach. Our numbers 
are no less, in spite of the thousands you have slain. 
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Yours are lessening; you will perish from sickness and 
hunger and from our weapons. Your food and water are 
failing, and soon you must fall into our hands. The 
bridges are broken down, and you cannot escape us!” 

The chief stepped back, and instantly a cloud of arrows 
and stones rattled on the armour of the Spaniards, who 
were filled with dismay at the fierce and indomitable 
spirit of the Aztecs. The men talked in gloomy groups, 
discussing the answer made by their enemies. It seemed 
that all they had done in the last three days was of no 
avail, that no victory they could win would be of any 
advantage to them. The announcement, also, that the 
bridges had been destroyed, chilled all hearts with dismay, 
for it meant that there was no escape from the midst of 
their bitter enemies. 

The soldiers of Narvaez were appalled at the prospect, 
and now clamoured to be led out of the town, and they 
made bitter complaints of the fate which had led them 
into these sufferings. 

Cortés was not much moved by their appeals, but he 
-saw that his only alternative was to leave the place which 
he could not hope to maintain much longer. His men 
were daily diminishing in strength and numbers, their 
provisions only sufficed to give fifty grains of maize daily 
to each Spaniard, and a less quantity to the Tlascalans, 
the breaches in the walls were widening daily, and the 
ammunition of the soldiers was almost expended. 

He therefore determined to make an effort to force his 
way out of the city by the Tacuba or western causeway, 
which was but two miles long. A sally was first made in 
this direction to reconnoitre the ground, and at the ap- 
pointed time a strong band of the Spaniards issued from 
the gates. They fought their way amid the crowding 
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Aztecs along the road leading to the causeway, until their 
further advance was checked by the first canal, where, as 
their enemies had declared, they found the bridge had 
been destroyed and a great gap yawned, where the waters: 
of the lake washed to and fro. 

Cortés gave orders to fill up the canal, which was not 
very deep, and while some pulled down some of the 
neighbouring houses and threw the stones and timber into 
the opening, others kept off the attacking Aztecs and 
answered the fire of those who stood on the other side of 
the canal throwing arrows, spears and stones at the men 
engaged in filling the gap. When at length the work was 
done, the Spanish cavaliers rode over, and dashing the 
Aztecs aside or cutting them down, cleared the causeway 
to the next canal. 

There were no less than seven of these gaps in the long 
street, and at each one the same scene was renewed, the 
Mexicans making a gallant stand and killing or wounding 
some of the Spaniards. This work consumed two days, 
when, after this unceasing toil, Cortés had the satisfaction 
of finding the line of communication established through- 
out the street and the principal bridges guarded by strong 
detachments of infantry. : 

On the third day, however, the Aztecs made a deter- 
mined onslaught upon the guards, and Cortés and his 
cavaliers were hastily summoned to drive the Indians 
back. It was a fierce engagement; the soldiers, wearied 
and suffering from hunger, could not for a time withstand 
the attack of the Aztecs, and it was only by the almost 
superhuman efforts of Cortés that the retreat was 
stemmed, the Aztecs beaten back and the bridge repaired. 

Night dispersed the Aztec warriors, and all the Spaniards, 
dejected and exhausted, returned to their quarters, to be 
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met by the news that Montezuma was dead. Since he had 
received his injury, indeed, the Aztec king had gradually 
sunk. He had spoken little to his attendants, and had 
been deaf to consolation; he had declined all medical 
remedies and had even refused food. He had deter- 
mined, indeed, to live no longer: his kingdom had passed 
from him, his honour had been destroyed, and he had 
therefore nothing else to do but to die. Father Olmedo 
endeavoured to persuade him to embrace the Christian 
faith, but the king coldly repulsed the priest, saying: “I 
have but a few moments to live; and will not at this 
hour desert the faith of my fathers.” 

Cortés was with him at the last, and the dying monarch 
commended his three favourite daughters to the protection 
of the Spanish leader. Then he breathed his last. His 
body was arrayed in its royal robes, was laid decently on 
a bier and carried forth to his subjects, waiting about 
the Spanish quarters. What honours they paid to it, or 
where they laid the body, is unknown ; for no tradition 
seems to have been preserved as to the resting-place of the 
last and the most unhappy of the great kings of Mexico. 
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EXT day, at a council which assembled to discuss 
N the position, it was decided that an attempt 
should be made to escape from the city that 
night by way of the causeway of Tacuba. They had already 
filled up the canals in the street which led to the road 
across the lake, but there were three gaps in the causeway 
which they would. have to cross in order to get away. 
Cortés, therefore, ordered a portable bridge of timber to 
be made, which could be fitted into the openings, one 
after the other. 

Many of the soldiers had converted their spoil into 
gold chains, collars or other ornaments, which could be 
easily carried about the person. Most of the royal fifth, 
together with the treasure of Cortés and the other cavaliers, 
had been converted into bars and wedges of solid gold. 
The share belonging to the Crown was delivered to the 
royal treasurer, with a guard of Castilian soldiers to 
transport it. Some of the treasure, however, was in the 
form of plate and utensils so large that they could not 
be conveyed away, and lay scattered about the floor of 
the treasure chamber. The soldiers of Narvaez especially 
looked at it longingly. 

“Take what you will of it,”’ said Cortés to those stand- 
ing by. “‘ Better you should have it than these Mexican 
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dogs. But remember not to overload yourselves. He 
travels safest who travels lightest.” 

The veterans of Cortés took his advice and selected 
articles of small size but of possibly large value. Bernal 
Diaz took four of the green stones, highly valued by the 
Aztecs, calied chalchihui, which he hid in his breast. 
These were afterwards of great service to him in providing 
him with food, and medicine for his wounds. The men 
of Narvaez, however, scrambled for all the gold that 
remained and loaded themselves with bundles and boxes 
filled with plate and bulky utensils. 

The van of the army was composed of two hundred 
Spanish foot under the command of Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
supported by Diego de Ordaz, Francisco de Lujo and 
other cavaliers. The rear-guard contained the bulk of 
the remaining infantry, under the command of Pedro 
de Alvarado and Velasquez de Leon. Cortés himself 
took charge of the centre. This had to guard the prisoners, 
the women, some of the heavy guns and all the treasure. 
A hundred picked veterans were under the immediate 
command of Cortés himself. The Tlascalans were divided 
pretty evenly throughout the army. 

At midnight of the 30th June, after mass had been 
performed by Father Olmedo, the gates were thrown open 
and the Spaniards sallied forth. The night was cloudy 
and a drizzling rain fell. The great square before the 
palace was deserted as the Spaniards steadily held their 
way along the great street, making as little noise as 
possible. All was hushed in silence ; and they were only 
~ reminded of the battles which had waged there during the | 
last two days by the presence of a corpse or two here and 
there. As they passed over the canals which they had 
filled up the men looked this way and that down the 
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narrow ways where the waves reflected a dim lustre. 
The shadows looked like the forms of lurking enemies; 
but it was only fancy, and there was no sound save the 
echoes of the tramping horses, the footsteps of the soldiers 
and the rumbling of the cannon. It seemed as if they 
were to gain the causeway undetected. 

At length the head of the column came to a wide space 
where the street joined the causeway. Here the first 
open canal lay before them. A captain named Magarino, 
with forty soldiers, had charge of the portable bridge, and 
quickly they let this down over the uncovered canal. As 
they did so there came shrill cries, and the Spaniards saw 
several Aztec sentinels dart out from a building and rush 
away shouting. Instantly their cries were taken up by 
the priests watching on the summits of the temples ; they 
sounded their shell horns ; and then for the first time the 
Spaniards heard the sonorous roar of the great drum fixed 
on the top of the chief pyramid. The solemn melancholy 
tones, heard only in times of great calamity, thrilled 
through every house in the great city and reverberated 
far over the waters. 

Swiftly the Spaniards hastened to cross the bridge ; 
already half the army was across, when a gathering roar 
was heard. It seemed to come from all about them ; 
it grew louder and louder, while on the lake the black 
waves were churned to whiteness as the oars of a multitude 
thrashed the water. Soon about the causeway was a 
swarm of boats, each crammed with warriors who, having 
dashed to the stonework with such force as to smash 
their frail craft, leaped on a narrow foothold and grappled 
with the Spanish soldiers and their allies. At the same 
time came a tempest of arrows, stones and javelins into 
the closely packed ranks of the white men, and the 
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heavens were rent with shrill cries of whistling and the 
hoarse war-cries of thousands of warriors rushing from 
all sides. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards pushed forward, not staying 
to fight, except in self-defence. But the advance was 
very slow, seeing that the Spaniards were numerous and 
the causeway was narrow. At length the head of the 
column reached the second canal and stopped, smarting 
under the ceaseless volleys from the enemy who clustered 
thickly on the waters in and around this opening. They 
sent urgent messages to the rear, begging Magarino and 
his men to hasten forward with the bridge. These men 
endeavoured to raise it from the first opening, but their 
efforts were in vain. The weight of so many men and 
horses and of the heavy artillery had wedged the timbers 
firmly into the stones and earth. They laboured amid a 
storm of missiles until many of them were slain and all 
had been wounded. 

The tidings of their failure spread from man to man, 
and a dreadful cry of despair rang over the waters. There 
was no hope of going forward and no means of retreat. 
Discipline was abandoned, each soldier struggled to save 
himself. The rear mass pressed forward, pushing the 
van-guard into the water. Some cavaliers swam their 
horses across ; others failed and were overturned as their 
horses vainly struggled to ascend the opposite bank. The 
soldiers followed pell-mell, while the Aztecs, swarming in 
their canoes, clubbed some and pierced others ; while a 
few they dragged into their boats for torture and sacrifice 
later. 

The carnage raged fearfully all along the causeway ; 
the yells of the natives and the imprecations of the 
Spaniards as they fought in the dreadful press being 
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dominated by the shrill screams and cries of the women, 
Spanish as well as native, for several of the soldiers’ wives 
had accompanied their husbands in the army of Narvaez. 
One of them particularly, named Maria de Estrada, dis- 
played great courage, battling with sword and shield 
against the Aztec braves. 

Meanwhile the opening ahead had become slowly 
filled with the wreck of matter which had been forced 
into it, ammunition waggons, heavy guns, bales of rich 
stuffs, bodies of men and horses, until over this dreadful 
ruin a passage was formed, across which those in the rear 
could make their slippery way, assaulted meanwhile by 
the hosts of Indians on each side of the causeway. 

Cortés had found a fordable place, and, followed by a 
few of his cavaliers, strove to lead the remnant of the 
army by the way he had discovered. His voice, however, 
was unheard amid the din of cries. He pushed forward, 
therefore, to the third and last breach, where he found 
Sandoval, with the van-guard and middle portion of the 
army, hesitating on the brink. This opening was wider 
and deeper, but not so thickly beset by the enemy. The 
cavaliers plunged in at last, followed by the foot soldiers 
and the Tlascalans guarding the women. Many clutched 
the stirrup leathers or the tails of the swimming horses, 
and thus were assisted across. Some of the soldiers of 
Narvaez, overweighted by the gold and treasure they had 
about them, sank in the press and were drowned. 

Having gained the other side, the cavaliers turned at the 
sound of cries behind them. Soldiers came running along 
the causeway, shouting for aid. 

“Turn back! turn back! The rear-guard will all 
perish if you do not help them. They fight against over- 
whelming odds!” 
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“We have saved our own lives by a miracle!” said 
Cortés : “and if we go back we shall lose them! Never- 
theless, we must go back.” 

Turning their horses, Cortés, with his gallant comrades, 
Olid, Sandoval, Morla, and six or seven other cavaliers and 
some soldiers, made their way through the remnant of the 
army and, splashing through the canal, rode rapidly 
back along the causeway. The morning light was now 
breaking over the waters, showing the canoes pressing 
thickly together where a great running crowd of men 
struggled and fought on the dike. Dashing forward, 
Cortés found Pedro de Alvarado on foot and bleeding 
from many wounds, fighting with a poor handful of 
Spaniards and Tlascalans beside him. The mounted 
men forced back the Aztecs for a moment, enabling 
Alvarado to rally his men. 

‘““ Where are the others ?”’ cried Cortés to Alvarado. 
‘**Ts this all there are of you?” 

‘““Ay, Sefior,”’ replied Alvarado: “all the rest are 
dead men, with brave Juan de Velasquez ! A hundred 
and fifty of us will never march again!” 

The tears leaped from the eyes of Cortés and his cava- 
liers, and with a cold fury they swept a space with their 
swords among the Aztecs who pressed about them. But 
the Spaniards were speedily borne back by the returning 
flood, for the Aztecs were swarming on the whole of the 
rear part of the causeway, and fighting hard, the horsemen 
and foot soldiers were thrust back into the canal. 

_ Alvarado stood on the brink for a moment, hesitating 

in face of the enemy’s canoes, who at once began pressing 
in between him and his countrymen. He held a lance in 
his hand, and setting this on the wreck which strewed the 
bottom of the gap he sprang forward with all. his might 
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and cleared the canal at a leap. Aztecs and Tlascalans 
gazed at him, and then bowed their heads in sign of 
admiration, and cried out : ‘‘ Truly this man is a child of 
the sun.” Bernal Diaz was not present, but he knew the 
place, and says that the width was too great for any man 
to have leaped over, and the water was too deep for 
any lance to have reached the bottom in the way 
described. Other writers, however, affirm the truth 
of the report, but none state the actual width of the 
ap. 

: Cortés and his comrades now made their way off the 
dike toward the remnant of the van of the army. Mean- 
while the Aztecs were busy with the enormous amount 
of treasure and spoil which had been left behind, and they 
forbore to pursue the Spaniards. It was fortunate for the 
latter that they did so, since if the Indians had followed 
them up with pertinacity, the white men, exhausted and 
faint from wounds as most of them were, would have 
undoubtedly been cut off to a man. 

Reaching a temple in a village near by, Cortés dis- 
mounted and reviewed the remnant of his army. Cavalry 
was mingled with infantry, for most of the horses had been 
slain; the shattered mail and tattered garments dripped 
with ooze and blood; and all bore the haggard and gloomy 
air of defeated men. In the light of the dawn, Cortés 
looked wistfully along the ranks for the figure of many 
a brave companion who had hitherto stood by his side, 
and as he recognized the great loss he had suffered, he 
covered his face with his hand and the tears trickled 
through his fingers. 

Alvarado, Sandoval, Olid, Ordaz and Avila still re- 
mained to him, tried and brave men all; besides the 
shipbuilder, Martin Lopez, upon whose knowledge Cortés 
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already thought of relying, even in this dark hour of 
defeat, for future plans of vengeance and reconquest. 

The whole army, says Bernal Diaz, shared the gladness 
of Cortés in finding that Dofia Marina was safe and sound. 
She had endeared herself to the roughest soldier by her 
gentleness and high spirit. She had been entrusted, 
together with Dofia Luisa, daughter of Xicotenga, to 
several Tlascalans, and had been carried safely across the 
fateful canals. 

Pushing forward, Cortés now led his men to where an 
eminence rose near the way, crowned by a teocalli. It 
was a strong position and promised a good place of refuge 
for the wearied army. It was held by a body of armed 
Indians, and the Spaniards, dispirited and exhausted, 
seemed unwilling or incapable of further fighting. But 
Cortés infused some of his own indomitable spirit into the 
men by a few brave words, and the place was carried at a 
rush. 

Fuel was found in the courts of the temple and fires were 
quickly made, at which the soldiers dried their drenched 
garments. Provisions also were discovered, and having 
eaten, warmed themselves and dressed their stiff and 
painful wounds as best they could, the Spaniards sought 
forgetfulness in sleep. 

The loss sustained by the Christians in this defeat was, 
in killed and missing, about four hundred and fifty, while 
probably four thousand Tlascalans and other allies were 
slain. The brunt of the fighting fell on the rear-guard, 
where Juan de Velasquez was slain. The men in that 
portion of the army were mainly composed of the soldiers 
of Narvaez, and of these, says Bernal Diaz, “most of 
them remained in the canals, loaded with treasure.”’ The 
greater part of the treasure was lost, together with the 
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invaluable diary of Cortés ; the artillery and ammunition, 
and even the arquebuses, which the men had dropped 
to lighten themselves. All that remained were the 
swords, some twenty-three horses and a few damaged 
crossbows. The Aztec prisoners had also perished, 
including some of the children of Montezuma, slain by the 
hands of their own countrymen in the terrible fight in the 
darkness. So vivid an impression did this disaster make 
upon the minds of the Spaniards that they called the 
night on which it happened the noche triste, ‘‘ the sad or 
terrible night.” 

All next day the Spaniards rested in their quarters, and 
only departed at midnight, leaving their fires burning to 
deceive the Aztecs. The plan of Cortés was to go north 
and east on a circuitous road to Tlascala, there to recuper- 
ate and gather strength for a further effort to conquer the 
empire of the Aztecs. 

For the next seven days they pursued their way under 
the guidance of the Tlascalans. Indians harassed them on 
all sides, with arrows and javelins; and the Spaniards 
found that as they advanced the towns and villages were 
deserted, the inhabitants carrying off all their provisions. 
To such straits of hunger were the Spaniards reduced at 
length that they ate the wild cherries, and were glad if 
they found a few stalks of corn. When a horse happened 
to be killed by the attacking Aztecs, the animal’s body 
supplied a meal to the famished officers and soldiery. So 
faint did some of the men become that they flung them- 
selves down, refusing to march farther, while others fell 
dead as they walked. The Indians, like vultures, pounced 
on any that strayed too far in the search for food, or who, 
faint from hunger, dragged his limbs along wearily. 

Both cavaliers and foot soldiers, men and women, 
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Spaniards and Tlascalans, suffered alike; yet the grit 
and pluck of all carried them through without great loss. 
The Tlascalans showed themselves to be brave and hardy 
warriors in this distress. Although they sometimes threw 
themselves on the ground in the pains of hunger and 
appealed to their gods not to abandon them, they did 
not lose heart, and at no time did they reproach the 
Spaniards for the disasters and miseries which had 
befallen them. 

On the seventh morning the army had reached the foot 
of the heights commanding the plains which stretched 
away to the territory of Tlascala. For some days the 
clouds of Indians who had been dogging their footsteps 
had kept shouting words of strange import to them. 
“‘ Hasten on,” they cried, “to where not one of you will 
be left alive!” The soldiers wondered what these words 
meant. 

When almost at the top of the hills, the scouts came 
running back with the news that in the plain below a 
great concourse of warriors was encamped as if awaiting 
them. Then, as the army crossed the summit of the 
sierra, the men stopped, filled with wonder and dismay, 
for, stretching over the plain as far as the eye could reach 
was a mighty host, which, from the white cotton mail of the 
warriors, had the appearance of a fall of snow. 

This host, indeed, was ‘“‘the flower of the Mexican 
army,” as Bernal Diaz relates; and had collected there 
at the command of Cuitlahua, the present king, to make 
an end of the Spaniards. Far and wide over the plain 
were to be seen shields and waving banners, fantastic 
helmets, forests of shining spears, the bright feather mail 
of the chief and the coarse cotton coat of the common 
soldier. It was a sight to appal the stoutest heart among 
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the hardiest veterans. Many thought that now, indeed, 
their last hour had come. 

Cortés disposed his little army for the fight. He gave 
his force as broad a front as possible, and placed half his 
cavalry, now reduced to twenty, on each flank. Then he 
gave instructions how each was to use his weapon so as to 
get the most advantage. Above all, they were to make 
for the leaders, for once these were slain, the common 
soldiers, leaderless and without orders, would be easily 
dealt with. 

A brief address from Cortés—“‘ Soldiers, you have won 
many hard-fought battles, against numbers as great as 
these. Trust in God and His Saints, for their arms are 
aiding us; and He who has brought us through such 
perils will not forsake us now !”’—and each soldier with 
bared head commended his soul to God and to Santa 
Maria and besought the aid of Santiago. Then, with 
dogged front, the Christian army descended the mountain, 
to be met by the rushing hordes of Mexicans, who made 
the valley ring with their cries. 

The Spaniards were swallowed up in the great host 
which pressed tumultuously upon them ; but the cavaliers 
cut a way through the horde of warriors, sending confusion 
among them and for a moment making them give way. 
Then the struggle became a desperate and deadly contest. 
The Tlascalans fought like lions, and with their lances, 
javelins and swords of itzli carved their way to and fro 
through the multitude. The Spanish cavaliers also did 
great execution: they charged in little bodies of five 
abreast again and again into the thick of the enemy, 
riding down many and cutting down others, thus giving 
the foot soldiers room to fight, and instilling in them 
courage and confidence. 
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All these heroic efforts, however, served only to engulf 
the Spaniards deeper and deeper in the mass of the 
enemy, with scarcely any more chance of cutting their 
way through the dense and interminable multitude than 
of hewing a way with their swords through the mountains. 
Hundreds of Aztecs had been slain or wounded past 
recovery, yet the number of the barbarians showed no 
diminution. Many of the Tlascalans had fallen and some 
of the Spaniards, and not one was without a wound. 
Cortés himself was wounded, and had to exchange his 
injured horse for a baggage animal. 

The struggle had now raged for several hours. The sun 
stood high in the heavens, pouring down an insufferable 
heat upon the Spaniards, who, strained by several days 
of meagre living and by their previous sufferings, were 
weakening in their attack every moment. Quick to 
perceive this, the Aztecs threw themselves upon their 
ranks with redoubled ferocity. “It was something to 
see with what fury the dogs fought,” says Diaz; “‘ engag- 
ing us foot against foot, maiming or slaying us with their 
lances and javelins and two-handed swords.” 

At length, wearied and unable to withstand the pressure 
of the multitude about them, the horsemen fell back upon 
the foot, who were thrown by this action into some con- 
fusion. The tide of battle was setting rapidly against the 
Christians ; the fate of the day would soon be decided ; 
and all that now seemed left to them was to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

Then it was that the quick eye of Cortés descried, at a 
distance, in the midst of the horde, a cacique whom, from 
his dress and the number of military attendants, he knew 
must be the commander of the Aztec forces. The chief 
had a rich robe of feather work thrown over his body, and 
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from his head floated a head-dress of beautiful plumes, 
set in gold and precious stones. Above him waved a 
golden banner, the symbol of authority of an Aztec 
general. The cacique, whose name was Cihuaca, was 
borne in a litter, and was surrounded by a guard of young 
Indian nobles, richly dressed. 

Turning quickly to the cavaliers at his side, among 
whom were Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado and Avila, Cortés 
pointed out the chief, exclaiming: ‘‘ See there, sefiores, 
that is our work! Let us rout them!” The whole band 
set spurs to their horses and followed him, cutting down 
those who tried to withstand them, or trampling them 
under the horses’ feet. A few minutes and they were 
upon the band of richly dressed nobles. Cortés sprang 
forward, struck the glittering chieftain through with his 
lance, and hurled him from the litter to the ground. A 
young cavalier, Juan de Salamanca, leapt from his horse, 
ran his sword through the fallen cacique, and tore away 
the golden banner which was fastened by thongs to his 
body. 

“This is your trophy, Sefior,” he said, handing it to 
Cortés ; “for you first thrust it down.” 

Cortés took it with his left hand, and next moment all 
the cavaliers had thrown themselves upon the band of 
Aztec lords, who, taken by surprise, made no resistance. 
Some were cut down where they stood ; but others began 
to run. Quickly the news spread through the multitude 
of barbarians, who, instead of being nerved to greater fury 
by their loss, were weakened in heart and began to stream 
from the field. 

“Then,” says Bernal Diaz, ‘“‘ we no longer felt our 
wounds, no longer did we suffer the pangs of hunger and 
thirst, for in our joy it seemed we had not these things and 
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had never suffered them. We followed up our victory, 
slaying and pursuing.” 

The Spaniards followed the flying enemy a great dis- 
tance, and then returning, sated with slaughter, they 
gleaned the booty left by the Aztecs. This was great, for 
many chiefs had been slain and their bodies were covered 
with rich jewels and ornaments of gold. 

Afterwards, the army gave thanks to God, “‘ who had 
saved us,”’ says Diaz, ‘‘from such a multitude; for there 
never had been seen or found before, throughout the 
Indies, so great a number of warriors joined in battle.” 

Next day they reached the stone wall which formed 
the western border of Tlascala. At the sight of it the 
brave allies set up a great shout of joy, which was taken 
up by the Spaniards. Meanwhile, clouds of skirmishers 
hovered on their rear, crying out now and then: “Go 
out of our lands!” 

A few days later an embassy came from Tlascala, 
including Maxixca, the old chief who had always been 
friendly with the Spaniards, and young Xicotenga. After 
having cordially embraced Cortés, Maxixca heard the 
story of all they had done, and showed his deep sympathy 
with them. 

‘Tt is a thing of marvel,” he said, “‘ that you have so 
long withstood the mighty power of the Aztecs, and that 
you have done so shows that you are men of wonderful 
force and prowess. We have made common cause 
together, your men and mine, and we have common 
injuries to avenge. Many of our women will weep to 
- learn that their husbands, their sons and their lovers will 
never come back to them again; but take not that to 
heart too much. Thank your gods for the many 
mercies they have shown you. We have aided you 
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hitherto; be assured that we will stand by you in the 
future.” 

This sympathy and assurance gave great relief to the 
minds of all the Spaniards, for they had wondered in what 
spirit the Tlascalans would receive them. They had been 
expelled from Mexico, had suffered defeat, and had caused 
the death of some four thousand of the Tlascalan warriors, 
and the white men almost expected to be received coldly, 
if not with open hostility. 

A few days later the Spaniards reached Tlascala, where, 
in spite of the weeping of women and children who vainly 
called upon the names of the warriors who had been slain 
in battle by the side of the Spaniards, the whole city 
received the white men with acclamation. The soldiers 
were lodged in comfortable quarters, and in a few weeks, 
thanks to the rest and the rude medicine of the camp, the 
whole army gradually recovered from the effects of their 
almost superhuman efforts of the past few weeks. 

One day an embassy to the Tlascalans was announced 
from the Aztec king, Cuitlahua, who had been the moving 
spirit in the war against the Spaniards. Six Aztec lords 
entered the city, bearing, besides gifts of cotton cloth, salt 
and gold, a message to the effect that the Tlascalans 
should forget all past grievances and hostility and make 
common cause with the Aztecs against the white men, who, 
they said, should not be suffered to depart, but should 
be sacrificed on the altars of the gods whom they had 
outraged, and whose temples they had profaned. 

In reply young Xicotenga counselled that the offer of 
the Aztecs should be accepted. ‘‘ Better,” he said, 
‘would it be to unite with our kindred than to throw 
ourselves into the power of these fierce strangers, who 
revere not our religion and worship no god but gold.” The 
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elder chiefs, however, would not listen to such advice. The 
Aztecs, they said, were always the same—fair in speech 
but false at heart. It was fear which now prompted 
them to seek for the aid of the Tlascalans, but afterwards 
they would try to oppress and overwhelm the republic. 
Xicotenga made a sharp rejoinder; but Maxixca thrust 
the young cacique from the council chamber, and the 
proposal made by the Aztecs was rejected. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The Beginning of the Siege 


HE next few weeks was spent by Cortés in punish- 
ing some of the tribes who had sworn fealty to 
the Spanish king while Cortés was in Mexico, 

but who, since his expulsion, had thrown in their lot with 
Cuitlahua. Victory crowned the efforts of the Spaniards 
in every direction, and the Tlascalans faithfully aided 
them in every way. So well, indeed, did the allies fight, 
that Cortés felt that he could rely on their assistance in a 
further attempt which he contemplated making on the 
Mexican capital. 

He realized that in his next attack on Mexico he must 
not trust to the causeways, but must command the lake. 
He proposed, therefore, to construct a number of brigan- 
tines, and accordingly sent Martin Lopez, the ship- 
builder, to Tlascala with orders to build thirteen ships, 
the parts of which were to be carried, at a convenient 
time, to the shores of Lake Tezcuco, there to be fitted 
together and launched. 

While this was being done, Cortés received unexpected 
reinforcements. Two vessels, sent by Velasquez, the 
governor of Cuba, with further arms, men and stores for 
Narvaez, fell into the hands of Cortés, and the men were 
easily persuaded to join his forces. An expedition sent 
by Garay, governor of Jamaica, to found a colony a few 
degrees north of Villa Rica, also joined him ; and aship 
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from the Canaries, owned by an adventurous merchant, 
freighted with arms and ammunition, came to Villa Rica 
on the chance of selling his goods to Cortés. So fired were 
the crew with all that they heard of the riches to be found 
in the country that they left the ship and joined the 
army of the Spanish general. 

Cortés now sent letters both to the Court of Spain 
and to the royal council at San Domingo, asking for 
further arms and ammunition; and while waiting for 
response to the latter he endeavoured to drill the Tlascalan 
levies, so as to give them an idea of European discipline 
and tactics. He caused new arms to be made, and the 
old ones to be put in order. Powder was made with the 
aid of sulphur obtained by some of his daring cavaliers 
from the smoking throat of Popocatepetl. Meanwhile, 
the construction of the brigantines went forward, and by 
Christmas of that year, 1520, the work was so advanced 
that Cortés felt ready to begin his advance on Mexico. 

Meanwhile, the Aztecs had had to lament the death of 
their brave and wise old king, Cuitlahua, who had died 
from smallpox. This disease, to which the Aztecs had 
hitherto been strangers, had been brought into the country 
by a negro in the army of Narvaez, and had swept like 
a fire throughout the whole country, slaying thousands 
of the natives, chiefs as well as common people. In the 
place of Cuitlahua, the council of nobles had elected the 
nephew of the last two monarchs, a brave and wise young 
warrior named Guatemozin. He was but twenty-five, 
of fine presence and handsome in person. So great a 
spirit burned within him that when his anger was roused 
his followers trembled even at his looks. Like Hannibal 
in the case of the Romans, Guatemozin had an unquench- 
able hatred against the Spaniards. He had had ample 
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experience in military matters, and had distinguished 
himself in the fierce battles of the capital. He now took 
measures to prosecute the war against the Spaniards with 
all the energy native to his strong and heroic character. 

Hearing through spies of the plan of Cortés to besiege 
the capital by land and water, he prepared for it by sending 
away all the old men, most of the women and children, and 
calling in from other districts warriors to take their place. 
He strengthened the defences of the city, animated his 
followers by fierce speeches and the giving of prizes for the 
greatest valour, and encouraged them to steal out and 
attack the Spaniards on every possible occasion. 

At length, soon after Christmas, Cortés reviewed his 
troops and set forth on the march to Mexico. His whole 
force numbered about six hundred men, forty of whom 
were cavalry, together with eighty arquebusiers and 
crossbowmen. The rest were armed with sword and 
target, and with the copper-headed lance of Chinantla. 
He had nine cannon of a moderate calibre and a fair 
supply of powder. 

The allies comprised not only a large levy from the 
Tlascalans, but also included battalions from Cholula, 
Tepeaca and other districts where the tribes had been 
conquered or who had submitted voluntarily. Their 
number Bernal Diaz estimated at ten thousand. These 
were armed with bows and arrows, the long pike and the 
double-handed maquahuitl, or sword formed of transverse 
pieces of volcanic glass. The chiefs wore stuffed doublets 
of cotton, with cloaks of feather work, and their heads 
were ornamented with great feathery plumes set in 
emeralds or gold. 

The plan of Cortés was to make his headquarters at 
Tezcuco, a town on the north-east shore of the Mexican 
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lake, whence he could annoy the capital and gradually 
subdue the tribes in the immediate vicinity. He did 
not propose to make the direct assault on Mexico until 
the arrival of the brigantines. 

In a few days the Spanish army reached Tezcuco, 
which they found quite deserted, and saw, from the top of 
a teocalli, the lake dark with canoes filled with the flying 
inhabitants, hastening to take refuge in Mexico city itself. 
In Tezcuco the Spaniards placed themselves in a position 
of defence, and at once began preparations for reducing 
the smaller cities round the lake, as a preliminary to a 
stubborn attack upon the capital itself. 

During the weeks which followed, the plan was carried 
out steadily. One after the other the cities about the 
lake fell before the arms of the Spaniards, their inhabitants 
being slain or driven out, but only after the Aztecs had 
fought with the greatest bravery. Iztapalapan was the 
first to fall, and then followed Chalco and Xochimilco to 
the south, Xaltocan to the north and Azcapozalco and 
Tacuba to the west. Afterwards the victorious arms of 
the Spaniards went farther still, and Huaxtepec and 
Cuernavaca, towns situated in the rugged mountains 
to the extreme south, had to yield, after sanguinary 
fighting, to the superior knowledge and arms of the 
Spaniards. 

When Xochimilco fell into their hands the Spaniards 
found the place well stored with treasure of various kinds, 
and the soldiers ladened themselves with booty so rich 
and abundant as almost to repay them for all that which 
they had lost during the disastrous retreat from Mexico 
on the ‘terrible night.” 

On their way back to Tezcuco, the Spaniards entered 
Tacuba, which they had already captured. Cortés and 
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several of his cavaliers ascended the principal teocalli, 
from the summit of which they could see the capital and 
its suburbs, lying no more than six miles distant. Several 
of the Spanish gentlemen had not seen the city before, and 
wondered at its stateliness, its extent and its strength ; 
and seeing the multitude of people on its causeways or in 
canoes and barges on the lake, they marvelled that Cortés 
had been able to withdraw from the city alive. 

“Such deeds as you have done,” they said to him, 
‘“‘were hardly done by human power. Nothing but the 
hand of God could have led you and your men safely 
through so powerful an empire.” 

Cortés looked at the beautiful city with gloomy eyes in ~ 
which was no gleam of triumph or satisfaction. Those 
about him thought he was still sorrowing for two of his 
pages, or running footmen, who had accompanied him, 
throughout the whole of the campaign and who had © 
recently been captured alive by the Aztecs. 

A gentleman named Alonso Perez went to Cortés and 
said, in a rough endeavour to cheer him: “‘ Sefior Capitan, 
take comfort ; such losses are but the fortune of war, and 
should not be laid too heavily to heart.” 

The general gave a great sigh and, turning to him, said : 
‘““T think of that stately city. You are all my witnesses 
that through our prisoners I have endeavoured twenty 
times to persuade Guatemozin to submit in peace. It 
fills me with grief to think of the toils and dangers my 
brave soldiers have yet to suffer before we shall be masters 
of that great city. But the time is now come when we 
must put our hand to the work.” 

This spectacle of the great conqueror brooding in silent 
sorrow over the beautiful capital which he must soon lay 
in ruins and desolation made a deep impression on his 
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soldiers ; and it formed the subject of a ballad which was 
long sung in Mexico by their descendants. 

At length, the parts of the brigantines having been 
conveyed to the lake, and the vessels put together and 
equipped, Cortés saw himself in a position to take active 
operations against Mexico itself. In three weeks he had 
subdued the country for many miles round the capital. 
Many of the warriors who had been driven forth from the 
captured places had taken refuge in the capital, thus 
increasing the numbers of his enemies in that place ; 
but he now stood in no fear of being attacked in the rear 
while engaged in the siege. 

The forces of Cortés now amounted to eighty-seven 
horse and eight hundred and eighteen foot, of which a 
hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers and crossbow- 
men. He had three large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen 
falconets of brass, and was, moreover, well supplied with 
shot and balls, besides having about ten hundredweight 
of powder and fifty thousand copper-headed arrows. 

His fleet numbered twelve ships, each of which had a 
piece of heavy ordnance, and was manned by men and 
officers hailing from seaports in Spain. 

Fifty thousand was the number of the Tlascalan allies, 
while a large number of other Indian confederates were 
requested to assemble at Chalco, on the south of the 
Mexican capital. 

Cortés arranged his troops in three separate camps, 
each of which was stationed at the extremity of each of 
the great causeways leading from the mainland to the 
capital. The first of these was Tacuba, commanding the 
fatal causeway of the noche triste. This was assigned to 
Pedro de Alvarado with a force of thirty horse, a hundred 
and sixty-eight Spanish infantry and twenty-five thousand 
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Tlascalans. The second point was Cojohuacan, which 
lay directly to the south. Here Cristoval de Olid was in 
command. The third division was first to assemble at 
Chalco on the southernmost of the four lakes and, under 
the command of Gonzalo de Sandoval, was to finish the 
destruction of Iztapalapan, immediately to the south-east 
of the capital. 

The first work of the detachment at Tacuba was to cut 
the pipes which led water from the royal streams of 
Chapoltepec to feed the numerous tanks and conduits in the 
city. The Aztecs resisted the destruction of this aqueduct, 
but after a fierce fight the Spaniards were the victors. 

Cortés felt that the fleet was ‘‘ the key of the war,” as 
he says in his dispatches, and when the ships, having 
sailed from Tezcuco, approached the capital and were met 
by thousands of canoes filled with warriors, he determined 
to strike such a blow as should put fear of the great 
““ water-houses ” in the hearts of the Aztecs. For a 
time the wind dropped and the ships were immovable, 
while the Indians, at about musket-shot distance, lay on 
their oars, as if hesitating to attack. Then a breeze 
sprang up, and Cortés bore down into the thick of the 
canoes. As his bows crashed into the canoes the latter 
were smashed and sent to the bottom, or damaged and 
speedily filled. The water was soon covered with swim- 
ming Aztecs and wrecked boats; other boats, over- 
loaded, tried to get away, but the shots from the Spanish 
guns sowed death and wounds among the confused 
Aztecs. A few only of the canoes reached safety in the 
narrow waterways of the capital, where the brigantines 
could not pursue them, and henceforth the Spanish fleet 
was undisputed master of the Aztec sea. 

Cortés took up his position at Xoloc, which was a 
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fortress built at the junction of two causeways some 
three miles south of the city. Brave efforts were made by 
the Aztecs to retake this position, so near the capital, but in 
vain. Only one road was now open whereby the Mexicans 
could obtain provisions from the surrounding country. 
This was the causeway leading north to Tepejacac. 
Cortés commanded Sandoval to make his camp on the 
dike, and thus the city was wholly surrounded, the only 
outlet being by way of canoes over the lake. 

An attack was now made along the southern causeway 
into the heart of the city, every step being fiercely con- 

P tested by the Aztecs. Cortés penetrated to his old 
quarters in the palace of Axayacatl, but there the Mexicans 
resisted with such fury that the Spaniards retreated in 
some disorder, and would probably have suffered disaster 
if a small party of cavalry had not caught the Aztecs in 
the rear. By this timely aid, however, the Spaniards 
were able to inflict a defeat upon the Mexicans; and 
their success had the effect of bringing some of the neigh- 
pouring chieftains over to their side. 

On a second attack they burned down the palace of 
Axayacatl and several buildings near by, and the Aztecs, 
furious beyond measure at seeing their hated enemies, the 
Tlascalans, and their kinsmen, the Tezcucans, engaged 
in this work, fought so furiously that hardly a Spaniard 
returned to camp without some wound. 

Day after day Cortés made similar attacks, filling up 
the breaches in the causeway, which the Aztecs laid open 
again at night. Similar attacks were made by Alvarado 

and Sandoval from their respective quarters, but these 
placed guards of soldiers over the filled-up breaches, to 
prevent the Aztecs clearing them during the night. The 
efforts demanded by this fighting by day and watching by 
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night were almost too much even for the veterans of 
Cortés. Bernal Diaz, who was with Alvarado’s party, 
complains bitterly of the incessant toil. ‘‘ Through the 
long night,” he says, ‘‘ we kept our dreary watch; neither 
wind nor wet nor cold availing anything. There we stood, 
smarting as we were from the wounds we had received in 
the fight of the preceding day.” Many of the soldiers had 
to rest in the open air, and all had to sleep on their arms. 
It was the rainy season, and the causeways were mere 
quagmires, by reason of the constant movement of so 
many men. Added to this, Guatemozin frequently made 
attacks at night, so that at any movement the soldiers, 
sunk into a sleep of exhaustion in spite of their smarting 
wounds, would be roused by the call of the trumpet to take 
their places in the ranks to repel an attack in the darkness. 

At length it was suggested by Don Julian de Alderete, 
the royal treasurer, that they should seek to obtain 
possession of the great market-place of Tlatelolco, in the 
north-western part of the city. This place would furnish 
accommodation for a numerous army, and once established 
in the capital, the Spaniards could follow up their advan- 
tage with more frequent attacks. 

This was agreed to by the council called together by 
Cortés, and on the appointed day the Spaniards approached 
the city along the causeways of Tacuba and Xolco. 
Cortés had given positive instructions to his captains 
not to advance a step without securing the means of re- 
treat by carefully filling up the openings in the causeways. 

The force at the disposal of Cortés was divided into 
three bodies, one of which, under Alderete, was to get 
possession of the principal street. A second was in 
charge of Andres de Tapia and Jorge de Alvarado, while 
the third was under the command of Cortés himself. 
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Cortés took the head of his own division on foot and 
advanced along the causeway. The Mexicans seemed 
to have little fight in them, and made only a slight resist- 
ance. The Spaniards, therefore, became emboldened, 
and cheered on by the shouts of their comrades converging 
on the city from neighbouring streets, they pressed 
eagerly forward. Cortés, however, insisted that as each 
breach was gained it should be filled up with rubbish, so 
as to secure a safe retreat. 

Suddenly Cortés called a halt. 

“TT think,” he said to Quifiones, the captain of his 
guard, ‘‘ we advance too easily. The Aztecs are making 
a trap for us. Moreover, I fear that in the eagerness of 
their advance Alderete and Tapia will not look to make 
their rear secure.” 

Just at that moment a Tlascalan leaped from a side 
street and came to Cortés. 

“The chief, Alderete, has nearly reached the market- 
place,” said the man in broken Spanish. 

“ T feared as much!” said Cortés. ‘‘ He has not filled 
up the breaches. Come,” he added, “bring a troop of 
men and we will see with our own eyes.” 

Quickly Cortés penetrated the intervening streets until 
he came to the broad road through which Alderete must 
have passed. The first breach they came to showed that 
Cortés’ fears were well founded. Only a feeble attempt 
had been made to fill the gap with rubbish from the cause- 
way, and a few straggling stones and timbers showed 
~ how hastily the work had been abandoned. The hot- 

headed Alderete had rushed into the snare deliberately 
laid for him by the wise young Aztec king. 

“ Quick,” he called to his men, “fill up thisgap. Order 
the others to come up here and help in the wor Sa 
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Scarcely had the first stones been torn from the neigh- 
bouring houses when the rapid notes of the great drum 
rang out, and suddenly the hoarse cries of conflict in the 
distance were pierced by horrible yells and war-whoops. 
Then followed the noise of many running feet coming 
nearer and nearer. Cortés knew then that his worst 
fears had been realized. 

Alderete, indeed, had followed the yielding Aztecs with 
impetuous eagerness, and though he had given orders 
that each gap was to be filled, the cavaliers and soldiers 
had been too excited to stop, but had pressed on, only to 
be decoyed into the heart of the city, where Guatemozin 
had hidden multitudes of warriors. 

“On! on!” shouted the Spaniards, their eyes laughing 
and shining with eagerness as they encouraged each other. 
‘We shall be there before Cortés himself; and young 
Alvarado will be far in the rear!” 

Suddenly there came the long, low, reverberating note 
of the sacred drum from the top of the great teocalli. It 
penetrated with a gloomy sound through the streets and 
far over the water. As its notes thrilled out, the flying 
Aztecs before the Spaniards suddenly wheeled, and from 
houses beside the road, from side streets, and from canoes 
dashing up the canals came multitudes of warriors who 
threw themselves with fury upon the flanks and head of 
the running Spaniards. The latter, shaken by the fierce- 
ness and suddenness of the attack, were thrown into 
disorder ; friends and foes, Indians and Spaniards were 
mingled together into inextricable confusion. Blows 
fell at random on friends and enemies; and when the white 
men turned to escape they trod each other down. 

They swept back with the force of a mountain torrent 
straight toward the breach where on the other side 
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Cortés and his little troop still stood. The foremost 
plunged blindly into the water, treading one another 
under in their mad desire to escape. Such as reached 
the opposite bank were pulled to safety by Cortés and. 
his men, while at the same time he strove by words of 
command to rally the maddened men. 

The Aztecs rushed up in boats and slew many of the 
men struggling in the water, while others they pulled 
into their canoes for sacrifice later. As soon as they 
recognized Cortés, cries of triumph rose among the 
Indians. ‘‘ Malinche ! Malinche!’’ they shouted; and a 
hail of stones, arrows and javelins fell about the Spanish 
leader. Then six of their number dashed at him in a 
canoe and strove to drag him down. A wound disabled 
him, and for the moment it seemed that he too would 
join the throng of canoes which were rushing away, 
with Spaniards pinned down beneath powerful 
Aztecs. One of his men, however, Cristoval de Olid, 
rushed up, and with one blow of his sword cut off the 
arm of one savage, then plunged it in the breast of 
another. He was quickly supported by a soldier named. 
Lerma, and by a Tlascalan chief who slew three more of 
the Aztecs. 

Quifiones then came forward, took Cortés in his arms 
and lifted him on a horse. Meanwhile the struggle still 
raged and Cortés was unwilling to leave the place. But 
Quifiones took the horse by the bridle and led it from the 
breach. 

‘© Come!?? he said: ‘‘ your life, Sefior, is too important 
~ to the army to be thrown away here.” 

It was a fierce struggle to get clear of the press even 
then; the crowding soldiers staggered on the slippery 
causeway, and soldiers and cavaliers rolled into the water, 
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where the Aztecs leaped upon them with savage cries and 
dragged them into captivity 

At length Cortés reached the open ground before 
Tacuba. Here, by means of the fire of his guns and a 
sharp attack at the head of his cavalry, he swiftly beat 
back the Aztecs and then sent messengers to Alvarado 
and Sandoval to tell them of his failure. These two 
captains had penetrated along their respective causeways 
almost to the market-place, when suddenly they heard 
the sound of the sacred drum and the sudden yells of the 
Aztecs. They had stopped and listened, and hearing the 
noise of conflict die away in the distance, they were con- 
vinced that the day must have gone against Cortés and 
Alderete. 

While they were hesitating what to do, the victorious 
Aztecs had rushed back upon them and fell on them with 
irresistible fury. The Spaniards had not been able to 
maintain their ground. ‘I cannot describe the fury,” 
writes Bernal Diaz, who was in the division of Alvarado, 
‘with which the Indians attacked us: it was terrible ; 
it is as vivid before my eyes as I write as if I still see it. 
If God had not aided us, all wounded as we were, we 
could never have reached our camp alive.” Out upon 
the causeway the Spaniards swept, with the Aztecs 
fiercely following, until the brigantines brought their 
guns to bear upon the mass of Indians, dealing 
death and wounds among them. Against this and 
the fire of the artillery before the camp, they could 
not stand, and so fell back and took shelter again in the 
city. 

On reaching safety Sandoval mounted his horse and 
rode swiftly to the camp of Cortés. Here he found men 
sitting or standing in gloomy groups, attending to their 
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wounds. Cortés received his most trusted heutenant 
with a sad smile. 

‘Oh, Sefior Capitan,” cried Sandoval, “‘ how has this 
happened? What has caused this disaster ?” 

‘“‘ Ah, son Sandoval,” replied Cortés, while the tears 
fell down his cheeks, “‘it is for my sins, no doubt; but Lam 
not so culpable as the treasurer, Alderete, who neglected 
my orders to fill up the gaps as he passed them.” 

Cortés then gave the command of the camp into the 
hands of Sandoval for a while, as he himself was wounded 
too severely to move. 

That evening the soldiers in Alvarado’s camp, which 
was pitched less than a mile from the city, were startled 
to hear the melancholy notes of the sacred drum boom 
out over the waters. Lifting their eyes to the great 
teocalli in the midst of the city they saw a long file of men, 
stripped to their waists, climbing the terraces of the great 
temple. Some were white men, and the Spaniards 
shuddered as they recognized their countrymen. Stupe- 
fied with horror, the soldiers looked or while they saw 
their comrades sacrificed and their bodies thrown down 
the steps to the bottom of the temple. 

During the next five days the Spaniards heard that 
Guatemozin had sent the heads and limbs of slaughtered 
white men to the tribes dwelling round the lakes, saying 
that half the Spaniards were slain, and appealing to them 
to forsake the banners of the strangers and join the forces 
of the Aztecs. Moreover, during the numerous sorties 
which the Indians now made more boldly, they shouted 
triumphant words and insults to the Spaniards and to the 
Tlascalans. 

“ Cowards and women!” they cried. ‘‘ Not long is 
your fate to be delayed. Soon your hearts shall smoke 
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before our gods, for so they have told our priests. Eight 
days—eight days, and you shall all be delivered into our 
hands. Cowards and women!” 

The Spaniards laughed at all such words, but the 
Tlascalans and the other allies became gloomy and silent. 
Then a morning came when it was found that several 
companies of the Indians whose homes were about the 
lakes had deserted during the night and taken their way 
homeward. Night after night the same thing happened, 
their example being followed by the older allies of the 
Spaniards, the Cholulans, the Tepeacans, the Tezcucans, 
and at last even the faithful Tlascalans. Only two or 
three Tlascalan chiefs with a few followers remained 
faithful to the white men, who now had to rely upon their 
own efforts, deserted as they were by the thousands of 
their former allies. 

For the next few days, indeed, there was gloom and 
despondency among the Spaniards. During the day 
they had at any moment to dash forward and repulse the 
sorties of the Aztecs, who were becoming bolder and 
bolder every hour; and at night, with wounds, old or 
fresh, still smarting, they had to keep their watch, ready 
at any moment to answer the call to arms. Nightly, also, 
by the light of fires blazing in the housetops and temple 
summits of the capital, they saw more of their poor 
comrades led up to sacrifice. 

Added to these causes of depression, their ammunition 
was almost exhausted, and every pound of food had to be 
sought for and fought for, from natives now become 
hostile in the neighbouring districts. 

Nevertheless, the Spaniards did not falter. Even if 
they had desired to give in, the Spanish women among 
them, wives who had accompanied their husbands, showed 
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a noble spirit which would not be depressed. One of 
them, donning her husband’s armour, took his place on 
guard while he slept ; and another, seizing a sword and 
lance, was seen on one occasion to rally her retreating 
countrymen and lead them back against the enemy. 

Meanwhile the blockade of all avenues to the city was 
kept unrelaxed. Little if any fresh food was smuggled 
into the city, and the Aztecs, cooped up in their thousands, 
were beginning to feel the grip of famine. 
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HE dawn of the ninth day broke, and showed 
the fair city of the Aztecs still beset on every 
side by the inexorable foe. The foolishness of the 
priestly prophecies being thus exposed, the Tlascalan chiefs 
now sent word to acquaint their deserting troops, who 
immediately returned, somewhat shamefaced indeed, but 
with their animosity increased against the Aztecs. Their 
example was followed by many of the other confederates, 
and in a short while Cortés found himself at the head of 
an army amply sufficient for the task he had in hand. 
At the same time, also, there came a great supply of 
stores from Vera Cruz. Part of the fleet destined by 
Ponce de Leon for the conquest of Florida had put into 
the harbour with a cargo of ammunition and military 
stores, which the lieutenant of Cortés had immediately 
commandeered and forwarded to the army before Mexico. 
Cortés now resolved on a method of taking the city 
which, though slow, could not fail to bring success at 
last. This was to fill up every breach in the causeways in 
such a solid manner that the work should not again be 
disturbed. Further, he decided that every house, every 
palace, hut or temple along the main streets for some 
distance on each side should be levelled to the ground, 
and the debris thrown into the shallow water so as to 
form firm ground. By this means he would destroy the 
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hiding-places whence the enemy could attack his men and 
give a wider space on which to operate. 

It was with great regret that Cortés reached this 
decision. The city, he said, was ‘‘the most beautiful 
thing in the world,” but the destructive work had to be 
carried out, since otherwise, while every house was a 
fortress and every street was cut up with canals, the city 
was almost impregnable. 

Thousands of Indian allies instantly set to work, under 
the command of the Spaniards. While, on each causeway, 
the artillery and infantry kept the Aztecs at bay, the 
allies with hoe and macheta hacked down the houses, 
filled up the gaps in the canals with solid masonry, and 
dropped the remainder of the debris by the sides of the 
causeways, the effect of which was that the suburbs of the 
city soon assumed the appearance of open spaces, where 
the cavalry of the Spaniards could wheel and deploy at 
their ease. At every advance of the white men in their 
work of destruction, the Aztecs were pressed back and 
gradually became penned up in a small part of the town to 
the north-west; near the great market-place of Tlatelolco. 

By this time famine, with all its attendant miseries, 
held the city completely in its grip. The people ate rats, 
lizards and other reptiles, or a jelly-like scum which 
floated on the waters of the lake. But no sign was given 
by the brave Mexicans that their sufferings made them 
think of yielding, and their courage and fierceness of 
attack did not abate. 

Cortés, learning the condition of the city from warriors 

captured in the course of the fighting, sent three Aztec 
nobles to Guatemozin with a message, offering peace. 
“Tell him,” said Dofia Marina, interpreting her master’s 
words, “‘ that he has done all that a brave man can do, but 
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that there is no hope of escape for him and his people. 
They are starving, their allies have deserted them, and 
their gods are powerless to aid them. Tell him to have 
pity on his suffering people ; return to the allegiance made 
by Montezuma to the Emperor of Spain, and the past 
shall be forgotten and forgiven.” 

For two days Cortés waited for the answer of the Aztec 
king, and then it came. Not in words, however, but in 
deeds ; for from every street giving on the cleared spaces 
made by the destroyers of the city, the Mexicans poured, 
with yelling war-cries, in a furious attack upon the 
Spaniards. The fire of artillery and musketry leaped 
forth along each causeway and from the brigantines, 
pouring death into the mass of intrepid Mexicans. The 
latter could not withstand the counter-attack, and soon 
were driven back, beaten but ever defiant. 

Still the work of destruction went on ; day by day the 
picks of the allies tore down the lordly palaces and tower- 
ing temples, and the canals, ramifying throughout the 
city, were slowly being filled up; and where the busy 
street or square once stood, or the waves had churned 
before the feathery strokes of the oar, now stretched 
roughly levelled spaces filled with rubbish. i 

It was now drawing toward the end of July, and 
stragglers and captives gave a harrowing description of 
the sufferings of the famine-stricken multitudes in the 
city. Food had long failed them, and they now supported 
life as best they could by roots, or grass, or the bark of 
trees, their only drink being the brackish water of the soil. 
Wasted by disease and hunger, men, women and children 
were dying in hundreds every day. 

With every yard gained by the Spaniards as they 
pushed farther and farther into the town they saw con- 
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firmation of all these terrible tales. Dead bodies lay in 
the houses and the streets or filled up the canals; the 
ground was dug up everywhere, and the trees were 
stripped of their bark and their leaves. Yet even the 
dying mothers, clasping their dead infants to their breasts, 
scorned to crave for food from the Spanish soldiers whose 
faces looked in upon them; but, instead, answered with 
glares of ferocity the pitying glances of the white men. 

At length, so close had the Spaniards arrived to the 
great market-place that only a broad canal separated 
them, which was stoutly defended by the Mexican archers. 
One night the soldiers, under Cortés, were surprised to see 
a great light blaze up from the summit of the great 
teocalli near the market square, and soon they perceived 
that the sanctuaries were burning. At this they raised a 
shout of triumph, being convinced that Alvarado had 
seized the great temple on whose summit they had seen 
their comrades led to sacrifice. 

Alvarado soon sent the news that this was indeed the 
case. He had stormed the temple in the face of a most 
desperate defence, and his men had repeated the battle on 
the summit which Cortés had waged with the Aztec nobles 
in the early part of the hostilities. ‘“‘ There,” says Diaz, 
“were beams ranged in the sanctuaries, on which were 
hung many heads of our poor comrades. They were over- 
grown with long bushy hair and beards, and some I 
should not have known had I not seen them a few days 
previously, for there were three of them who had been 
my companions. The tears leaped from our eyes when 
we saw these things.” 

Next day, houses were torn down near the great canal, 
and the rubbish having been thrown into the water, 
filling up the gap, the cavalry rode across, charging the 
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masses of Aztecs who had kept up a fierce storm of missiles, 
and bearing down all opposition. The troops of Cortés 
and Alvarado met in the great market-place, greeting 
each other with shouts of triumph. Then Cortés 
mounted the great temple, from the top of which 
the banner of Castile was floating, and looked over the 
scene of desolation below. What a change had taken 
place since he looked upon it from the same place with 
Montezuma beside him! Seven-eighths of the city was 
laid in ruins; the palaces, the temples, the great gardens, 
the busy streets and markets, the canals crowded with 
canoes shooting hither and thither—all had vanished, 
leaving in their place a wilderness of rubble and dust! 
In the remaining eighth of the city, near the market of 
Tlatelolco, the multitudes of Aztecs, the dead, the dying 
and the living were cooped up like rats in a narrow hole 

For three more days Cortés made no further advance, 
but sent a message to Guatemozin, hoping that the latter’s 
proud heart would now be softened by the sufferings of 
his people. But no reply was returned, and thereupon 
Cortés determined to force the Aztecs to surrender by 
making a general assault upon the city. 

He therefore ordered the whole of the Spanish forces 
to surround the narrow district in which the Aztecs had 
taken refuge, and arranged that the fleet should fire on the 
houses near the water. He then led his troops up the wide 
avenue into the heart of the last retreat of the Mexicans. 
But, instead of being met by bands of fierce though 
emaciated warriors, several of the Aztec nobles came 
toward the Spanish general, and stretching forth their 
shrunken arms and lifting up their haggard faces, they 
said : 

‘““'You are the children of the Sun, but you are slow, 
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while the Sun, your father, is swift in his course. Why 
do you delay to put us out of our sufferings ? Oh, kill 
us at once, that soon we may go to our gods who wait to 
give us rest after this life!” 

Cortés, moved by their piteous looks and wild appeal, 
replied : 

“‘T desire not your death, but your submission. Why 
does your master refuse to treat with me? What profit 
will he get from this desperate obstinacy, when an hour 
will suffice for me’to crush him and all his people ? ” 

The nobles, after some persuasion, consented to bear a 
message from Cortés asking for the submission of their 
master; and in a little while they returned, saying that 
Guatemozin would attend an interview with Cortés on 
the morrow. ; 

Cortés thereupon withdrew the Spaniards and waited 
until the morning, when he attended with a strong corps 
of infantry at the place indicated. But instead of Guate- 
mozin the nobles came, excusing their master on the plea 
of iliness. Cortés received them with courtesy, persuaded 
them to partake of a banquet, and sent them away with 
provisions for their master and a request that the latter 
should name a time when he would attend an audience 
with Cortés. 

Next morning the nobles brought a message to the 
effect that Guatemozin would meet the general at noon ; 
but at the time appointed neither monarch nor nobles 
were at the place of meeting. 

Cortés now lost patience, and as he learned that the 

Mexicans were busy with preparations for defence he 

gave orders for the assault. The Tlascalans had been 

kept in the rear during the past few days, but the 

general now ordered them forward and, supported by 
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Alvarado’s— 
quarters. 

The Mexicans, tightly pressed together in the narrow 
space, met him with showers of arrows, javelins and stones. 
Many of the poor creatures were crippled with wounds, 
and all looked haggard and emaciated. Nevertheless, 
their hatred burned as fiercely as ever, and even the 
women and children hurled missiles from the flat roofs 
upon the heads of their enemies. 

The musketeers poured in a deadly volley, while the 
brigantines raked with their fire the close ranks of the 
feeble enemy, whose blows fell weakly or with doubtful 
aim. The carnage was horrible ; the Aztecs had no space 
to flee, but those that were left alive climbed over the 
bodies of the slain to throw their javelins at the Spaniards 
ere they too were mowed down in their turn. 

The ground became muddy with blood, which poured 
away into the canals. The noise and confusion increased 
as the battle waged more fiercely. The hideous yells of 
the Indians ; the oaths and curses of the Spaniards ; the 
cries and groans of the wounded; the shrieks of women 
and children; the rattle and crash of musketry and the 
crackle and smoke of fire as the buildings near by, de- 
stroyed by the Tlascalans, fell with a noise like claps of 
thunder, burying hundreds under their burning ruins— 
all made a scene so appalling that even the soldiers of 
Cortés were touched, steeled as they were by many a 
dreadful fight and assault. 

Cortés, moved especially by the piteous cries of women 
and children, which, he says in his dispatches, ‘‘ almost 
broke one’s heart to hear,”’ sent his cavaliers up and 
down the line of battle telling the soldiers not to kill 
them. 
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“Spare them,” they cried; ‘‘ and give quarter to every 
man who asks for it.” 

He also sent trusted men among the Tlascalans with 
the like commands, and bade them check the violence 
of the allies. But this was a vain task. The highlanders 
were out of hand. Answering war-cry with war-cry, 
taunting and mocking the miserable enemy with scornful 
and insulting epithets, they fought like madmen, sparing 
neither age nor sex, old nor young. 

** Never,”’ says the general, “‘ did I see so pitiless a race, 
or anything wearing the form of man so destitute of 
humanity.” 

At length, sick of the slaughter, Cortés ordered his 
trumpeters to sound the retreat. Slowly and regretfully 
the Tlascalans drew off from their prey, as if, like mountain 
pumas, they resented leaving the quarry which they had 
at length pulled down. 

Throughout the night the darkness and stillness of the 
grave brooded over the stricken city, as if the doomed 
inhabitants sat in sullen despair, waiting for the next 
stroke that would surely sweep them all to death. 

Cortés determined to follow up the success with another 
stern attack. He arranged with Alvarado to occupy the 
market-place of Tlatelolco, while Sandoval was to occupy 
the northern causeway. The latter, as commander of 
the fleet, was also to look out for any large pirogues, in 
one of which Guatemozin might attempt a flight to the 
mainland. 

It was on the 15th of August 1521, the day of St 
Hypolito, ever since selected as the patron saint of Mexico, 
that Cortés again led his armies across the black and 
ruined suburbs which lay around the Mexican capital. 
On arriving close to the narrow quarters of the Aztecs he 
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paused, willing to grant the poor creatures a chance of 
escape if they would only take it. © 

He sent for some of the principal chiefs. 

‘“* Why,” he asked earnestly, ‘why does your master 
provoke me to the last blow? He surely will not see you 
all perish, when a word from him can easily save you. 
Go, go; tell him I will spare you all if he will come and 
yield to me at once!” 

The messengers went on their errand and soon returned 
with a magistrate of high authority at their head. Coming 
up to Cortés, the latter said, with a sad and disappointed 
air: 

‘“‘My master, Guatemozin, is ready to die where he is, 
but he will not hold converse with you. It is for you, 
Malinche, to do your pleasure ! ”’ 

‘“* Go, then,” said Cortés sternly ; “‘ prepare your stiff- 
necked countrymen for death, for their hour is come ! ” 

Still unwilling to let loose his men on the emaciated and 
brave people, Cortés waited some hours. Then rumours 
came that Guatemozin was preparing to escape, and the 
impatience of his troops brooking no further delay, the 
general gave the order to advance. 

Swiftly pushing forward, the Spaniards found the 
Aztecs huddled in a narrow space, in such confusion and 
so close together that they nearly forced one another 
over the edges of the canals. Their squalid and tattered 
garments gave a wildness to their appearance, and revealed 
the haggard lineaments of their starved limbs. They 
glared at the Spaniards with looks of mingled hatred and 
despair, and let off a weak flight of arrows against the steel- 
clad conquerors advancing to give them their final coup. 

A musket shot rang out—the signal for attack. In- 
stantly there were peals of heavy ordnance, the rattle of 
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firearms and the fiendish yells of the Tlascalans as they 
sprang like tigers upon their enemies. 

The horrors of the slaughter on the previous day were 
repeated. Some of the Aztecs threw themselves into the 
water and were picked up by canoes. Others sank and 
were drowned. The number of these became so great 
that they at length filled the canal and formed a dreadful 
fighting place whereon the assailants tore at each other in 
furious battle. Others, and especially the women, im- 
plored for mercy. This was granted by the Spaniards ; 
but the Tlascalans spared none. 

The battle raged as fiercely on the lake as on the land. 
Hundreds of Indians got away in canoes and tried to 
escape across the water to the mainland, but the brigan- 
tines crashed into them while at the same time volleying 
broadsides into the closely packed boats a little way off. 

Suddenly, among the crowd of canoes, three or four 
of the largest pirogues were noticed, making their way 
swiftly toward the mainland. A captain named Garcia 
Holguin, who commanded one of the fastest vessels of the 
fleet, immediately gave chase. He gained on them every 
moment ; the rowers in the canoes strained every muscle, 
but their strength, undermined by famine, availed little. 
All their efforts were in vain, and after a short chase 
Holguin ran alongside one of the most richly decorated 
pirogues. 

“Ho there, arquebusiers,” he cried; “level your 
pieces at these men!” 

Instantly cries arose from the pirogue: 

‘Our lord is here! Do not kill him!” 

At the same time a young warrior rose, armed with 
shield and sword, and said : 

“T am Guatemozin; lead me to Malinche. I am his 
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prisoner. But let no harm come to my wife and my 
friends.” 

‘* They shall be cared for,” replied Holguin, and ordered 
the ladder to be thrown down the side. Guatemozin 
ascended it, and after him came his wife, a beautiful young 
woman, who was a daughter of Montezuma, and his 
attendants, who included several of the chief princes. 

‘““ Will you not give orders for your people to cease 
fighting ?’’ asked Holguin, gesturing to the canoes, the 
Indians in which were throwing missiles at the brigantines. 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Guatemozin, with a sad air. 
““ They will fight no longer when they see that their prince 
is taken!” 

He spoke truly. Already the Indians in the nearer 
boats were shouting the news of the capture of their 
king to others, and the news rapidly spread to the shore. 

Instantly the fighting ceased, the Aztecs in the streets 
making no further resistance. Those in canoes on the 
lake followed the brigantine in silence. 

The news quickly reached Cortés on the azotea where he 
had taken up his position to direct the attack, and he sent 
orders to Holguin to bring his captive to him. Guate- 
mozin on landing was conducted by a company of infantry 
to the place where Cortés stood waiting, with Dofia Marina 
beside him. Cortés came forward with a dignified courtesy 
to receive the fallen monarch, and looked keenly at the 
handsome young man. Guatemozin had a very dis- 
tinguished bearing; his limbs were well proportioned, 
his complexion was paler than that of his companions, 
and generally, his appearance was engaging and mild. 
The Aztec king gazed with an air of sadness and dignity 
at his conqueror; then he said: 

‘‘T have done all that I could to defend myself and my 
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people. I am now reduced to this state. Deal with me, 
Malinche, as you desire.” 

Then, laying his hand on the hilt of a poniard in the 
general’s belt, he said, with vehemence in voice and look : 

“Take this, and put out my life at once ! ”’ 

Cortés was filled with admiration at the proud bearing 
of the young Indian. 

** Fear not,” he replied ; “‘ you shall be treated with all 
honour. You have defended your capital like a brave 
warrior, and with a bravery which all Spaniards will 
admire.” 

After this Cortés asked that he should desire his wife 
to come forward with the other ladies of his suite and his 
chief men, and after having courteously received these, 
the Spanish general caused a banquet to be spread, at 
which all sat down. 

Next day the Mexicans were permitted to leave the 
capital. The total number still in the city is variously 
estimated at from thirty to seventy thousand, besides 
women and children. At any rate they took three days 
to evacuate the place, defiling along the causeways, resting 
every now and then, weak and emaciated by hunger or 
maimed by wounds. 

When the city was emptied of all its inhabitants, the 
dead were collected and buried, and the place thoroughly 
purified. Meanwhile the search for treasure and spoil 
was carried on with great thoroughness, but the amount 
realized was far below the expectations of the soldiery. 
According to the statement of Diaz, it did not exceed 
three hundred and eighty thousand pesos de oro (about 
£998,000). 

The campaign being now at an end, and the conquest of 
Mexico having been completed, Cortés assembled his allies, 
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and after thanking them, dismissed them with presents, 
and the Tlascalans and other allies returned home, shout- 
ing their songs of triumph over their ancient enemies, 
the Aztecs. 

The Spaniards gave themselves up to rejoicings, and 
spent a day in revelry, in spite of rebukes by Father 
Olmedo. Afterwards, the whole army formed in proces- 
sion, chanting the litany and displaying an image of the 
Virgin. Father Olmedo then preached to them, reminding 
the soldiers of their cause for thankfulness to Providence 
in having crowned their long and arduous efforts with such 
complete success. He dwelt upon the responsibility they 
had now taken upon themselves toward the large subject 
population which they had conquered, and besought them 
to treat the unfortunate Indians with humanity and 
justice. The sacrament was then administered to Cortés 
and the principal officers, and all joined in a solemn 
thanksgiving to heaven. 

When, after a few days, the soldiers realized how small 
was the amount of booty which would fall to the share 
of each of them, there were loud murmurs, some accusing 
the general of taking more than his share, while others 
declared that Guatemozin could reveal, if he chose, the 
place where he had hidden the treasures which had 
belonged to him. 

On being taxed with concealing the treasure, Guate- 
mozin declared that none had been hidden and that what 
had been found was all that existed. The disappointed 
soldiers thereupon demanded that Guatemozin should be 
put to the torture, in order to force the truth from him. 

Cortés, however, refused this demand, until the men 
accused the general of having a secret understanding 
with Guatemozin and of having a design to defraud the 
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Spanish sovereign and themselves. These false charges 
stung Cortés to the quick, and yielding, in a weak moment, 
to the demands of the men, he consented to Guatemozin 
being put to the torture, together with the lord of Tacuba. 

Braziers of burning coals were prepared, and _ priests 
sat by with pen and paper, ready to record the words which 
the agony of pain might force from the lips of the tortured 
men. Into the fire was thrust a naked foot of each of the 
princes. The pain wrenched a groan from the breast of 
_ the Tacuban cacique; whereupon Guatemozin, turning to 
him, said, in cold tones of reproach : 

“Think you then that I am taking my delight in a 
bath ?” 

But as the anguish increased the fortitude of the two 
brave men broke down. The lord of Tacuba said that 
treasure had been hidden in the garden of his house; 
while Guatemozin confessed that four days before he was 
taken, much treasure was thrown into the lake at a certain 
spot. Immediately after he had confessed this, Cortés 
ordered him and the cacique to be taken from further 
torture. ; 

Cortés and his officers went to the place indicated by 
Guatemozin and sent down expert swimmers to search the 

ed of the lake. But only a few articles of little value 
were discovered. Better fortune attended their search 
of a pond in the garden of the king’s palace, whence they 
drew a golden sun, of great size and thickness. 

The cacique of Tacuba was carried to the place he had 
indicated, by Pedro de Alvarado and six soldiers, of whom 
Bernal Diaz was one. When they arrived at the grounds 
of the villa, the cacique, on being asked to show the place 
where the soldiers should dig, replied that there was no 
gold nor jewels of any sort there; that he had only said 
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what he had inthe hope that he would die on the 
road. 

The tidings of the fall of Mexico were borne rapidly 
over the plateau and down the sides of the Cordilleras. 
Many an envoy came from distant Indian tribes, anxious 
to learn the truth of the astounding intelligence, and to 
gaze on the ruins of the great city that once had oppressed 
and conquered all. The majority of the chiefs of the 
country, overawed by the success of the white strangers, 
came and tendered their allegiance. There were, how- 
ever, a few distant tribes who still hesitated, and Cortés 
sent armies under his chief officers to reduce these to a 
proper state of submissiveness. 

The conquest of the kingdom of Mexico was now an 
accomplished fact ; but it was not until a year later that 
Charles the Fifth confirmed all the acts of Cortés and 
constituted him Governor, Captain-General and Chief 
Justice of New Spain, as the conquered dominions were 
now called. 

The messengers who bore this news to Mexico touched 
on their way at Cuba, where the tidings were proclaimed 
by trumpet. It was the deathblow of all the hopes of 
Don Diego de Velasquez to obtain revenge against his 
rebellious captain. Exasperated by the failure of his 
schemes, ruined in fortune, dishonoured before the very 
people whom he governed, his proud spirit was broken. 
He would take no comfort, fell into a brooding melancholy 
and died in a few months. 

The first care of Cortés was to rebuild the city of Mexico, 
which he made his capital. On the site of the great 
temple of Huitzilopotchli rose the stately cathedral dedi- 
cated to St Francis, the foundations of which were laid 
with the broken images of the Aztec gods and their altars. 
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This cathedral stands to-day in the midst of the plaza 
mayor, or great square, which was the centre of the old 
Aztec city, where were situated the palaces of Montezuma 
and of Axayacatl, in the latter of which the Spaniards had 
first taken up their quarters. In a corner of the square a 
great Franciscan convent rose, and in another part Cortés 
built for himself a lordly palace. Houses were built for 
the Spanish officers and men, and the Aztecs were invited 
to dwell in the city, and with such energy did Cortés 
proceed with its rebuilding and adornment that in a 
few years the place could boast two thousand Spanish 
and half-breed families, besides some thirty thousand 
Indians. 

Much of the country was distributed among the con- 
querors, to each of whom many acres were assigned, together 
with a certain number of Indians, who, to all intents and 
purposes, became slaves. The Tlascalans, in gratitude for 
their services in the conquest, were exempted from the 
doom of servility. Cortés made many humane regulations 
for the treatment of the Indians by their white masters ; 
but these were constantly broken by the Spaniards, and 
the condition of the natives, even at the present day, is 
degraded and deplorable in many respects. 

A few words will serve to indicate the course of the sub- 
sequent careers of the chief actors in this romantic history. 

Cristoval de Olid, the young and bold cavalier who 
was one of the intimates of Cortés, being sent to Honduras 
to plant a colony there, became intoxicated by the posses- 
sion of power, and determined to make an independent 
kingdom for himself. Cortés sent a kinsman of his own, 
Francisco de las Casas, to arrest Olid. Casas was ship- 
wrecked, but, reaching Honduras at last, seized Olid and 
executed him. 
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Meanwhile Cortés had heard only of the shipwreck of 
his kinsman, and therefore determined to lead an army 
by land to punish de Olid. To prevent a conspiracy being 
formed while he was away, Cortés took with him Guate- 
mozin and several other of the principal chiefs of the 
Aztecs. He gathered most of his old veterans, who came 
from the farms on which they dwelled, and marched 
southward through a wilderness where both native and 
hostile tribes made every step difficult. Many fell sick 
and died, and the rest murmured against their leader, 
saying that he was subjecting them to sufferings which 
were quite unnecessary. At length, after much toil and 
many painful weeks, the army reached cultivated country. 

While resting here, a converted Indian informed Cortés 
that a conspiracy had been set on foot by Guatemozin, 
the cacique of Tacuba and some of the other Aztec chiefs, 
to massacre the Spaniards at some convenient occasion 
on the march. On being seized and questioned, Guate- 
mozin and the lord of Tacuba both protested their inno- 
cence, saying that they had spoken together only of the 
sufferings they were enduring. They admitted that some 
of the Aztecs had discussed a project for rising against 
their conquerors, but Guatemozin had discountenanced 
it from the first. 

Cortés, in his dispatches, says that he was confident 
of the guilt of Guatemozin, but probably the truth was 
that he realized that the conquered king of the Aztecs 
would always be a centre of plots against Spanish supre- 
macy, and he took this opportunity of getting rid of him. 
Cortés affected to believe that Guatemozin was conspiring 
to overwhelm his conquerors, and therefore he ordered 
the prince and his chief caciques to instant execution by 
hanging. 
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When brought beneath a giant ceiba tree from which a 
rope hung, Guatemozin still showed the intrepid spirit of 
his earlier days. 

*““ Ah, Captain Malinche,” said Guatemozin; ‘ God is 
my witness that I knew how false were your words and 
promises when I gave myself up to you in my city of 
Mexico, when you would not slay me on the spot as I 
asked of you. Why do you slay me now without justice ? 
God will demand that question of you also.” 

The cacique of Tacuba protested his innocence, and 
declared that he was happy to die by the side of his cousin 
and king, Guatemozin. 

All that day, says Diaz, who stood by at the execution, 
the army marched on in gloomy silence, for most men 
believed that Guatemozin had been unjustly slain. 

The event also left Cortés ill at ease for some time 
after, for he had restless nights and was gloomy and 
irritable. Both this act and that of giving the Aztec 
king to torture have incurred the censure of Cortés’ best 
friends. ‘‘ He should have cherished Guatemozin,” says 
Gomara, the chaplain of Cortés, “like gold in a napkin, as 
the best trophy of his victories.” 

Not long afterwards, the army arrived at Honduras 
and found that Olid had been executed. The colony was 
in sad straits from famine, which was, however, soon 
relieved by the opportune arrival of a ship with stores 
from Cuba. 

Dofia Marina had accompanied the army to Honduras, 
and during the journey Cortés married her to one of 
the hidalgos with him, a certain Don Juan Xamarillo. 
She had estates assigned to her in her native province, 
where she probably passed the remainder of her 
days. 
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In 1528 Cortés journeyed to Spain, accompanied by his 
friend, the faithful Sandoval. A few days after landing 
in their native land, Sandoval was taken ill, and died in 
the arms of his commander, at the premature age of 
thirty-one. Saddened by this calamity, Cortés continued 
his journey, and the rumour of his arrival having spread, 
his progress through the towns and villages lying on the 
way to the Court of Toledo was attended by such multi- 
tudes as to resemble the procession of a monarch. 

He was received by Charles with every mark of favour, 
and Cortés, without a title and without any rank but 
that of simple gentleman, was raised by the favour of his 
emperor to the level of the proudest nobles in the land. 
He was soon afterwards created Marquess of the Valley 
of Oaxaca, and a vast tract of land in the province of the 
same name in Mexico was assigned to him, the whole 
embracing more than twenty large towns and villages and 
twenty-three thousand vassals. 

The remaining events of the life of Cortés may be sum- 
marized in a few words. He returned to Mexico, and for 
some time buried himself on his estates. Then he spent 
large sums in the fitting out of expeditions to explore the 
territories toward the north-west. Repeated reverses 
were met with, and it seemed that now the star of Cortés 
had set, for nothing to which he set his hand succeeded. 
“ Everything,” says Bernal Diaz, “‘ turned to thorns with 
him.” The result of all his enterprises was that he became 
almost poor, and the debts which he incurred hung about 
him for the rest of his life. 

In 1540 he returned to Spain, disgusted with the per- 
petual checks and slights which the ruling authorities in 
Mexico placed upon him. In 1541 he joined Charles the 
Fifth in his ill-fated expedition against Algiers, a strong- 
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hold in those days of pirates; and was mortified at 
having his offer to take Algiers, if given the command, 
slighted and scorned. 

Meanwhile, the suits which his enemies had brought 
against him touching the spoils obtained in Mexico, still 
dragged on. He wished to return to Mexico, but the 
Emperor would not allow him to do so until the lawsuits 
had been determined. 

He addressed a dignified and moving appeal to Charles, 
but by now Cortés was almost forgotten, for his deeds had 
become eclipsed by the magnificent achievements of 
Pizarro in Peru, from which new dominions gold poured 
into Spain like a full tide, in contrast with the meagre 
returns from the silver mines of Mexico. 

The last three years of his life were darkened by 
neglect, deepened by domestic vexation, and he died in 
a mean village near Seville on the 2nd December 1547. 

Bernal Diaz, after the fall of the city of Mexico, was, 
with other of his comrades, granted lands in Guatemala, 
where, with a number of Indians assigned to him as 
slaves, he turned his hand to farming. Soon a town rose 
in the vicinity, named Santiago de las Caballeros, in the 
government of which Diaz obtained the official post of 
regidor, or alderman. He took part in the expedition of 
Cortés to Honduras, though it was somewhat against his 
inclination that he left his comfortable retirement to face 
the stern vicissitudes of camp life again. Afterward, he 
lived peacefully upon his estate for many years until after 
1552, when Gomara, the chaplain of Cortés, published a 
history of the conquest. A copy of this work fell into the 
hands of Diaz, who was disgusted to see how the fame of 
the Spanish general had been aggrandized at the expense 
of that of his comrades. 
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Unused to the pen as he was, Diaz nevertheless 
determined to write what he called the true history of 
the campaign, correcting the errors or exaggerations of 
Gomara and demonstrating that the common soldiers had 
aided in the conquest not only with their arms but by 
their counsel. 

At the time when he began to write his Verdadera 
Historia, Diaz must have been quite old, for he says that 
of five hundred and fifty comrades in the conquest only 
five were still alive, ‘“‘ who,” he grumblingly writes, “ are 
poor, aged and infirm, with children and grandchildren 
looking to them for support, but with scarcely the means 
of affording it—ending their days, as they had begun them, 
in toil and trouble.” 

After his book was written it seems to have lain forgotten 
for many years. We do not know when Bernal Diaz died, 
but after his death the manuscript was probably purchased 
from his family by some Spanish scholar who was collecting 
records of the conquest. Ultimately, it was found in a 
private library, and was published in 1632 at Madrid. 

His history is written in a simple style, without any 
attempt at fine writing. He is vain of having taken a part 
in so famous a conquest, and carefully counts up all his 
battles. One hundred and nineteen was their number, 
and he tells you where each was fought and what wounds 
he received. He has no misgivings as to the right of the 
Spaniards to invade the country and to conquer the 
Indians: were they not savages and pagans? He is 
always the soldier of the Cross ; and those comrades who 
were slain beside him were martyrs for the Faith. 
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Illustrations by H. THOMAS MAYBANK 


“Mr Henry Gilbert, in his introduction to ‘The Conquerors of Peru, 
modestly represents the book as a paraphrase of Prescott’s ‘Conquest of 
Peru,’ but the reader will find that it ismuch more. The familiar story of that 
history, both romantic and disgraceful, is made alive by vivid dialogue and 
an atmosphere of actuality. Pizarro’s recklessness and dauntless determina- 
tion are well portrayed, together with the shameful deeds and treacherous 
massacres practised by the Spaniards on the wonderful race they enslaved. 
Mr Thomas Maybank’s illustrations impart the air of strangeness.” — 


Atheneum. 


‘This is the story of the Conquest of Peru re-told from Prescott’s history ; 
and has been rearranged in order to make it acceptable to modern boys and 
girls. The account of the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards is given more 
in the form of a romance than a history; and a good deal of dialogue is 
introduced into the narrative. 

“There are sixteen full-page illustrations of great merit by Thomas 
Maybank. The frontispiece is positively blood-curdling, showing a band of 
mounted soldiers crossing a swaying bridge suspended in mid-air over a 
precipice of apparently unfathomable depth.” — Zhe Universe. 


‘¢ ©The Conquerors of Peru’ takes the juveniles to another quarter of the 
world, where full-blooded history was made in the sixteenth century. In this 
volume Mr Henry Gilbert has paraphrased Prescott’s great work, but he has 
rendered it so that boys and girls can revel in the romance of Pizarro’s 
wonderful achievements. He has succeeded in the endeavour to create an 
atmosphere of actuality and moving adventure, and, though his aim has been 
to make young readers believe that they are not reading history, but a ‘story,’ 
there is no omission of vital facts.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


‘¢ Mr Henry Gilbert has just presented to us a very interesting story retold 
from Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Peru.’ The story of the conquest is one of 
enthralling interest. It tells of a Spanish soldier, who, after having braved 
the furies of the sea, landed on the shores of Peru with a handful of men, and 
finally conquered a country, the king of which could muster an army of 
thousands of men. The object in retelling this history has been to make it 
acceptable to young readers, and for this purpose the historical style has been 
dropped, and a good deal of dialogue introduced, with the result that there is 
not a dull page in the whole book.” —Dumndee Courier. 
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of Mexico and Peru 


By LEWIS SPENCE, M.A. 


With 56 Plates in Half-Tone and 4 Plates in Colour 
Demy 8vo, 384 pages, Cloth extra, gilt top 


The Author is an authority on the subject, and has been a lifelong 
student of the mythology and history of the American Aborigines 


‘* Nowhere has what is known of the dawn of Central American history 
been so ably and so entertainingly set forth as in Mr Lewis Spence’s ‘ Myths 
of Mexico and Peru.’ In simple yet vivid language he records practically all 
that is known about the subject, and in doing so he draws a fascinating picture 
of as curious a people as ever inhabited this planet. He himself is fully aware 
of the absurd charge of ‘no history’ which has been so often brought against 
America. The freshness of these myths is in itself a recommendation, for it 
is not until one reads sucha volume as Mr Lewis Spence has written that one 
realises how much of wonder and delight is to be found among the records of 
countries not hitherto associated with mythical legend except by the scientific 
student. The volume possesses an additional interest in its illustrations.. 
Many of them are excellent pictures by Gilbert James, one of the modern 
illustrators of ‘Omar Khayyam,’ and William Sewell, and there are alsoa 
number of excellent photographs of ancient buildings, and reproductions of 
native drawings and decorations.”—7.P.’s Weekly. 

«©¢The Myths of Mexico and Peru’ is a handsome volume wherein Mr 
Lewis Spence takes us back to the ancient civilisations of the American 
continent, describes their beliefs and their achievements, and reconstructs in a 
manner that is always interesting their everyday life. It is a book that should 
serve to direct attention to the valuable and promising field for research which 


lies, especially so far as this country is concerned, almost unexplored.”— 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


“* Few cults have been more sanguinary or barbaric than those of the Aztec 
Empire in Mexico. What is known on all these subjects, especially the 
mythology, will be found in Mr Spence’s careful and sober presentation of the 
field of study, illustrated by modern pictures of the gods and their doings and 
by photographs of the ancient native art.” —/anchester Guardian. 


‘‘ We have quoted sufficient, we hope, to show the intensely enthralling 
character of the book, to which the many illustrations by Gilbert James and 
William Sewell lend an added, if fantastic, interest.”— Zhe Globe. 
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